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NE of her grateful Sons,—who al- 

ways conſiders acts of voluntary 

juſtice towards himſelf as Favours *, de- 

dicates this humble offering. And parti- 

cularly to her chief ornament for virtue 

and talents, the Reverend Doctor Beadon, 
Maſter of Jeſus College. « 
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* Notes ing the additional authority of Plato's 
deſpicable ſaying—Cum omnibus ſolvam, quod cum 


2 
omnibus debeo erce.—de-beneßer lib. wre the 
aſſertion of Machiavel iii that—Nifſuno con- 


2. 
feſſera mai haver 4 con uno che non l'offenda.— 


eee, 2 true either with 


reſpect to nations or to individuals: for the experience 
of much injuſtice will cauſe the forbearance of injury 
to appear like kindneſs. 7 
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inter tot Curas divulgarem. 


Non ut laudemur, ſed ut proſimus. 


Equidem fic prope ab adoleſcentia animatus fui, ut 
inania fame contemnam, veraque conſecter bona. 
In qua cogitatione ſzpius defixus, facilius ab animo 
meo potui impetrare, ut (quamvis ſcirem ſordeſcere 
magis & magis ſtudia Literarum, maximeque ea quæ 
propriè artem Grammaticen ſpectant) nihilominus 
pauliſper, non quidem ſeponerem, ſed remiſſius tamen 
tractarem ſtudia graviora; iterumque in manus ſu- 
merem veteres adoleſcentiæ labores, laboreque novo 


G. J. Vossvs. 


Le grand objet de Vart etymologique n'eſt pas de ren- 
dre raiſon de l'origine de tous les mots ſans exception, 
& j'oſe dire que ce ſeroit un but aſſez frivole. Cet art 
eſt principalement recommandable en ce qu'il fournit 
à la philoſophie des materiaux & des obſervations pour 
clever le grand edifice de la theorie generale des Langues. 


M. Le Preſident de BRoss Es. 
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Taz DIVERSIONS or PURLEY. 
INTRODUCTION. 


B. 

— HE myſtery 1s at laſt unravel- 

led. I ſhall no more wonder 

now, that you engroſs his company at Pur- 
ley, whilſt his other friends can ſcarce get. 

a ſight of him. This, you ſay, was Pre- 

ſident Bradſhaw's ſeat. That i is the ſecret 

of his attachment to the place. You hold 

him 0 the beſt n, his political pre- 

LIK judices 


3 n 2 


= — 


. —_ | 


2 . 


judices and enthuſiaſm. But do not let 
his veneration for the memory of the an- 
tient poſſeſſor paſs upon you for affection 
to the preſent. 


H. 

Should you be altogether ſo ſevere upon 
my politics; when you reflect that, mere- 
ly for attempting to prevent the effuſion 
of brother's blood and the final diſmem- 
berment of the empire, I ſtand the ſingle le- 
gal victim during the conteſt, and the ſingle 
inftance of proſcription after it ? But I am 
well contented that my principles, which 
have made ſo many of your way of think- 
ing angry, ſhould only make you laugh. 
Such however as they are, they need not 
now to be defended by me: for they have 
Rood the teſt of ages; and they will keep 
their ground in the general commendation 
of the world, till men forget to love them- 
ſelves; though, till then perhaps, they are 
| not 
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not likely to be ſeen (nor credited if ſeen) 
in the practice of many individuals. 


But are you really forced to go above a 
hundred years back to account for my at- 
tachment to Purley? Without conſidering 
the many ſtrong public and private ties by 
which I am bound to its preſent poſſeſſor, 
can you find nothing in the beautiful pro- 
ſpect from theſe windows? nothing in the 
entertainment every one receives in this 
houſe ? nothing in the delightful rides and 
walks we have taken round it? nothing in 
the cheerful diſpoſition and eaſy kindneſs 
of its owner, to make a rational man par- 
tial to this habitation ? 


* 

Sir, you are making. him tranſgreſs our | 
only ſtanding rules. Politics and com- 
pliments are ſtrangers here. We always 


put them off when we put on our boots ; 
Bra: and 


* m e 


robe ron. 


and leave them behind us in their proper 
atmoſphere, the ſmoke of London. 


B. 
1 5 Is it poſſible Can either of you Eng- 
it liſhmen and patriots! — abſtain for four 
14 and twenty hours together from politics? 


You cannot be always on horſeback or at 
piquet. What, in the name of wonder, 
your favourite topic excluded, can be the 
ſubject of your ſo frequent converſations? 


y 

You have a ſtrange notion of us. But 

I aſſure you we find more difficulty to finiſh 
than to begin our canverſations. As for 

our ſubjects, their variety cannot be re- 

membered ; but I will tell you on what we 

were diſcourſing yeſterday when you came 

in; and I believe you are the fitteft perſon 

1n the world to decide between us. He 

inſiſts, contrary to my opinion, that all 

ſorts 
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ſorts of wiſdom and uſeful knowledge may 
be obtained by a plain man of ſenſe with- 
out what is commonly called Learning. 
And when I took the eaſieſt inſtance, as I 
thought, and the foundation of all other 
knowledge, (becauſe it is the beginning of 
education, and that in which children are 
firſt employed) he. declined the proof of 
his aſſertion in this inſtance, and main- 
| tained that I had choſen the moſt difficult: 
for, he ſays, that, though Grammar be 
uſually amongſt the firſt things taught, it 
is always one of the laſt underſtood, 


B. 

I muſt confeſs I differ from Mr. H. 
concerning the difficulty of | grammar: if 
indeed what you have reported be really 
his opinion. But might he not poſſibly 
give you that anſwer to eſcape the diſcuſ- 
ſion of a diſagreeable, dry ſubject, remote 
from the courſe of his ſtudies and the ob- 

ö jects 
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jects of his inquiry and purſuit? By his 


general expreſſion of — what is commonly 
called Learning—and his declared opinion 
of that, I can pretty well gueſs what he 
thinks of grammatical learning in parti- 
cular. I dare ſwear (though he will not 
perhaps pay me fo indifferent a compli- 
ment) he does not in his mind allow us 
even the poor conſolation which we find 
in Athenæus — « un 100 po. n; but con- 
cludes, without a ſingle exception, sdev rwv 
& ffn uo ep *. 


(and at the ſame time whoſe authority it 
bears, ) that — Lui Sapientiæ & literarum 


pientiam pertingent. Qui vero alios etiam d 
 literarum linguarumque ſtudio abſterrent, non 


anti quæ 


O vag naxu; Tiwh T ilipu Nwv ea:xÞn r, & un ralpes 
70 ay Si as ud Ty Yeaupelinu pwpdlegor. | 


Deipnoſoph. Lib. 15. 


I muſt however intreat him to recollect, 


di vortium faciunt, nunquam ad ſolidam ſa- 
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antique ſapientiæ ſed novæ ſtultitiæ Doctores 
ſunt habendi. 


H. 


Indeed I ſpoke my real ſentiments. I 
think Grammar difficult, but I am very 
far from looking upon it as foohſh : in- 
deed ſo far, that I conſider it as abſolutely 
neceſſary in the ſearch after philoſophical 
truth ; which if not the moſt uſeful per- 
haps, is at leaſt the moſt pleaſing employ- 
ment of the human mind. And I think 
it no leſs neceſſary in the moſt important 
queſtions concerning religion and civil ſo- 
ciety. But ſince you ſay it is eaſy, tell me 
where it may be learned. 


B. 


If your look and the tone of your 
voice were leſs ſerious, the extravagance of 
your compliment to grammar would in- 


cline me to ſuſpect that you were taking 
4. your 


. 
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your revenge, and bantering me in your 
turn by an ironical encomium on my fa- 
vourite ſtudy. But, if I am to ſuppoſe 
you in earneſt, I anſwer, that our Engliſh 
grammar may be ſufficiently and eaſily 
learned from the excellent Introduction of. / 
Doctor Lowth: or from the fir (as well | 
as the beſt) Engliſh mme, 8 by 
Ben Johnſon. 
H. 
True, Sir. And that was my | firſt. 
flight anfwer to our friend's inſtance. But 
bis! inquiry is of a much larger compaſs 
| than. you at preſent ſeem to imagine. He 
aſks after the cauſes or reaſons of Gram- | 
mar *: and for ſatisfaction in them I know 
not 


— 
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Duplex Grammatica : alia c1vIIIs, alia PHIL0- 
SOPHICAJ CIVILIS, peritia eft, non ſcientia : conſtat enim 
ex auftoritate uſuque clarorum ſcriptorum. 
 Pratt.080PHICA _ rattone conflat; & hec ſci- 
Er” _— EEE | 
Grammatica 
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not where to ſend him; for J aſſure you, 
he has a troubleſome, inquiſitive, ſcrupu- 
lous mind of his own that will not take 
mere words in current payment. 


B. 


I ſhould think that difficulty eaſily 
removed. Doctor Lowth in his preface 
has done it ready to your hands. Thoſe,” 
he ſays, who would enter more deeply 
« into this ſubject, will find it fully and 
« accurately handled with the greateſt 
acuteneſs of inveſtigation, perſpicuity of 
« explication, and elegance of method, 

« in a treatiſe intitled Hermes, by Jameg 
- Harris, ws the moſt beautiful and 


perfect 


a. 


— 


Grammatica CIVILIS habet ætatem, in qua viget, & 
illam amplectuntur Grammatici, dicunt enim ſub Cicerone 
& Ceſare adultam linguam, &c. At PHIIOSOPHICA 


non agnoſcit ætatem lingue, ſed rationalitatem; i- 
Marge vocabula bona omnium temporum. 


 CAMPANELLA. | 


10 INTRODUCTION 


t perfect example of Analyſis that has 
© been exhibited fince the days of Ariſ- 
=: 


1 


The recommendation no doubt is full, 
and the authority great; but I cannot 
fay that I have. found the performance- 
to correſpond : nor can I boaſt of any ac- 
quiſition from its peruſal, except indeed 
of hard words and frivolous or unintelli- 
ible diſtinctions. And I have learned 
from a moſt excellent authority, that 
e Tout ce qui varie, tout ce qui ſe charge 
« de termes douteux & envelopẽs, à tou- 
« jours paru ſuſpect; & non ſeulement 
te frauduleux, mais encore abſolument 
« faux : parcequ'il marque un embarras 
ce que la verite ne connoit point.” "Bos 

—$vzTdes Var. des Egl Prof. 


B. 


And you, Sir? 
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H. 
I am really in the ſame ſituation. 


B. 


Have you tried any other of our Engliſh 
authors on the ſubject ? 


11 
1 believe all of them, for they are not 
numerous *; but none with ſatisfaction. 
B. You 


121 — 


*The authors who have written profeſſedly on this 
ſubject, in any language, are not numerous. Cara- 
muel, in the beginning of his Grammatica Audax, 
ſays,.— Solus, ut puto, Scorus, & poſt eum SCALI- 
« GER & CAMPANELLA (altos enim non vidi) Gram- 
« maticam ſpeculativam evulgarunt ; vias tamen omnino 
© diverſas ingreſſi. Multa mihi in Scaligero, & plura 
« in Campanella diſplicuerunt ; & pauciora in Scoto, qui 
„ wvix alibi ſubtilius ſcripſit quam cum de Grammaticis 
c modis fignificandi.” | 

The reader of Caramuel (who, together with "ny | 
panella, may be found in the Bodleian Library) will 
not be diſappointed in him; but moſt egregiouſly by 
him, if the ſmalleſt expectations of information are ex- 
cited by the character which is here given of Scotus: 


whoſe 


12 öl L.0- N. 


B. 
You muſt then give up one at leaſt 
of your poſitions. For if, as you make 
it 


— 


— — 


whoſe De Modis Significandi, ſhould be intitled, not 

' Grammatica Speculativa, but — an Exemplar of the 
ſubtle art of ſaving appearances, and of diſcourſing 
deeply and learnedly on a ſubject with which we are 
totally unacquainted. . Quid enim ſubtilius vel magis 
tenue, quam quod nihil eſt. 

Wilkins, Part 3. Chap. 1. of his Eſſay towards a 
Real Character, ſays, after Caramuel, “ The firſt of 
< theſe (i. e. philoſophical, rational, univerſal Gram- 

cc mar) hath been treated of but by few; which makes 
cc our learned Verulam put it among his Deſiderata. J 
& do not know any more that have purpoſely written of it, 
cc but Scotus in his Grammatica Speculativa, and Cara- 

cc nuel in his Grammatica Audax, and Campanella in 
cc his Grammatica Philoſophica. (As for Scioppius his 
&« Grammar of this title, that doth wholly concern the Latin 
tongue.) Beſides which ſomething hath been occaſionally 
& ſpoken of it by Scaliger in his book De Cauſis Linguæ 
« Latinæ; and by Voſſius in his Ariſtarchus.” So far 
Wilkins: who, for what reaſon I know not, bas omit- 
ted the Minerva of Sanfius; though well deſerving his 
notice; and the declared foundation of e. 
But he who ſhould confine himſelf to theſe authors, 
and to thoſe who, with Wilkins, have ſince that time 
written proſeſſedly on this ſubject, would fall very ſhort 
of 
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it out, Grammar is ſo difficult that a know - 
ledge of it cannot be obtained by a man of 
ſenſe from any authors in his own lan- 
guage, you muſt ſend him to what is com- 
monly called Learning, to the Greek and 
Latin authors, for the attainment of it. 
So 


of the aſſiſtance he might have, and the leading hints 
and foundations of reaſoning which he might obtain, 
by reading even all the authors who have confined 
themſelves to particular languages. 

The great Bacon put this ſubject amongſt his De- 
hderata, not, as Wilkins ſays, becauſe © few had 
<« treated of it ;*” but becauſe none had given a fatis- 
factory account of it. At the ſame time Bacon, though 
evidently wide of the mark himſelf, yet conjectured 
beſt how this knowledge might moſt probably be at- 
tained ; and pointed out the moſt proper materials for 
reflection to work upon. © Ila demum (ſays he) ut 
c“ arbitramur, foret nobiliſſima Grammatice ſpecies, /+ 
& quis in linguis plurimis, tam eruditis quam vulgaribus 
« eximiè doctus, de variis linguarum proprietatibus trac- 

e taret; in quibus queque excellat, in quibus deficiat 
 « flendens. Ita enim & lingue mutuo commercio lo- 
« cupletari poſſint; & fiet ex its que in ſingulis linguis 
pulehra ſunt (tanquam Venus Apellis) orationis ipſius 
« guædam formaſiſſima imago, & exemplar quoddam in- 
bi figne, ad ſenſus animi ritè exprimendes.” De aug- 
ment, Scient. Lib. 6, Cap. 1, | 


robert on. 


So true, in this ſcience at 1 if not in 
all others, is that ſaying of Roger Aſcham; 
. Even as a hawke fleeth not hie 


with one wing, even ſo a man reacheth ö 


* not to excellency with one tongue. 


— 


H. 


On the contrary, I am rather con- 
firmed by this inſtance in my firſt poſition. 
I acknowledge philoſophical Grammar (to 
which only my ſuſpected compliment was 
intended) to be a moſt neceſſary ſtep to- 
wards wiſdom and true knowledge. From 
the innumerable and inveterate miſtakes 
which have been made concerning it by 
the wiſeſt philoſophers and moſt diligent 
inquirers of all ages, and from the thick 
darkneſs in which they have hitherto left 
it, I imagine it to be one of the moſt diffi- 
cult ſpeculations. Yet, I ſuppoſe, a man 
of plain common ſenſe may obtain it, if 
he will dig for it; but I cannot think that 

| 1 what 
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what is commonly called Learning, is the \ 
mine in which it will be found. Truth, | 
an my opinion, has been improperly = 
gined at the bottom of a well: it lies much p 
nearer to the ſurface ; though buried in- 
deed at preſent under mountains of learned 
rabbiſh ; in which there is nothing to ad- 
mire but the amazing ſtrength of thoſe vaſt 
giants -of literature who have been able 
thus to heap Pelion upon Offa. This at 
preſent is only my opinion, which perhaps 
I have entertained too lightly. Since there- 
fore the queſtion has been ſtarted, I am 
pleaſed at this occaſion of being confirmed | 
or corrected by you; whoſe application, 
opportunities, extenſive reading, acknow- | 
ledged abilities, and univerſal learning ena- 
ble you to inform us of all that the an- 


tients have left or the moderns have writ- f 
ten on the ſubject. 
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Oh! Sir, your humble ſervant ! 1 
Pliments, I perceive, are baniſhed from 
Purley. But I ſhall not be at all inticed 


by them to take upon my ſhoulders a bur- 
then which you ſeem deſirous to ſhift off 


upon me. Beſides, Sir, with all your cau- 


tion, you have ſaid too much now to expect 


it from me. It is too late to recall what 


has paſſed your lips: and if Mr. T. is of 
my ſentiments you ſhall not be permitted 


to explain yourſelf away. The ſatisfac- 


tion which he ſeeks after, you ſay 7s to be 
bad; and you tell us the mine where you 
think it 1s not 70 be found. Now I ſhall not 


ceaſily be perſuaded that you are ſo raſh and 
take up your opinions ſo lightly, as to ad- 
vance or even to imagine this; unleſs you 


had firſt ſearched that mine yourſelf, and 
formed a conjecture at leaſt concerning the 


place where you ſuppoſe this knowledge is 


to be found. Inſtead therefore of making 
. me 
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me diſplay to Mr. T. my reading, which 
you have already declared inſufficient for 
the purpoſe, is it not much more reaſon- 
able that you ſhould communicate to us 
the reſult of your reflection? 


H. 

With all ray heart, if you chuſe it \ 
ſhould be ſo, and think you {hall have pa- 
\ tience to hear me through. I own I pre- 
fer inſtruction to correction, and had ra- 


ther have been informed without the ha- 


zard of expoſing myſelf ; but if you make 
the one a condition of the other, I think 
it ſtill worth my acceptance; and will not 
loſe this opportunity of your judgment for 
a little ſhame. I acknowledge then that 

the ſubject is not intirely new to my 
thoughts: for, though languages them- 
ſelves may be and uſually are acquired 
without any regard to their principles; 1 
very early found it, or thought I found it, | 
8 . impoſſible 
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| impoſſible to make many ſteps in the ſearch 


after truth and the nature of human un- 
derſtanding, of good and evil, of r right and 0 


wrong, without well conſidering the na- 12 


ture of language, which appeared to me to 


—— 


be inſeparably connected with them. I o.] n 
therefore I long ſince formed to myſelf a 
kind of ſyſtem, which ſeemed to me of ſin- 
gular uſe in the very ſmall extent of my 
younger ſtudies to keep my mind from 
confuſion and the impoſition of words. 
After too long an interval of idleneſs and 
pleaſure, it was my chance to have occaſion 


to apply to ſome of the modern languages; 
; and, not being acquainted with any other 


more ſatisfactory, I tried my ſyſtem with 
\ theſe, and tried it with ſucceſs. I after- 


| wards found it equally uſeful to me with 


ſome of the dead languages. Whilſt I was 
thus amuſing myſelf the political ſtruggle 


commenced ; for my ſhare in which you 


ſo far juſtly banter me, as I do acknow- 
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ledge that, both in the outſet and the pro- 
greſs of it, I was guilty of two moſt egre⸗ 
gious blunders; by attributing a much 
greater portion of virtue to individuals and 
of underſtanding to the generality than 
any experience of mankind can juſtify. / 
After another interval therefore (not of 
idleneſs and pleaſure) I was again called by 
the queſtions of our friend Mr. T. (for 
yeſterday is not the firſt time by many that 
he has mentioned it) to the conſideration 
of this ſubject. I have hitherto declined 
attempting to give him the ſatisfaction he 
required : for, though the notion I had of 
language had ſatisfied my own mind and 
_ anſwered my own purpoſes, I could not 
venture to detail to him my crude concep- 
tions without having ever made the leaſt 
inquiry into theopinions of others. Beſides, 
I did not at all ſuſpect that my notions, 
if juſt, could be peculiar to myſelf : and I 
hoped to find ſome author who might give 
"Ox > him 
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him a clearer, fuller, and more methodical 
account than I could, free from thoſe er- 
rors and omiſſions to which I muſt be lia- 
ble. Having therefore ſome ſmall intervals 
of leiſure and a great deſire to give him the 
beſt information; I confeſs I have employ- 


ed ſome part of that leiſure in reading every 


thing I could eaſily and readily procure that 
has been ſuggeſted by others E I am 
afraid I have already ſpoken with too much 


_preſumption : but when I tell you that I 
differ from all thoſe who with ſuch infinite 


labour and erudition have gone before me 


bs, Fa — 


on this ſubject; what apology 


B. 
Oh! make none. When men think 
modeſtly they may be allowed to ſpeak 
freely. Come Where will you begin ?— 


Alpha o on. 


H. 
Not with the organical part of language, 
I aſſure you. F or, though in many re- 
ſpects 
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ſpects it has been and is to this moment 
groſsly miſtaken, (and the miſtakes might, 
with the help of ſome of the firſt princi- 
ples of natural philoſophy and anatomy, 
be eaſily corrected) yet it is an inquiry 
more of curioſity than immediate uſeful- 
neſs. 
B. 

You will begin then either with hinge 
or ideas: for it is impoſſible we ſhould 
ever thoroughly underſtand the nature of 
the /igns, unleſs we firſt properly conſider 
and arrange the 7hings ſignified. Whoſe 
ſyſtem of philoſophy will you build upon? 


H. 

What you ſay is true. And yet I ſhall 
not begin there. Hermes, you know, 
put out the eyes of Argus; and I ſuſpect 
that he has likewiſe blinded philoſophy ; 
and if I had not imagined ſo, I ſhould 
never have caſt away a thought upon this 
C3. ſubject. 
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ſubject. If therefore Philoſophy herſelf 
has been miſled by Language, how ſhall 
ſhe teach us to detect his tricks? 


B. 
Begin then as you pleaſe. Only begin. 
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Of the Division, or DISTRIBUTION of 
LANGUAGE. 


HE purpoſe of Language is to com- 


municate our thoughts —— 


B. 

You do not mention this, I hope, as 
ſomething new, or wherein you differ from 
others ? 

C4 H. You 
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H. 
| You are too haſty with me. No. But 
J mention it as that principle, which, 


24 


being kept /ngly in contemplation, has 
miſled all thoſe who have reaſoned on this 
ſubject. 


B. 
Is it not true then? 


H. 


I think it is. And that on which the 
whole matter reſts. 


5 
And yet the confining themſelves to this 
true principle, upon which the whole mat- 
ter reſts, has miſled them ! 


Indeed I think ſo, 


B. 
This is curious! | 
| ; H. Yet 
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H. 

Yet I hope to convince you of it. For 
thus they reaſoned——Words are the /igns 
of things. There muſt therefore be as 

many ſorts of words, or parts of ſpeech, 
as there are ſorts of things *. The earlieſt 
inquirers into language proceeded then to 
ſettle how many ſorts there were of things; 


and from thence how many ſorts of words, 
or parts of ſpeech. Whilſt this method 
of ſearch ſtrifly prevailed, the parts of 

ſpeech were very few in number: but 
two. At moſt three, or four. 


All things, ſaid they, muſt have names +. 
But there are two ſorts of things : 8 
1. Res que permanent. 
2. Res qua fluunt. 
There 


8 
LR — 


— 


Didtio rerum nota : pro rerum ſpeciebus partes quot- 
que ſuas ſortietur. 


J. C. ScalioER de Cauſis L. L. 
FE From this moment Grammar qdits the day-light; | 
i and plunges into an abyſs of utter darkneſs. 


1 
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There muſt therefore be z7wwo forts of words 
or . of NET » VIE. 


I. Note rerum que permanent. 


2. Note rerum que fluunt. 


Well; but ſurely there are words which 
are neither notæ rerum permanentium, nor 
yet note rerum fluentium. What will you 
do with them ?—We cannot tell: we can 
find but theſe two ſorts in rerum natura: 
call therefore thoſe other words, if you 
will, for the preſent, particles *, or infe- 
| rior parts of ſpeech, till we can find out 
what 


* A good verrendent name for all the words which 
we do not underſtand : for as the denomination means 
nothing in particular, and contains no deſcription, it 
will equally ſuit any ſhort word we may pleaſe to refer 
thither. There has latterly been much diſpute amongſt 
Grammarians concerning the uſe of this word, particle, 
in the diviſion and diſtribution of ſpeech : particularly 
by Girard, Dangeau, the authors of the Encyclope- 
die, &c. In which it is ſingular that they ſhould all 
be right in their arguments againſt the uſe made of it 
by others; and all wrong, in the uſe which each of 

* them 
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what they are. Or, as we fee they are 
conſtantly interſperſed between nouns and 
verbs, and ſeem therefore in a manner to 
hold our ſpeech together, ſuppoſe you call 


them conjunctions or connectives *. 


This ſeems to have been the utmoſt 
progreſs that philoſophical Grammar had 
made till about the time of Ariſtotle, when 
a fourth part of ſpeech was added, the 


definitive, or article. 


Here concluded the ſearch after the 
different ſorts of words, or parts of ſpeech, 
from the difference of things: for none 

other 


them would make of it himſelf. Dr. S. Johnſon adopts 
N. Bailey's definition of a particle—** A word unvaried 
ce by inflexion.” And Locke defines particles to be 
« The words whereby che mind fignifies what con- 
te nection it gives to the ſeveral affirmations and nega- 
<« tions, that it unites in one continued reaſoning or 
<« narration.” | e 


* The Latin Grammarians amuſe thmſelves with 
debating whether EuyNopes ſhould be tranſlated Con- 
junctio or Convinctio. The Daniſh language terms it 
Binde-ord, i. e. Bind-word, or Wordbinder. 
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other apparently rational, acknowledged, 


or accepted difference has been ſuggeſted. 


According to this ſyſtem it was neceſ- 
fary that all ſorts of words ſhould belong 
to one of theſe four claſſes. For words 

being the /gns of things, their ſorts muſt 
neceſſarily follow the ſorts of the things 

fignified. And there being no more than 

four differences of things, there could be 
a but four parts of ſpeech. The difficulty 
and controverſy now was, to determine to 

which of theſe four claſſes each word be- 

longed. In the attempting of which, 

ſucceeding Grammarians could neither ſa- 

tisfy themſelves nor others: for they ſoon 

diſcovered ſome words ſo ſtubborn, that no 

ſophiſtry nor violence could by any means 

reduce them to one of theſe claſſes. How- 
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ever, by this attempt and diſpute they 
became better acquainted with the differ- 


ences of words, though they could not 


account 
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account for them; and they found the old 
ſyſtem deficient, though they knew not 
how to ſupply its defects. They ſeem 
therefore to have reverſed the method of 
proceeding from things to ſigns, purſued 
by the philoſophers ; and, ſtill allowing 
the principle, (v/z. that there muſt be as 
many ſorts of words as of things,) they 
travelled backwards, and ſought for the 
things from the ſigns: adopting the con- 
verſe of the principle; namely, that there 
muſt be as many differences of things as 


of ſigns. Miſled therefore by the uſeful 
contrivances of language, they ſuppoſed 


many imaginary differences of things: and 


thus added greatly to the number of parts 
of ſpeech, and in conſequence to the errors 


of philoſophy. 


Add to this, that the greater and more 
laborious part of Grammarians (to whoſe 
genius it is always more obvious to re- 


mark 
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mark a multitude of effects than to trace 


out one cauſe) confined themſelves merely 


to notice the differences obſervable in 


words, without any regard to the things 
fignified. 


From this time the number of parts of 
ſpeech has been variouſly reckoned : you 
will find different Grammarians contend- 
ing for more than thirty. But moſt of 
thoſe who admitted the feweſt, acknow- 
ledge eight. This was long a favourite 
number ; and has been kept to by many 
who yet did not include the ſame parts to 
make up that number. For thoſe who 
rejected the article, reckoned eight: and 
thoſe who did not allow the interjection 
till reckoned eight. But what ſort of 


difference in words ſhould intitle them to 


hold a ſeparate rank by themſelves, has 
not to this moment been ſettled. 
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B. 

You ſeem to forget, that it is ſome time 
ſince words have been no longer allowed to 
be the ſigns of 7hings. Modern Gram- 
marians acknowledge them to be (as in- 
deed Ariſtotle called them, ovuConu waby- 
wow) the ſigns of ideas: at the ſame time 
denying the other aſſertion of Ariſtotle, 
that ideas are the /ikenefſes of things *. 
And this has made a great alteration ingthe 
manner of accounting for the differences 


of words. 


| H. 

That has not much mended the matter. 
No doubt this alteration approached ſo far 
nearer to the truth; but the nature of 
Language has not been much better un- 


' derſtood by it. For Grammarians have 


ſince 


Wore __ — 
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fince purſued juſt the ſame method with 
mind, as had before been done with Fhings. 
The different operations of the mind, are 
to account now for what the different 
things were to account before: and when 
they are not found ſufficiently numerous 
for the purpoſe; it is only ſuppoſing an 
imaginary operation or two, and the dif- 
ficulties are for the time ſhuffled over. 
So that the very ſame game has been play- 
ed over again With ideas, which was before 
played with 7hings. No ſatisfaction, no 
agreement has been obtained : But all has 
been diſpute, diverſity, and darkneſs. In- 
ſomuch that many of the moſt learned and 


judicious Grammarians, diſguſted with ab- 
ſurdity and contradictions, have prudently 
contented themſelves with remarking the 
differences of words, and have left the 
cauſes of language to ſhift for them- 
ſelves. | 
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B. 

That the methods of accounting for 
Language remain to this day various, un- 
certain and unſatisfactory, cannot be de- 
nied. But you have faid nothing yet to 
clear up the paradox you ſet out with ; 
nor a ſingle word to unfold to us by what 
means you ſuppoſe Hermes has blinded 
philoſophy. 

1 

I imagine that it is, in ſome meaſure, 
with the vehicle of our thoughts, as with 
the vehicles for our bodies. Neceſſity 
produced both. The firſt carriage for 
men was no doubt invented to tranſport 
the bodies of thoſe who from infirmity, 
or otherwiſe, could not move themſelves : 
But ſhould any one, deſirous of under- 
ſtanding the purpoſe and meaning of all 
the parts of our modern elegant carriages, 
attempt to explain them upon this one 
principle alone, viz. — That they were 4 

D neceſſary 


34 -— Of the Divisionx, or 


neceſſary for conveyance 3 he would 
find himſelf wofully puzzled to account 
for the wheels, the ſeats, the fprings, the 
blinds, the glaſſes, the lining, &c. Not 
to mention the mere ornamental parts of 
gilding, varnifh, &c. 


A Abbreviations are the wheels of lan- 

guage, the wings of Mercury. And though 
we might be dragged along without them, 
it would be with much difficulty, very 
heavily and tediouſly. 


. There is nothing more admirable nor 
more uſeful than the invention of ſigns : 
at the ſame time there is nothing more 
productive of error when we neglect to 
obſerve their complication. Into what 
blunders, and conſequently into what diſ- 
putes and difficulties, might not the ex- 
cellent art of Short-hand writing (prac- 
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tiſed almoſt excluſively by the Engliſh *) 
lead foreign philoſophers ; who, not know- 
ing that we had any other alphabet, ſhould 
ſuppoſe each mark to be the ſign of a ſin- 
gle ſound. If they were very laborious 
and very learned indeed, it is likely they 
would write as many volumes on the ſub- 
jet, and with as much bitterneſs againſt 
each other, as Grammarians have done 
from the ſame ſort of miſtake concerning 
Language : until perhaps it ſhould beſug- 
geſted to' them, that there may be not only 
ſigns of ſounds; but again, for the ſake 

D 2 | of 


— 


— 


* The art of Short-hand is, in its kind, an inge- 
* mious device, and of conſiderable uſefulneſs, appli- 
« cable to any language, much wondered at by tra- 
<« vellers that have ſeen the experience of it in Eng- 
« land: and yet, though it be above threeſcore years 
&« ſince it was firſt invented, it is not to this day (for 
« ought I can learn) brought into common practice 
<« in any other nation.” Wilkins. Epift. Dedica- 
tory. Eſſay towards a Real Character. 


* Short-hand, an art, as I have been told, known 
* only in England.” LoCKE on Education. 
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of abbreviation, ſigns of thoſe ſigns, one 
under another in a continued progreſſion. 


AY 


B. 


I think T begin to comprehend you. 
You mean to ſay that the errors of Gram- 
marians have arifen from ſuppoſing all 
words to be immediately either the ſigns of 
things or the ſigns of ideas: whereas in 
fact many words are merely ebbreviations 
employed for diſpatch, and are the ſigns 
of other words. And that theſe are the 
artificial wings of Mereury, by means of 
which the Ar gus eyes of ä have 
been cheated. 


ia 
It is my meaning. 

B. 

Well. We can only judge of your opi- 


gion after we have heard how you main- 
tain 
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tain it. Proceed, and ſtrip him of his 
wings. They ſeem eaſy enough to be taken 
off : for it ſtrikes me now, after what you 
have ſaid, that they are indeed put on in a 
peculiar manner, and do not, hike thoſe of 
other winged deities, make a part of his 
body. You have only to looſe the ſtrings 
from his feet, and take off his cap. Come— 


Leet us ſee what ſort of figure he will make 


without them. . 


H. 


The firſt aim of Language was to com- 
municate our thoughts: the ſecond, to do 
it with diſpatch. (I mean intirely to diſ- 
regard whatever additions or alterations 
have been made for the ſake of beauty, or 
ornament, eaſe, gracefulneſs, or pleaſure.) 
The difficulties and diſputes concerning 


Language have ariſen almoſt intirely from 
neglecting the conſideration of the latter 


3 purpoſe 
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purpoſe of ſpeech ; which, though ſubor- 


dinate to the former, is almoſt as neceſ- 


fary in the commerce of mankind, and has 


a much greater ſhare in accounting for the 


Words have 
been called winged : and they well deſerve 
that name, when their abbreviations are 
compared with the progreſs which ſpeech 
could make without theſe inventions ; but 
compared 


different ſorts of words * 


— — »— 


* M. Le Preſident de Broſſes, in his excellent trea- 
tiſe De la formation mechanique des Langues, tom. 2. 
ſay“ On ne parle que pour etre entendu. Le plus 
& grand avantage d'une langue eſt d' etre claire. Tous 


“ les procedes de Grammaire ne devroient aller qu” à 


& ce but.” And again“ Le vulgaire & les philo- 
« ſophes n' ont d' autre but en parlant que de s'expli- 
quer clairement.” Art. 160. Pour le vulgaire, 
he ſhould have added -& promptement, And indeed he 
is afterwards well aware of this: for Art, 173, he ſays, 
« Leſprit humain veut aller vite dans ſon operation; 
<« plus empreſs: de S'exprimer promptement, que cu- 
“ rieux de s' exprimer avec une juſteſſe exacte & re- 
« flechie. $'il n'a pas Vinſtrument qu'il faudroit em- 
* Peper, il ſe ſert de celui qu'il a tout pret. 
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| compared with the rapidityof thought, they 

have not the ſmalleſt claim to that title. 
Philoſophers have calculated the difference 
of velocity between ſound and light : But 
who will attempt to calculate the differ- 
ence between ſpeech and thought ! What 
wonder then that the invention of all ages 
ſhould have been upon the ſtretch to add 
ſuch wings to their converſation as might 
enable it, if poſſible, to keep pace in ſome 
meaſure with their minds —Hence chiefly 
the variety of words. 


Abbreviations are employed in language 
three ways: 


1. In terms. 
2. In ſorts of words. 
3. In conſtruction. 


, Mr. Locke's Eſſay is the beſt guide to 
the t: and numberleſs are the authors 
ws : who 
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HA. 


Some CONSIDERATION of My. Lockes 
ESSAY. 


B. 
T CANNOT recolle& one word of Mr. 
Locke's that correſponds at all with 
any thing that you have ſaid. The third 
Book of his Eſſay is indeed expreſsly writ- 
ten—* On the Nature, Uſe and Significa- 
© tion of Language.” But there is no- 
thing in it concerning abbreviations. 


I confider the whole of Mr. Locke's Eſſay 
as a philoſophical account of the firſt ſort 
of abbreviations in Language. 


- B. What- 


42 Some CONSIDERATION of 


B. 

Whatever you may think of it, it is cer- 
tain, not only from the title, but from his 
own declaration, that Mr. Locke did not 
intend or conſider it as ſuch: for he ſays, — 
* When I firſt began this diſcourſe of the 
« Underſianding, and a good while after, 1 


te had not the leaſt thought that any con- 


e ſideration of words was at all neceſſary 
fo it . 
H 5 & Þ + ue. 


1 — 


Fperhaps it was for mankind a lucky miſtake (for 
it was a miſtake) which Mr. Locke made when he 


ll 


LC. A. — n — 


called his book, An Eſſay on Human Underſtanding. 


For ſome part of the ineſtimable benefit of that book 
has, merely on account of its title, reached to many 
thouſands more than, I fear, it would have done, had 
he called it (what it is merely) A Grammatical Eſſay, 
or a Treatiſe on Werds, or on Language. The hu- 
man mind, or the human under/tanding, appears to be 
a grand and noble theme ; and all men, even the moſt 
inſufficient, conceive that to be a proper object for their 
contemplation ; whilſt inquiries into the nature of 
Language (through which alone they can obtain any 


knowledge beyond the beaſts) are fallen into ſuch ex- 


treme 
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H. 


True. And it is very frat he ſhould 
ſo have imagined * But what immediate- 
ly follows ?— But when, having paſſed 
« over the original and compoſition of 
* our Þþ ideas, I began to examine the ex- 


<« tent and certainty of our knowledge; 


c 


N 


I found it had ſo near a connexion with 
« words, that unleſs their force and man- 


« ner 


Mo 


— — 


— 


14 


treme diſrepute and contempt, that even thoſe wo 


c neither have the accent of chriſtian, pagan, or man, 
nor can ſpeak ſo many words together with as much 
propriety as Balaam's aſs did, do yet imagine words to 


be infinitely beneath the concern of their exalted un- 
derſtanding. 


* „ Ariſtotelis profectò judicio Grammaticam non 
e ſolum eſſe Philoſophiz partem, (id quod nemo ſa- 
nus negat): ſed ne ab ejus quidem cognitione diſ- 
« ſolvi poſſe intelligeremus.” 


N J. C. SCALIGER de Cauſis. Præfat. 


+ It may appear preſumptuous, but it is neceſſary 
here to declare my opinion; that Mr. Locke in his 


Eſſay never did advance one ſtep beyond the origin of 
Ideas and the compoſition of Terms. 


. 


44 Some CONSIDERATION of 


% xer of ſignification were firſt well ob- 
* ſerved; there could be very little ſaid 
« clearly and pertinently concerning know- 
* ledge: which being converſant about 
* truth, had conſtantly to do with pro- 
« Poſitions. And though it terminated 
in things, yet it was for the moſt part 
« ſo much by the intervention of words, 
<«« that they ſeemed ſcarce ſeparable from 
<< our general knowledge. ' | And again, — 
« Iam apt to imagine that, were the im- 
, perfe&tions of Language, as the inſtru- 
« ment of knowledge, more thoroughly 
« weighed, a great many of the contro- 
ce verſies that make ſuch a noiſe in the 
* world would of themſelves ceaſe; and 
the way to knowledge, and perhaps 
peace too, lie a great deal opener than 
« it does . 
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This deſign (ſays Wilkins) will likewiſe con- 
tribute much to ms clearing of fome of our modern 
6 ' differences 
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So that, from theſe and a great many 


other paſſages throughout the Eſſay, you 


may perceive that the more he reflected 


and ſearched into the human underſtand- 


ing, the more he was convinced of the 


neceſſity of an attention to Language; and 


of the inſeparable connexion between words 


and knowledge. 


B. Ves. 


_—_— —_ 


12 „ 


« differences in religion; “ (and he might have added, 
in all other diſputable ſubjects; eſpecially in matters of 
law and civil government ;)—* by unmaſking many 
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ce wild errors, that ſhelter themſelves under the diſ- 
guiſe of affected phraſes; which, being philoſophi- 
cally unfolded, and rendered according to the ge- 
nuine and natural importance of words, will appear 
to be inconſiſtencies and contradictions. And ſe- 


veral of thoſe pretended myſterious, profound no- 


tions, expreſſed in great ſwelling words, whereby 


ſome men ſet up for reputation, being this way exa- 


mined, will appear to be either nonſenſe, or very flat 
and jejune. And though it ſhould be of no other 
uſe but this, yet were it in theſe days well worth 
a man's pains and ſtudy ; conſidering the common 
miſchief that is done, and the many impoſtures and 
cheats that are put upon men, under the diſguiſe of 
affected, inſignificant phraſes.” Epiſt. Dedicat. 

| E_ 
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| a 

Yes. And therefore he wrote the third 
Book of his Eſſay, on—* the Nature, Uſe, 
* and Signification of Language.” But 
you ſay, the whole of the Eſſay concerns 
Language : whereas. the two firſt Books 
concern the Origin and Compoſition of Ideas: 
and he expreſsly declares that it was not 
till after he had paſſed over them, that he 
thought any conſideration of words was at 
all neceſlary. 

H. | 

If he had been aware of this ſooner, that 
js, before he had treated of, the origin and 
5 .compoſition of Ideas; I think it would 
have made a great difference in his Eſſay. 
And therefore I ſaid, Mr. Locke's Eſſay is 
the beſt Guide to the firſt ſort of Abbrevi- 
tions. 


wg 
Perhaps you imagine that, if he had 
been aware that he was only writing con- 
© cerning 
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cerning Language, he might have avoided 
treating of the origin of Ideas ; and ſo have 
eſcaped the quantity of abuſe which has 
been unjuſtly poured upon him for his 
opinion on that ſubject. 
H. | 

No. I think he would have ſet out juſt 
as he did, with the origin of Ideas; the 
proper ſtarting-poſt of a Grammarian who 
is to treat of their ſigns. Nor is he ſin- 
gular in referring them all to the Senſes ; 
and in beginning an account of Language 
in that manner *. 


B. What 


1 


— 7 


* Nihil in intellectu quod non prius in ſenſu, is, as 


well as its converſe, an antient and well known poſi- 
tion. 


Sicut in ſpeculo ea quz videntur non ſunt, ſed eorum 
ſpecies; ita quz intelligimus, ea ſunt re ips extra 
nos, eorumque ſpecies in nobis. Eft enim guafi rerum 
ſpeculum intellactus naſter; cui, miſe. per ſenſum repreſen- 
tentur res, nihil ſeit ipſe. „„ no Eo 2. 

J. C. Schizer R= Cap. Ixvi. 


« Ienk 
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= B. 

What difference then do you imagine it 

would have made in Mr. Locke's Eſſay, if 
he 


— r — 


4 J ſenſi (ſays Buonmattei) in un certo modo po- 
4 trebbon dirſi Miniſtri, Nunzj, Famigliari, o Segre- 
« tarj dello *ntelletto. E accioche lo Eſempio ce ne 
« faccia piu capaci,—lImaginianci di vedere alcun 
« Principe, ilqual ſe ne ſtia nella ſua corte, nel ſuo 
« palazzo. Non vede egli con gli occhi propj, ne 
« ode coꝰ prop} orecchi quel che per lo ſtato fi faccia: 
4 ma cob tenere in diverſi luoghi varj Miniſtri che lo 
« ragguagliono di cio che ſegue, viene a ſapere inten + 
der per cotal relazione ogni coſa, e bene ſpeſſo molto 
« piu minutamente e piu perfettamente degli ſteſſi 
* miniſtri: Perchè quegli avendo ſemplicemente no- 
<« tizia di quel che avvenuto ſia nella lor citta o pro- 
c vincia, rimangon di tutto I reſto ignoranti, e di fa- 
<« cile poſſon fin delle coſe vedute ingannarſi. Dove 
« 1] principe può aver di tutto il ſeguito cognizione in 
« un ſubito, che ſervendogli per riprova d' ogni par- 
« ticolar riferitogli, non lo laſcia coſi facilmente in- 
« gannare. Coſi, dico, è V Intelletto umano ; ilquale 
<« eſſendo di tutte Þ altre potenze e Signore e Principe, 
„ ſe ne Ka nella ſua ordinaria reſidenza ripoſto, e non 
„ yede ne ode coſa che fi faccia di fuori: Ma avendo 
4 cinque miniſtri che lo ragguaglian di quel che ſuc- 
<: cede, uno nella region della viſta, un altro nella 
« piurifdizion dell' udito, quello nella provincia del 
bi « guſto 
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| he had ſooner been aware of the inſeparable . 


connexion between words and knowledge ; 
or, in the language of Sir Hugh, in Shakeſ- 
peare, that © the lips is parcel of the 
mind &. 

Much. And amongſt many other things, 
I think he would not have talked of the 
compoſition of ideas; but would have ſeen 
that it was merely a contrivance of Lan- 


guage: and that the only compoſition was 


E "0 


* * 


— — 


PIs 


RX < guſto, queſto ne* paeſi dell' odorato, e queſt? altro 


<« nel diftretto del tatto, viene a ſapere per mezzo del 


6 diſcorſo ogni coſa in univerſale, tanto piu de? ſenſi 


« perfettamente, quanto i ſenſi ciaſcuno intendendo 
“ nella ſua pura potenza, non poſſon per tutte come 
ce lo ntelletto diſcorrere. E ſiecome it Principe, 
« ſenza laſciarſi vedere o ſentire, fa noto altrui la 


ce ſua volontà per mezzo degli ſteſſi miniſtri; coſi an 


“ cora l' Intelletto fa intenderſi per via de medeſimi 
« Senſfi,” BUuUoNMATTEI. Tratt. 2. Cap. 2. 


* Divers philoſophers hold that the lips is parcel 


of the mind.” Es 
of Merry Wives of Windfar, Act 1. Scene 4. 
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in the terms; and conſequently that it was 
as improper to ſpeak of a complex idea, as 
it would be to call a conſtellation a com- 
plex ſtar: And that they are not ideas, but 
merely terms, which are general and ab- 


firaF. I think too that he would have 


ſeen the advantage of thoroughly weigh- 


«« ing” not only (as he ſays) © the imper- 


« feftions of Language; but ts perfec- 
tions alſo : For the perfections of Lan- 
guage, not properly underſtood, have been 
one of the chief cauſes of the imperfections 
of - our philoſophy. And indeed, from 
numberleſs paſſages throughout his Eſſay, 
Mr. Locke ſeems to me to have ſuſpected 
ſomething of this ſort : and eſpecially from 
what he hints in his laſt chapter ; where, 


ſpeaking of the doctrine of ſigns, he ſays— | 


© The conſideration then of Ideas and 


« Words, as the great inſtruments of know- | 


e ledge, makes no deſpicable part of their 


« contemplation who would take a view 
„ x 


Mr. LOK ES ESSANYT. 5 
© of human knowledge in the whole ex- 
tent of it. And perhaps, if they were 
te diftinftly weighed and duly conſidered, 
te they would afford us another ſort of Lo- 


t gicł and Critick than what we have hi- 
e therto been acquainted with.” 


B. 


Do not you think that what you now 
advance will bear a diſpute : and that ſome 
better arguments than your bare aſſertion 


are neceſſary to make us adopt your opi- 
nion ? | 


H. 

Yes. To many perſons much more 
would be neceſſary 3 but not to you, I 
only deſire you to read the Eſſay over again 
with attention, and ſee whether all that 
its immortal author has juſtly concluded 
will not hold equally true and clear, if you 
ſubſtitute the compoſition, &c. of terms 
wherever he has ſuppoſed a compoſition, &c. 
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of ideas. And if that ſhall upon ſtrict exa- 
mination appear to you to be the caſe, you 
will nced no other argument againſt the 
compoſition of Ideas: It being exactly ſimi- 
lar to that unanſwerable one which Mr. 
Locke himſelf declares to be ſufficient 
againſt their being innate. For the ſup- 


pPoſition is unneceſſary: Every purpoſe for 
which the compoſition of Ideas was ima- 


gined being more eaſily and naturally an- 
ſwered by the compoſition of Terms: whilſt 
at the ſame time it does likewiſe clear up 
many difficulties in which the ſuppoſed 
compoſition of Ideas neceſſarily involve us. 
And, though this 1s the only argument I 
mean to uſe at preſent, (becauſe I would 
not willingly digreſs too far, and it is not 
the neceſſary foundation for what I have 


undertaken) yet I will venture to ſay, that 


it is an eaſy matter, upon Mr. Locke's own 
principles and a phyſical conſideration of 
N the 
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the Senſes and the Mind, to prove the 
impoſſibility of the compoſition of Ideas. 


B. 


Well. Since you do not intend to build 
any thing upon it, we may ſafely for the 
preſent ſuppoſe what you have advanced ; 
and take it for granted that thegreateſt part 
of Mr. Locke's Eſſay, that is, all which 
relates to what he calls the compoſition, 
abſtraction, complexity, generalization, re- 
lation, &c. of Ideas, does indeed merely 
concern Language. But, pray, let me aſk 
you; If ſo, what has Mr. Locke done in 
the Third Book of his Eſſay? In which he 


profeſſedly treats of the nature, uſe, and 
ſignification of Language? : 


. 

He has really done little elſe but enlarge 
upon what he had ſaid before, when he 
thought he was treating only of Ideas: 
. that 
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that is, he has continued to treat of the 
compoſition of Terms. For though, in the 
paſſage I have before quoted, he ſays, that 
“ unleſs the force and manner of ſignifica- 
« tion of words are firſt well obſerved, 
there can be very little ſaid clearly and 
« pertinently concerning knowledge; 
and though this 1s the declared reaſon of 
writing his Third Book concerning Lan- 
guage, as diſtinct from Ideas; yet he con- 
tinues to treat ſingly, as before, concern- 
ing the Force * of words; and has not ad- 
vanced one ſyllable concerning their Man- 
ner of ſignification. | 


The only Diviſion Mr. Locke has made 
of words, 1s, into—Names of Ideas and 
Particles. This diviſion is not made re- 
gularly and formally ; but is reſerved to 

his 
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The Force of a word depends upon the number of 
Ideas of which that word is the ſign. | 
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his ſeventh Chapter. And even there it is 

done in a very cautious, doubting, looſe, 
_ uncertain manner, very different from that 
incomparable author's uſual method of 
proceeding. For, though the general title 
of the ſeventh Chapter is, —Of Particles; 
yet he ſeems to chuſe to leave it uncertain 
whether he does or does not include Verbs 
in that title, and particularly what he calls 
e the Marks of the Mind's affirming or de- 
*& nying. And indeed he himſelf acknow- 
ledges, in a letter to Mr. Molyneux, that 
, Some parts of that Third Book con- 
* cerning Words, though the thoughts 
«© were eaſy and clear enough, yet colt him 
* more pains to expreſs than all the reſt 
«of his Eſſay. And that therefore he 
* ſhould not- much wonder if there were 
“jn ſome parts of it obſcurity and doubt. 
“ fulneſs.” Now whenever any man finds 
this difficulty to expreſs himſelf, in a lan- 
guage with which he is well acquainted, 
„„ let 
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let him be perſuaded that his thoughts 
are not clear enough : for, as Swift (I 
think) has ſomewhere obſerved, ** When 
« the water is clear you will eaſily ſee to 
1 * the bottom.” 


The whole of this vague Chapter C/ 
Particles—(which ſhould have contained 
an account of every thing but Nouns) is 


comprized in tuo pages and a half: and 
all the reſt of the Third Book concerns 
only, as before, the Force of the names 
of Ideas. ; 
N 3 
How is this to be accounted for? Do 
- you ſuppoſe he was unacquainted with the 
opinions of Grammarians, or that he de- 


ſpiſed the ſubject ? 


H. 
No. I am very ſure of the contrary. 
For it is plain he did not deſpiſe the ſub- 
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ject; ſince he repeatedly and ſtrongly re- 


commends it to others : and at every ſtep 
throughout his Eſſay, I find the moſt evi- 
dent marks of the journey he had himſelf 
taken through all their works. But it 
appears that he was by no means ſatisfied 
with what he found there concerning Par- 
ticles: For he complains that “ this part 
« of Grammar has been as much neglect- 
ed, as ſome others over-diligently cul- 
« tivated.” And ſays, that He who 
«« would ſhew the right uſe of Particles, 
and what ſignificancy and force they 
have, (that is, according to his own 
diviſion, the right uſe, ſignificancy, and 
force of ALL words except the names of 
Ideas) © muſt take a little more pains, 
„enter into his own thoughts, and ob- 
** ſerve nicely the ſeveral poſtures of his 
„mind in diſcourſing.” For theſe Par- 
ticles, he ſays, —** are all marks of ſome 


© action or intimation of the Mind; and 


therefore, 
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« therefore, to underſtand them rightly, 
* the ſeveral views, poſtures, ſtands, 
te turns, limitations and exceptions, and 
«« ſeveral other thoughts of the Mind, for 
e hich we have either None or very defi- 
% cient names, are diligently to be ſtudied, 
Of theſe there are a great variety, much 
«« exceeding the number of Particles.” 
For himſelf, he declines the taſk, however 
neceſſary and neglected by all others; and 
that for no better reaſon than“ I intend 
« not Bere a full explication of this ſort 
« of ſigns.” And yet he was (as he pro- 
feſſed and thought) writing on the human 
Underſtanding ; and therefore ſhould not 
ſurely have left mankind ſtill in the ſame 
darkneſs in which he found them, concern- 
ing theſe hitherto unnamed and {but by 
himſelf) undiſcovered operations of the 
Mind. 


In ſhort, this ſeventh Chapter is, to me, 


a full confeſſion and proof that he had not 
ſettled 
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ſettled his own opinion concerning the 
manner of ſignification of Words: that it 
ſtill remained (though he did not chuſe to 
have it ſo underſtood) a Dęſderatum with 
him, as it did with our great Bacon before 
him : and therefore that he would not de- 
cide any thing about it; but confined him- 
ſelf to the proſecution of his original in- 
quiry concerning the firſt fort of Abbrevi- 
ations, which is by far the moſt important 
to knowledge, and which he ſuppoſed to 
belong to Ideas. 


But though he declined the ſubject, he 
evidently leaned towards the opinion of 
Ariſtotle, Scaliger, and Meſſ. de Port 
Royal: and therefore, without having 
ſufficiently examined their poſition, he too 
haſtily adopted their notion concerning 
the pretended Copula— Is, and Is not. 
He ſuppoſed with them, that affirming and 


denying were operations of the Mind; and 
referred 
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referred all the other ſorts of Words to the 
ſame ſource. Though, if the different 
forts of Words had been (as he was will- 
ing to believe) to be accounted for by the 
different operations of the Mind, it was 
almoſt impoſſible they ſhould have eſcaped 
the penctrating eyes of Mr. Locke. 
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CHAP. II. 
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Of the PARTS of SPEECH. 


B. 


OU ſaid ſome time ago, very truly, 
that the number of Parts of Speech 
was variouſly reckoned : and that it has 
not to this moment been ſettled, what 
ſort of difference in words ſhould entitle 


them to hold a ſeparate rank by them- 
ſelves. 
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By what you have ſince advanced, this 
matter ſeems to be ten times more un- 
ſettled than it was before: for you have 


diſcarded 
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diſcarded the differences of J. hings, and 
the differences of Ideas, and the different 
operations of the Mind, as guides to a di- 
viſion of Language. Naw I cannot for 
my life imagine any other principle that 
you have left to conduct us to the Parts 
of Speech. 

I thought I had laid down in the begin- 
ning, the principles upon which we were 
to proceed in our inquiry into the man- 
ner of fignification of words. 


B. 
Which do you mean? 
H 


The ſame which Mr. Locke employs in 
his inquiry into the Force of words : viz. 
— The two great purpoſes of ſpeech. 


4 B. And 
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B. 
And to what diſtribution do they lead 
you? 
p H. 
1. To words neceſſary for the communi- 
cation of our Thoughts. And 
2. To Abbreviations, employed for the 
ſake of diſpatch. | 


B. 
How many of each do you reckon ? 
And which are they? 


H. 

In what particular language do you 
mean? For, if you do not confine your 
queſtion, you might as reaſonably expect 
me (according to the fable) © to make a 
* coat to fit the moon in all her changes.” 


B. 


Why? Are they not the ſame in all 
languages? 


H. Thoſe 
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. 


Thoſe neceſſary to the communication of 


our thoughts are. 


| | . 
And are not the others alſo? 


H. 
No. Very different. 


B. 


I thought we were talking of Univerſal 


Grammar. 


H. 


F mean fo too. But I cannot anſwer 
the whole of your queſtion, unleſs you 
confine it to ſome particular language with 
which I am acquainted. However, that 
need not diſturb you: for you will find 
afterwards that the principles will apply 


univerſally. 


B. Well 
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H. 
. Thoſe neceſſary to the communication of 
our thoughts are. 


| B. 
And are not the others allo ? 


H. 
No. Very different. 


| B. 

I thought we were talking of Univerſal 
Grammar. | 

H. 

F mean ſo too. But I cannot anſwer 
the whole of your queſtion, unleſs you 
confine it to ſome particular language with 
which I am acquainted. However, that 
need not difturb you: for you will find 
afterwards that the principles will apply 
univerſally. 


B. Well 
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| B. 
Well. For the preſent then confine 


yourſelf to the neceſſary Parts : and exem- 
plify in the Engliſh. 


In Engliſh, and in all Languages, there 


are only 4 ſorts of words which are ne- 


ceſſary for the communication of our 
thoughts. | 
= 
And they are? 
| H. 
I. Noun, and 
2.. ern. 
B. 
Theſe are the common names, and I 
ſuppoſe you uſe them according to the com- 
mon acceptation. 


%; 


H. 
I ſhould not otherwiſe have choſen them, 


but becauſe they are commonly employed ; 
and 
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and it would not be eaſy to diſpoſſeſs them 
of their preſcriptive title : beſides, with- 
out doing any miſchief, it faves time in 
our diſcourſe. And I uſe them according 
to their common acceptation. 


B. 
But you have not all this while informed 
me how many Parts of Speech you mean 
to lay down. 


H. 


| That ſhall be as you pleaſe. Either 
Two, or 7 wenty, or more. In the ſtrict 
ſenſe of the term, no doubt both the ne- 
ceſſary words and the Abbreviations are all 
of them Parts of Speech; becauſe they 
are all uſeful in Language, and each has a 

different manner of ſignificatior 
think it of great conſequence boch to 
knowledge and to Languages, to keep the 
words employed for the different purpoſes 
| of 
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of ſpeech, as diſtinct as poſſible. And 
therefore I am inclined to allow that rank 
only to the neceſſary words *: and to in- 
clude all the others (which are not neceſ- 

ſary to ſpeech, but merely ſubſtitutes of 
the firſt ſort) under the title of Abrevia- 
F085, 


B. 
Merely Subſtitutes ! You do not mean 
that you can diſcourſe as well without as 
with them ? | 


Not as well. A fledge cannot be drawn 
along as ſmoothly, and eaſily, and ſwiftly, | 
as a carriage with wheels ; but it may be 


dragged. 


I Ys. B. Do 
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* « Res neceſſarias Philoſophus primo loco ſtatuit: 
5 accefſlorias autem & vicarias, mox.“ 


I. C. Scaliger de Cauſis L. L. cap. 110. 
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B. 

Do you mean then that, without uſing 
any other fort of word whatever, and 
merely by the means of the Noun and 
Verb alone, you can relate or communi- 
cate any thing that I can relate or com- 
municate with the help of all the others ? 


Yes. It is the great proof of all I have 
advanced. And, upon trial, you will find 
that you may do the fame. But, after 
the long habit and familiar uſe of Abbre- 
viations, your firſt attempts to do without 
them will ſeem very aukward to you; and 
you will ſtumble as often as a horſe, long 
| uſed to be ſhod, that has newly caſt his 
ſhoes. Though indeed (even with thoſe 
who have not the habit to ſtruggle againſt) 
without Abbreviations, Language can get on 
but lamely : and therefore they have been 
introduced, in different plenty, and more 
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or leſs happily, in all Languages. And 
upon theſe two points Abbreviation of 
Terms, and Abbreviation in the manner of 
 fgnification of words—depends the reſpec- 
tive excellence of every Language. All 
their other comparative advantages are 


trifling. 


B, 


I like your method of proof very well; 
and will certainly put it to the trial. But 
before I can do that properly, you muſt 
explain your Abbreviations: that I may 
know what they ſtand for, and what words 

to put in their room. 


| . - H * : 
Would you have me then paſs over the 
two neceſſary Parts of Speech; and pro- 
ceed immediately to their Abbreviations? 


1 "KB 
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5 

If you will. For I ſuppoſe you agree 
with the common opinion, concerning the 
words which you have diſtinguiſhed as n- 
ceffary to the communication of our 
thoughts. Thoſe you call neceſſary, I 
ſuppoſe you allow to be the figns of diffe- 


rent ſorts of Ideas, or of different opera- 
tions of the mind. 


Indeed I do not. The buſineſs of the 


mind, as far as it concerns Language, ap- 
pears to me to be very ſimple. It extends 
no farther than to receive Impreſſions, 
that is, to have Senſations or Feelings, 
What are called its operations, are merely 
the operations of Language, A conſide- 
ration of Ideas, or of the Mind, or of 
Things (relative to the Parts of Speech) 
will lead us no farther than to Nouns: i. e. 
the ſigns of thoſe impreſſions, or names 
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of ideas. The other Part of Speech, the 
Verb, muſt be account@ for from the ne- 
ceſſary uſe of it in communication. It is 
in fact the communication itſelf: and 
therefore well denominated Piu, dictum. 
For the Verb is qvop loquimun *; the 
Noun, DE Quo. | 
| B. 

Let us proceed then regularly ; and hear 
what you have to ſay on each of your wo 
neceſſary Parts of Speech. 


, 2 — 
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ce Alterum eff quod loquimur; alterum de qua 
* loquimur,” 
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Quinctil. lib. i. cap. 4 
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H. 

F the firſt Part of Speech — the 
Noun, —it being the beſt underſtood, 

and therefore the moſt ſpoken of by others, 
I ſhall need at preſent to ſay little more 
than that it is the fimple or complex, the 
parti cular or general fign or name of one 
or more Ideas. — 


I ſhall only remind you, that at this 
ſtage of our inquiry concerning Language, 
comes in moſt properly the conſideration 

. „ 
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of the Force of terms : which 1s the whole 
buſineſs of Mr. Locke's Eſſay; to which 
I refer you. And I imagine that Mr. 
Locke's intention of confining himſelf to 
the conſideration of the Mind only, was 
the reaſon that he went no farther than to 
the Force of Terms; and did not meddle 
with their Manner of ſignification, to 
which the Mind alone could: never lead 


B. 


Do you ſay nothin g of the Declenſion, 
Number, Caſe and Gender of Nouns? 


H. 
At preſent nothing. There is no pains- 
worthy difficulty nor diſpute about them. 


B. 


4 


Surely there is about the Gender. And 


Mr. Harris particularly has thought it 
| worth 
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74 Of the No ux. 
worth his while to treat at large of what 
others have ſlightly hinted concerning it *: 
and has ſupported his reaſoning by a long 
liſt of poetical authorities. What think 
yew of that part of his book? 


H. 
That, with the reſt of it, he had much 
| Better have let it alone. And as for his 
e 
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* « Pythagorici ſexum in cundtis agnoſcunt, &c. 
* Agens, Mas; Patiens, Fœmina. Quapropter Deus 
<« dicunt maſculins; Terra,. faeminine;. & Ignis, maſ- 
& culine; & Aqua, fœmininè: quoniam in his Acttio, 
« in iſtis Paſſio relucebat. 

| Campanella, 


In rebus inveniuntur duz proprietates generales, 
< ſcilicet proprietas Agentis, & proprietas Patients. 
« Genus eft modus ſignificandi nominis ſumptus a pro- 
ec prietate activa vel paſſiva. Genus maſcylinum eſt 
c modus ſignificandi rem ſub proprietate agentis : 
* Genus femininum eſt * rem ſub 
= propr ietate patientis. 
Scotus-Gram. Spec. * xvi. 
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poetical authorities; the Muſes (as I have 
heard Mrs, Peachum ſay of her own ſex 
in caſes of murder) are bitter bad judges 
in matters of philoſophy. Beſides that 
Reaſon is an arrant Deſpot ; who, in his 
own dominions, admits of no authority 
but his owt. And Mr. Harris is particu- 
larly unfortunate in the very outſet of that 
—* ſubtle kind of reaſoning (as he calls it) 
ce which diſcerns even in things without 
r ſex, a diſtant analogy to that great na- 
e tural diſtinction. For his very firſt 
inſtances, the sun and the Mo.- de- 
ſtroy the whole ſubtilty of this kind of 
reaſoning *. For Mr. Harris ought to 
have 
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* It can only have been Mr. Harris's authority, 
and the ill-· founded praiſes laviſhed on his performance, 
that could miſlead Dr. Prieſtley, in his thirteenth 18c- 
ture, haſtily and without examination, to ſay———— 
«Thus, for example, the sux having a ſtronger, and 
the Moon. a weaker influence over the world, and 

| « there 
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have known, that in many Aſiatic Lan- 
guages, and in all the northern Languages 
of this part of the globe which we in- 
habit, and particularly in our Mother-lan- 
guage the Anglo-ſaxon (from which suN 
and Moon are immediately derived to us) 
SUN is Feminine, and MOON is Maſculine . 


80 


ya 


<« there being but two celeſtial bodies ſo remarkable; 
&« Ml] nations, I believe, that uſe genders, have aſ- 


& cribed to the Sun the gender of the Male, and to 
« the Moon that of the Female.” 


In the Gothic, Anglo-faxon, German, Daniſh and 
Swediſh, sux is feminine: In modern Ruan it is 
neuter. 


* « Apud Saxones, Luna, Mona. Mona autem 
« Germanis ſuperioribus Mon, alias Man; a Mon, 
« alias Man veterrimo ipſorum rege & Deo patrio, 
« quem Tacitus meminit, & in Luna celebrabant,— 
&« Ex hoc Lunam maſculino (ut Hebræi) dicunt ge- 
“ nere, Der Mon: Dominamque ejus & Amaſiam, e 
e cujus aſpectu alias languet, alias reſipiſcit, Die Son; 
& quaſi hunc Lunam, hanc Solem. Hinc & Idolum 
« Lunz viri fingebant ſpecie ; non, ut Verſtegan opi- 
& natur, fœminæ.“ 

i | Spelman's Gloſſ. Mona. 
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So feminine is the Sun, that our northern 
Mythology makes her the Vie of Tuiſco. 


And if our Engliſh Poets, Shakeſpeare, 


Milton, &c. have, by a familiar Proſo- 
„ peia, made them of different genders; it is 2 ay 


"only becauſe, from their claſſical reading, 
they adopted the ſouthern not the northern 


mythology ; and followed the pattern of 
their Greek and Roman maſters. . 


Figure apart, in our Language, the 


names of things without ſex are alſo with- 


5 * t out 


* 
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| * 

« De generibus Nominum (que per articulos, ad- 
c jectiva, participia, & pronomina indicantur) hie nihil 
e tradimus. Obiter tamen obſervet Lector, ut ut 
<«< minuta res eſt, Solem (Sunna vel Sunne) in Anglo- 
s ſaxonica eſſe faeminini generis, & Lunam (Mona) 
o ele maſculini.” G. Hickes. 


«© Quomodo item Sol eſt virile, Germanicum Sunn, 

« femininum. Dicunt enim Die Sunn, non Der Sunn. 

* Unde & Solem Tuiſconis uxorem fuiſſe fabu- 
* lantur.“ : 
7 G. J. Voſſius, 


* iraI part 7. Hom ry JV. 
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out gender *. And this, not becauſe our 

Reaſoning or Underſtanding differs from 

theirs who gate them gender; (which 
muſt 


* exus enim non niſi in Animali, aut in iis quæ 
cc Animalis naturam imitantur, ut Arbores. Sed ab 
„ uſu hoc factum eſt; qui nunc maſculinum ſexum, 
< nunc femininum attribuiſſet . Proprium autem 
ic generum eſſe pati mutationem, ſatis patet ex genere 
< incerto; ut etiam Armentas dixerit Ennius, quæ nos 
& Armenta.” J. C. Scaliger de cauſis, cap. Ixxix. 


c Nominum quoque genera mutantur adeo, ut pri- 
<« vatim libros ſuper hac re veteres confecerint. Al- 
< terum argumentum eſt ex iis quæ Dubia ſive Incerta 
© yocant. Sic enim dictum eſt, Hic vel Hæc dies. 
« Tertium teſtimonium eſt in quibuſdam : nam Plautus 
6c. collum maſculino dixit. Item Jubar, Palumbem, 
cc atque alia, diverſis quam nos generibus eſſe a priſcis 
c pronunciata.“ Id. cap. ciii. 


c Amour qui eſt maſculin au ſingulier, eſt quelque- 
ce fois feminin au pluriel; de folles amours. On dit 
ec au maſculin Un Comte, Un Duch+; & au feminin 
c Une Comte pairie, Une Duchi pairie. On dit encore 
&« De zonnes gens, & Des gens malheureux. Par ol 
& vous voyez que le ſubſtantif Gens eſt feminin, 
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muſt be the caſe, if the Mind or Reaſon 
was concerned in it &.) But becauſe with 
ve 


“ lorſqu' il eft precede d' un adjectif; & ** eſt 
<« maſculin, lorſqu' il en eſt ſuivi.“ 
L Abbe de Condillac, P. 2. chap. iv. | 


The ingenious mw of—Notes on the Gramma- 
tica Sinica of M. Fourmont—ſays, ** According/to 
« the Grammaire Raiſonnee, les genres ont ets inuentôt 


« pour les terminaiſons. But the Meſſ. du Port Royal 


© have diſcovered a different origin; they tell us that 
Arbor e feminine, parceque comme une bonne mere 
& elle porte du fruit. Miratur non ſua, How could 
« Frenchmen forget that in their own la meilleure des 
* langues poſſibles, Fruit-trees are maſculine, and their 
© fruits feminine? Mr. Harris has adopted this idea: 
* he might as well have left it to its legitimate pa- 
* rents.“ P. 47. 


* Sane in ſexu ſeu genere phyſico omnes natianes 

** convenire debebugt; quoniam natura eſt eadem, 
<« nec ad placitum ſcriptorum mutatur. At Poetæ & 
6 Pictores in coloribus non ſemper convenium. Ven- 
< tos Romani non ſolum finxerunt eſſe viros, ſed & 
Deos: at Hebræi contra eos ut Nymphas pinxerunt. 
< Atbores Latini ſpecie fœmineã pinxerunt; viriti 
* Hiſpani, &c. Regiones urbeſque Deas eſſe volyit 
« Gentilium 
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us the relation of words to each other is 
denoted by the place or by Prepoſitions ; 
- which denotation in their language uſually 
made a part of the words themſelves, and 
was ſhewn by caſes or terminations. This 
contrivance of theirs, allowing them a 
more varied conſtruction, made the ter- 
minating genders of Adjectives uſeful, in 
order to avoid miſtake and miſapplica- 
tion. 


* 


« Gentilium Latinorum Theologia: at Germani om- 
cc nia hæc ad neutrum rejecerunt. Et quidem in Ge- 
ec nere, ſeu ſexũs diſtinctione grammatica, magna eſt 
< inter authores differentia; non ſolum in diverſis lin- 
cc guis, ſed etiam in eadem. In Latina, ne ad alias, 
< recurram, aliter Oratores, & aliter Poetæ: aliter 
« yeteres, & aliter juniores ſentiunt, &c. Iberes in 
« Aſia florere dicuntur, & linguam habere elegantem, 
« & tamen nullam generum varietatem agnoſcunt.” 
| + Caramuel, Ixii. 
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Of the ARTICLE and INTERJECTION: 


B. i 
TY OWEVER connected with the 
Noun, and generally treated of at 


the ſame time, I ſuppoſe you forbear to 
mention the Articles at preſent, as not al- If 
lowing them to be a ſeparate Part of Speech; | | i 
at leaſt not a neceſſary Part; becauſe, as | dl 
Wilkins tells us, “ the Latin is without 
% them *. Notwithſtanding which, 
when you conſider with him that“ they 


* are ſo convenient for the greater diſ- 


G „ tinctneſs 


—— 


* Eſſay, Part 3. Chap. 3. 
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* tinctneſs of ſpeech ; and that upon this 
% account, the Hebrew, Greek, Sclavonic, 
and moſt other languages have them;“ 
perhaps you will not think it improper to 
follow the example of many other Gram- 
marians: who, though like you, they 
deny them to be any part of ſpeech, have 
yet treated of them ſeparately from thoſe 
parts which they enumerate. And this 
you may very conſiſtently do, even though 
you ſhonld conſider them, as the Abbe 
Girard calls them, merely the avant-cou- 
reurs to announce the approach or entrance 
of a Noun *. | 
l H. Of 


* ” 
EM . ? — 4 8 G "—— , * as 


* „ Pabandonne Part' de copier des mots dits & 

% repetes mille fois avant moi; puiſqu'ils n'expli- 
& quent pas les choſes eſſentielles que j'ai deſſein de 
« faire entendre à mes lecteurs. Une Etude attentive 
<« faite d'apres uſage m'inſtruit bien mieux. Elle 
« m' apprend que Article eft un mot Etabli pour an- 
* noncer & particulariſer ſimplement la choſe fans la 
« nommer: c'eſt à dire, qu'il eft une expreſſion in 
« definie, quoique poſitive, dont la juſte valeur n'eſt 
| « que 
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H. 


Of all the accounts which have been 
given of the Article, I muſt own I think 
that 


— 
— — 


« que de faire naitre Videe d'une eſpece ſubſiſtente 
« qu'on diſtingue de la totalite des etres, pour ètre 
« enſuite nommee. Cette definition en expoſe claire- 
ment la nature & le ſervice propre, au quel on le 
« voit conſtamment attache dans quelque circonſtance 
<« que ce ſoit, Elle m'en donne une idee nette & de- 
terminẽe: me le fait reconnoitre par tout: & m' em- 
“ peche de le confondre avec tout autre mot d'eſpece 
diffèrente. Je ſens parfaitement que lorſque je veux 
parler d'un objet, qui ſe preſente a mes yeux ou 2 
mon imagination, le genie de ma langue ne m'en 
fournit pas toujours la denomination preciſe dans le 
premier inſtant de Pexecution de la parole: que le 
plus ſouvent il m'offre d'abord un autre mot, comme 
un commencement de ſujet propose & de diſtinction 
des autres objets; enſorte que ce mot eſt un vrai 
preparatoire A la denomination, par lequel elle eft 
annonce, avant que de ſe preſenter elle meme : Et 
voila I Article tel que je Vai defini. Si cet Avant- 
coureur diminue la vivacite du langage, il y met en 
recompenſe une certaine politeſſe & une dèlicateſſe 
qui naiſſent de cette idee preparatoire & indefinie 
d'un objet qu'on va nommer: car par ce moyen 
* Peſprit etant rendu attentif avant que d'ètre inſtruit, 
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that of the very ingenious Abbé Girard 
to be the moſt fantaſtic and abſurd. The 
fate of this very neceſſary word has been 
moſt ſingularly hard and unfortunate. For 
though without it, or ſome equivalent in- 
vention *, men could not communicate 
their thoughts at all; yet (like many of 
the moſt uſeful things in this world) from 
its unaffected ſimplicity and want of bril- 
liancy, it has been ungratefully neglected 


and 


e il a le plaiſir d' aller au devant de la denomination, 
c de la deſirer, & de Pattendre avant que de la poſ- 
* ſeder. Plaiſir qui a ici, comme ailleurs, un mérite 
<« flateur, propre a piquer le gout. —Qu'on me paſſe 
tc cette metaphore ; puiſqu'elle a de la juſteſſe, & fait 
© connoitre d'une maniere ſenſible une choſe tres-ms- 
„ taphyſique.” Diſc. iv. 

* For ſome equivalent invention, ſee the Perſian 
and other Eaſtern languages ; which ſupply the place 
of our Article by a termination to thoſe Nouns which 
they would indefinitely particularize. 


This circumſtance of fact (if there were not other 
reaſons) ſufficiently explodes Girard's notion of Avant- 
courturs. 
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and degraded. It has been unn 


after Scaliger, as ** otzſum loquaciſſimæ 


« gentis Inſtrumentum; or, at beſt, as a 


mere vaunt- courier to announce the com- 


ing of his maſter: whilſt the brutiſh in- 


articulate Interjection, which has nothing 
to do with ſpeech, and is only the miſer- 
able refuge of the ſpeechleſs, has been 
permitted, becauſe beautiful and gaudy, to 
uſurp a place amongſt words, and to ex- 
clude the Article from its well-earned 
dignity. But though the Article is de- 
nied by many Grammarians to be a Part 
of Speech; it is yet, as you ſay, treated 
of by many, ſeparately from thoſe parts 
which they allow. This inconſiſtency * 
and the cauſe of it are pleaſantly ridiculed 

G 3 by 


1 


* What Scaliger ſays of the Participle may very 
juſtly be applied to this manner of treating the Article, 
<« Si non eſt Nota, imo vero fi nonnullis ne pars qui- 
“dem orationis ulla, ab aliis ſeparata, judicata eſt; 
“quo conſilio ei rei, quæ nuſquam extat, ſedem ſta- 
* tuunt,” Lib. 7. Cap. cxl. 


86 uin Arier 


by Buonmattei, whoſe underſtanding had 
courage ſufficient to reſtore, the Article; 
and to launch out beyond quelle fatali co- 
lonne che gli antichi avevan ſegnate col — 
Non plus ultra. Dodici'“ (ſays he, 
Tratt. 7. Cap. 22, 23.) “ affermiamo eſſer 


le Parti dell' orazione nella noſtra lin- 
« gua. Ne ci ſiam curati che gli altri 
e quaſi tutti non ne voglion conceder piu 
«© d' otto; moſſi, come {1 vede, da una 
en certa ſopraſtizioſa oſtinazione (ſia detto 
con pace e riverenza loro) che gli au- 
xg tori piu antichi hanno ſtabilito tal nu- 
* mero: Quaſi che abbiano in tal modo 
4 proibito a noi il paſſar quelle fatali 
* colonne che gli antichi avevan ſegnate 
% col Non plus ultra. Onde perche 1 
Latini dicevan tutti con una voce uni- 
6 forme — Partei Qnationis ſunt vo 


66 quei che intorno a cent anni ſono ſeriſ- 


&« ſon le regole di queſta lingua, comin- 
ciavan con la medeſima cantilena. II 
66 che ; 
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cc che ſe ſia da commendare o da biaſimare 
* non dirò: Baſta che a me par una coſa 
* ridicoloſa, dire—Orto ſon le parti dell 
T oraZione, — e ſubito ſoggiugnere — Ma 


* - * 9 . * * 
* iunanzi che io di quelle incominci a ra- 


« gionare, fa meſtiero che ſopra gli Arti- 


* colt alcuna coſa ti dica. 


7 


* Queſto è il medeſimo che ſe diceſſi- | | I 
„mo Tre ſon le parti del mondo: Ma if 
prima ch' io ti ragioni di quelle, fa meſ- | fi 
« tiero che ſopra V'Europa alcuna coſa it 
* 1 6c. | f 
B. 2 

li 

As far as reſpects the Article I think i 
you are right. But why ſuch bitterneſs i 
againſt the Interjection? Why do you not i 


rather follow Buonmattei's example; and, 


— — — 


— 
9 as 
— — — — — 


inſtead of excluding both, admit them 
both to be Parts of Speech? —* 
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$8 Of the ARTICLE 


H. 

Becauſe the dominion of Speech is erect- 
ed upon the downfall of Interjections. 
Without the artful contrivances of Lan- 
guage, mankind would have nothing but 
Interjections with which to communicate, 
orally, any of their feelings. The neigh- 
ing of a horſe, the lowing of a cow, the 
barking of a dog, the purring of a cat, 
ſneezing, coughing, groaning, ſhrieking, | 
and every other involuntary convulſion 
with oral ſound, have almoſt as good a 
title to be called Parts of Speech, as In- 
terjections have. Voluntary Interjections 
are only employed when the ſuddenneſs or 
vehemence of ſome affection or paſſion re- 
turns men to their natural ſtate; and makes 
them, for a moment, forget the uſe of 
ſpeech 7" or when, from ſome circum- 
ſtance, the ſhortneſs of time will not per- 
mit them to exerciſe it. And in books 
they are only uſed for embelliſhment, and 
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to mark ſtrongly the above ſituations. But 
where Speech can be employed, they are 
totally uſeleſs; and are always inſufficient 
for the purpoſe of communicating our 
thoughts. And indeed where will you 
look for the Interjection? Will you find 
it amongſt laws, or in books of civil in- 
ſtitutions, in hiſtory, or in any treatiſe of 


uſeful arts or ſciences? No. You muſt 


ſeek for it in rhetorick and poetry, in no- 


vels, plays and romances. 


B. 

If what you ſay is true, I muſt acknow- 
ledge that the Article has had hard mea- 
ſure to be diſplaced for the Interjection. 
For by your declamation, and the zeal 
you have ſhewn in its defence, it is evi- 
dent that you do not intend we ſhould, 
with Scaliger, conſider it merely as ortio- 
© ſum Inſtrumentum. | 
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90 Of tbe AnTICLE 


M.oſt affuredly not: though I acknow- 


| ledge that it has been uſed 97705 by many 


nations *. And I do not wonder that, 
keeping his eyes ſolely on the ſuperfluous 
uſe (or rather abuſe) of it, he ſhould too 
haſtily conclude againſt this very neceſſary 
inſtrument itſelf. | 


B. 
Say you ſo! very neceſſary inſtrument ! 


Since then you have, contrary to my ex- 


pectation, allowed its neceſſity, I ſhould be 


glad to know how the Article comes to 


be 


| / 
4 ſexoit a ſouhaiter qu'on ſupprimat ! Article, / 
“toutes les fois que les noms ſont ſuffiſamment deter- 


« mines par le -£ nature de_Ja choſe ou par lès circon- 7 | 


« ſtances; le Ndiſcours En ſeroit Plus vil. Mais la 2 
« grande habitude que nous nous en a ſommes faites, ne 
le permet pas: & ce n'eſt que dans des proverbes, / 
— . EF 5 8 . 

* plus anciens que cette habitude, que nous nous faiſons 
« une lot de Ie ſupprimer. On dit—Pauvrett weft I 
pas vice: au lieu de dire La pauvrett net pas un 
vice. 2697 e Gram, Part 2. 8 1 
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be ſo 15 to Speech: and, if necgh 
ſary, how can the Latin language be with- 
out it, as moſt authors agree that it is * ? 


And when you have given me ſatisfaction 


ON 


8 the Latin 2 ui is no other than the Greek CL s. 


« Articulus nobis nullus & Græcis ſuperfluus.“ 


<« Satis conſtat Græcorum Articulos non neglectos Mo 7*, 
& a nobis, ſed eorum uſum ſuperfluum.” WP 


J. C. SCALIGER de C. L. L. Cap. Ixxii.—cxxxi. 


It is pleaſant after this to have Scaliger's authority 


| againſt himſelf, and to hear him prove that the Latin 


not only has Articles; but even the very identical Ar- 
ticle o of the Greeks : for he ſavs (and, notwithſtand- 
ing the etymological diſſent of Voſſius, ſays truly) that 


« Articulum, Fabio teſte, Latinus ſermo non deſi- 
« derat: imo, me judice, plane ignorat.” 


G. J. Vossvs. 


& Diſpleaſed with the redundance of Particles in the 
*e Greek, the Romans extended their diſpleaſure to the 


6 Article, which they totally baniſhed.” Notes on the 


Grammatica Sinica of Monſ. F ORMONT), P- 54+. 
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on thoſe points, you will permit me to aſk - 


you a few queſtions farther, 


. 


Vou may learn its neceſſity, if you pleaſe, 


from Mr. Locke. And that once proved, 
it follows of conſequence that I muſt deny 
its abſence from the Latin or from any 
other language *. 


| = : 
Mr. Locke! He has not ſo much as 


even once mentioned the Article. 


H. 


Notwithſtanding which he has ſuſfi- 


ciently proved its neceſſity; and conducted 
” us 


„ 
* 


— — — 
* ' Article indicatif ſe ſupplee ſur tout par la ter- 


4 minaiſon, dans les langues a terminaiſons, comme 
„E ngue Latine. Ceſt ce qui avoit fait ire 
. mal- a- propos que les Latins n'avoient aucun Article; 
„ & qui avoit fait conclure plus mal-à- propos encore 
« que I Article n' etoit pas une partie du diſcours.“ 


Couxr DE GEBELIN, Gram. Univerſelle, p. 192. 
- : ' [/ | 
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us directly to its uſe and purpoſe. For in 
the eleventh Chapter of the ſecond Book 
of his Eſſay, Sect. 9. he ſays,— The uſe 
* of words being to ſtand as outward 
* marks of our internal ideas, and thoſe 
ideas being taken from particular things; 
if every particular idea ſhould have a 
« diſtin name, names would be endleſs.” 
80 again, Book 3. Chap. 3. treating of 
General Terms, he ſays,—* All things that 
* exiſt being particulars, it may perhaps 
be thought reaſonable that words, which 
* ought to be conformed to things, ſhould 
«© be fo too; I mean in their ſignification. 
* But yet we find the quite contrary. 
The far greateſt part of words that make 


e all languages, are General Terms. Which 


* has not been the effect of neglect, or 
chance, but of reaſon and neceflity. 
For, firſt, it is impoſſible that every 
* particular thing ſhould have a diſtin& 


«« peculiar name. For the fignification 


I * and 
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and uſe of words depending on that con- 


nection which the mind makes between 
its ideas and the ſounds it uſes as ſigns 


of them; it is neceſſary, in the applica- 


tion of names to things, that the mind 


ſhould have diſtinct ideas of the things, 
and retain alſo the particular name that 


belongs to every one, with its peculiar 


appropriation to that idea. We may 


therefore eaſily find a reaſon why men 
have never attempted to give names to 
each ſheep in their flock, or crow that 
flies over their heads ; much leſs to call 
every leaf of plants or grain of ſand that 
came in their way by a peculiar name. — 
Secondly, If it were poſſible, it would 
be uſeleſs : becauſe it would not ſerve 
to the chief end of Language. Men 
would in vain heap up names of parti- 
cular things, that would not ſerve them 
to communicate their thoughts. Men 
learn names, and uſe them in talk with 
« others, 
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*© others, only that they may be under- 
5 ſtood;, which is then only done, when 
by uſe or conſent, the ſound I make by 
e the organs of ſpeech excites in another 
man's mind who hears it, the idea I ap- 
<« ply to it in mine when 1 ſpeak it. This 
* cannot be done by names applied to 
“ particular things, whereof 1 alone hav- 
ing the ideas in my mind, the names of 
them could not be ſignificant or intelli- 
te gible to another who was not acquainted 
“ with all thoſe very particular things 
« which had fallen under my notice.” — 
And again, Sect. 11.—* General and Uni- 
e verſal belong not to the real exiſtence of 
{© things ; but are the inventions and crea- 
te tures of the Underſtanding, made by it for 
ce 1ts own uſe, and concern only fgns. Uni- 
te yerſality belongs not to things themſelves 
e which are all of them particular in their 
« ,exiſtence. When therefore we quit Par- 
« ticulars, the Generals that reſt are only 


creatures 


Ns, 
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e creatures of our own making; their ge- 
< neral nature being nothing but the ca- 
te pacity they are put into of ſignifying or 
<« repreſenting many Particulars.” 


Now from this neceflity of General Terms, 
follows immediately the neceſſity of the Ar- 
ticle: whoſe buſineſs it is to reduce their 
generality, and upon occaſion to enable us 
to employ general terms for Particulars. 


So that the Article alſo, in combination 
with a general term, is merely a /ub/Zrtute. 
But then it differs from thoſe ſubſtitutes 
which we have ranked under the general 


head of Abbreviations: becauſe it is neceſ- 


ſary for the communication of our thoughts, 


and ſupplies the place of words which are 
not in the language. Whereas Abbrevia- 
tions are not neceſſary for communication; 


and ſupply the place of words which are 


in the language. 
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B. | 
As far then as regards the Article, Mr. 
Harris ſeems at preſent to be the author 
moſt likely to meet with your approbation : 
for he not only eſtabliſhes its neceſſity, in 
order © to circumſcribe the latitude of ge- 
* nera and ſpecies,” and therefore treats ' 
of it ſeparately ; but has raiſed it to a de- 
gree of importance much beyond all other 
modern Grammarians. And though he 
admits of only two Articles, © properly 
« and ſtriftly ſo called,” viz. a and Tas ; 
yet has he aſſigned to theſe two little words 
full one fourth part in his diſtribution of 
language: which, you know, is into — 
_ « Subſtantives, Attributives, Definitives, 
7 « and Connectives.“ | 


* * 


H. 
If Mr. Harris has not intirely ſecured 
1 my concurrence with his doctrine of De- 
( Aus I muſt confeſs he has at leaſt taken 
i El effectual 


HAI 


effectual care to place it compleatly beyond 
the reach of confutation. He fays, 


1. The Articles have no meaning, 
« but when aſſociated to ſome 
6 other word.“ 


* Nothin g can be more nearly relat- 
ed than the Greek article Oto 
the Engliſh article Tre.” 


8 a But the article A defines in an 


«« imperfect manner.” 


4- © Therefore the Greeks have no ar- 


3 correſpondent to our arti- 
« cle A.” 


5. However they ſupply its place. 
And How, think you? 

6. By a Negation =(obſerve well their 

method of ſupply— by a nega- 

tion of their article O; (that 
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1s, as he well explains himſelf, )— 
<« without any thing prefixed, but 
only the article 'O withdrawn.” 


7, © Even in Engliſh, we alſo expreſs 
« the force of the article A, in 
« plurals, by the ſame negation of 


« the article THE *.“ 


Now here I acknowledge myſelf to be 
compleatly thrown out ; and, like the phi- 
I 2 loſopher 


3 


— 4 


* « Tt is perhaps owing to the imperfect manner in 


„ which the Article A defines, that the Greeks have 


* no article correſpondent to it, but ſupply its place, 
by a negation of their Article 0.—O ature; ing, 
* THE man fell; arbpuro; eneo:y, A man fell; - without 
any thing prefixed, but only the Article withdrawn. 
«© Even in Engliſh, where the Article A cannot be 
<« uſed, as in plurals, its force is expreſſed by the ſame 
«© negation.—T hoſe arc THE men, means, Thoſe are 
individuals of which we poſleſs ſome previous know- 
“ ledge.—T hoſe are men, the Article apart, means no 
more than they are ſo many vague and uncertain 
individuals; juſt as the phraſe, —4 man, in the ſin- 
« gular, implies one of the ſame number.” 
Book 2. Chap, 1. 
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| loſopher of old, merely for want of a firm 
reſting-place on which to fix my machine : 
for it would have been as eaſy for him to 


raiſe the earth with a fulcrum of ether, as 


for me to eſtabliſh any reaſoning or argu- 


ment on this ſort of negation. For, “no- 


& thing being prefixed,” I cannot imagine 


in what manner or in what reſpect a nega- 
tion of O or of THE, differs from a nega- 
tion of Harris or of Pudding. For lack 
however of the light of comprehenſion, I 
mult do, as other Grammarians do in ſimi- 
lar ſituations ; attempt to illuſtrate by a 
parallel. | 


I will ſuppoſe Mr. Harris (when one of 
the Lords of the Treaſury) to have ad- 
dreſſed the Miniſter in the ſame ſtyle of 
reaſoning. 


e Salaries, Sir, produce no 
« benefit, unleſs aſſociated to ſome receiv- 
© er: my falary at preſent is but an im- 
« perfect proviſion for myſelf and family: 
but 
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much diſſimilar from the Rulers of the 


compleat. Oblige me therefore by with- 
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* but your ſalary as Miniſter is much more 


% drawing my preſent ſcanty pittance; and 
*« ſupply its place to me, by a negation of 
your ſalary.” I think this requeſt could 
not reaſonably have been denied : and what 
ſatisfaction Mr. Harris would have felt by 
finding his theory thus reduced to practice, 
no perſon can better judge than myſelf; 
becauſe I have experienced a conduct not 
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Inner Temple: who having firſt inticed me 
to quit one profeſſion, after many years of 
expectation have very handſomely ſupplied 


its place to me by a negation of the other. 3 
| | It Ao +> 
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HE Aur following chapters (except 


ſome ſmall alterations and additions) 


have already been given to the public in | 0 p 
A Letter to Mr. DuxxixG in the year : 
1775 : which, though publiſhed, was not . 


written on the ſpur of the occaſion. The 
ſubſtance of that Letter, and of all that 


I have farther to communicate on the 


ſubject of Language, has been amongſt 


the looſe papers in my cloſet now upwards 
of twenty years ; and would probably have 4 
remained there twenty years longer, and 5 f 
have been finally conſigned with myſelf to 5 
_ oblivion, if IJ had not been made the mi- is 
ſerable victim of —Two Prepoſitions and a I. 
Conjunction. : 
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The officiating Prieſts indeed “ were >. 46 
. . FIC -) 
themſelves of rank and eminence ſufficient /% ***: 


& 242 


to dignify and grace my fall. But that 
the Conjunction THAT, and the Prepoſi- , 2.90 
tions or and CONCERNING (words which 4 4-00 & 
4 have hitherto been held to have no mean- 3 r 

| | | ing) ſhould be made the abject inſtruments 
f ! of my civil extinfion, (for ſuch was the 2. 


intention, and ſuch has been the conſe- IP 5 
„ 3200 vg 


quence of my proſecution) ; appeared to * . 
me to make my exit from civil life as de- ee. 


\ | grading as if 1 had been bramed by alady's.,, 2 4 
fr fan. For mankind in general are not ſuf- x Er. 


: | Pry, erent, | | j 
ficiently aware that words without mean- 1 

ing, or of equivocal meaning, are the 
| everlaſting engines of fraud and injuſtice : 
F and that the grimgribber of Weſtminſter- 
bt Hall 1s a more fertile, and a much more 
$5: HE for- 
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-Juſtices, Judge Buller; the late Attorney General 
A. Wallace, the late Solicitor General M. Mans 
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rods ADVERTISEMENT. 


formidable, ſource of impoſture than the 
abracadabra of magicians. 


Upon a motion made by me in arreſt of 


judgment in the court of King's-Bench in 


the year 1777, the Chief Juſtice adjourned 
the deciſion : and inſtead of arguments on 
the. merits of my objection, (which how- 
ever by a ſide-wind were falſely repreſented 
by him as merely /:teral flaws *) deſired 
that Precedents might be brought by the 
Attorney General on a future day. None 


were however adduced, but by the Chief | 


Juſtice himſelf ; who indeed produced two. 
(Thereby depriving me of the opportunity 
of combating the Precedents and their ap- 
plication, which I ſhould have had if they 

had 


— — 


2 * Lord Mansſield 

If the Defendant has a legal advantage from a 
& Literal flaw, God forbid that he ſhould not have the 
& benefit of it,” = | 
Proceedings in K. B. The King againſt Horne. 
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had been produced by the Attorney Gene- 
ral *, And on the ſtrength of theſe two 
Precedents alone, (forgetting his own de- 
ſcription and diſtinction of the crime to 


the Jury) he decided againſt me +. 


1 ſay, 


——_— 


* « Lord Mansfield 


« fancy the Attorney General was as ſurprized with 


c the objection,” 


+ The Attorney General, in his reply, ſaid to the 
Jury, © Let us a little ſee what is the nature of the 
„ obſervations he makes. In the firſt place, that I 
« left it exceedingly ſhort: and the objection to my 
“ having left it ſhort, was ſimply this; that I had 
& ſtated no more to you but this, that of imputing to 
« the conduct of the King's troops the crime of mur- 
„ der. Now 1 ſlated it, as imputed to the troops, o- 


„% DERED os they were upon the PUBLIC SERVICE,” 


Lord Mansfield to the Jury 


“Read the paper. What is it? Why it is this; 
£ that our beloved American Fellow- ſubjects in RE- 
e BELLION again/t the flate—-not beloved fo as to be 
« abetted in their REBELLION.” Again, —“ What is 
the employment they (the troops) are ORDERED 
6 upon? Why then what are they who gave the a 
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I fay, on the ſtrength of theſe two pre- 
cedents alone. For the groſs perverſion 


and 


% DERS? Draw the concluſion.” Again, —“ The 
& unhappy reſiſtance to the LEGISLATIVE AUTHO- 
& RIT of this kingdom by many of our Fellow-ſub- 
&« jects in America: the LEGISLATURE of this king- 


« dom have avowed that the Americans REBELLED: 
& Troops are EMPLOYED pon this ground, The caſe 


<« is here between a . Government and REBELLIOUS 
tc ſubjetts.” —Again,—< You will read this paper; 
“ you will judge whether it is not denying the Govern- 
« ment and Legiſlative authority of England.” And 
« again,—* If you are of opinion that they were all 
& murdered (like the caſes of undoubted murders, of 
c Glenco, and twenty other maſlacres that might be 
de named) why then you may form a different, con- 
& cluſion.“ 


And again“ If ſome ſoldiers, Without authority, 
ec had got in a drunken fray, and murder had enſued, 
« and that this paper could relate to that, it would be 
c quite a different thing from the charge in the in- 
< formation: BECAUSE it is charged—as a ſeditious 
« Libel tending to diſquiet the minds of the People.” 
See the Trial. | | 


A man muſt be not only well practiſed, but even 


backneyed in our Courts of Juſtice to diſcoyer the above 
| deſcription 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


and miſapplication of the technical term 


de bene eſſe, was merely four evi/ouir, to in- 


troduce the proceedings on the trial, and to 


divert the attention from the only point 
in queſtion—the ſufficiency of the charge 
in the Record. And I cannot believe that 
any man breathing (except Lord Mans- 
field) either in the profeſſion or out of it, 
will think it an argument againſt the va- 
lidity of my objection ; that it was brought 
forward only by myſelf, and had not been 
alleged before by the learned Counſel for the 
Printers. This however I can truly tell 

his 


deſcription of my crime in the Prepoſitions, OF and 
CONCERNING. Be that as it may: It is evident that 
the Attorney General and the Chief Juſtice did not ex- 
pect the Jury to be ſo enlightened; and therefore 
(when I had. no longer a right to open my lips) they de- 
ſcribed a crime to them in that plain language which 
I ftill contend J had a right to expect in the Informa- 
tion; BECAUSE—® A ſeditious Libel tending to diſquiet 
the minds of the people, —has been determined to be 
mere paper and packthread, and no part of the Charge. 
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his lordſhip; that the moſt learned of 
them all, (aht invidia) Mr. Dunning, 
- was not aware of the objection when I 


firſt mentioned it to him; that he would 
not believe the information could be ſo de- 
fective in all its Counts, till I produced 
to him an Office Copy: when to his 
aſtoniſhment he found it ſo, he felt no 
jealouſy that the objection had been miſſed 
by himſelf ; but declared it to be 7nſupera- 
ble and fatal: and bad me reſt aſſured, 
that whatever might be Lord Mansfield's 
wiſhes, and his courage on ſuch occaſions, 


he would not dare to overrule the objec- 
tion. And when after the cloſe of the 


firſt day, I hinted to him my ſuſpicions of 
Lord Mansfield's intentions by the 10 God 
ce forbid;” and by the perverted and miſ- 
applied © De bene eſſe, in order to mix 


the proceedings on the trial with the queſ- 
tion of record; he ſmiled at it, as merely 
a method 
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a method which his lordſhip took of let- 


ting the matter down gently, and breaking 
the abruptneſs of his fall. | 


Strange as it may appear ! One of thoſe 
Precedents was merely imagined by the 
Chief Juſtice, but never really exiſted. 
And the other (through ignorance of the 
meaning of the Conjunction THAT) had 
never been truly underſtood ; neither -by 
the Counſel who originally took the ex- 
ception, nor perhaps by the Judges who 
made the deciſion, nor by the Reporter of 
it, nor by the preſent Chief Juſtice who 
quoted and miſapplied it. 


Mr. Dunning undertook to prove (and 
did actually prove in the Houſe of Lords) 
the non-exiſtence of the main precedent. 
And I undertook, in that Letter to Mr. 
Dunning, to ſhew the real merits and 
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foundation, and conſequently Lord Mans- 


| is, becauſe it afforded a 
very ſtriking inſtance of the importance of 


the meaning of words; not only (as has 
been too lightly ſuppoſed) to - Metaphy- 


ficians and Schoolmen, but to the rights 
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and happineſs of mankind in their deareſt 
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concerns — the deciſions of Courts of 


Juſtice. 
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In the Houſe of Lords theſe two Pre- 
cedents (the foundation of the Judgment 
in the Court of King's Bench) were aban- 
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doned: and the deſcription of my crime 
againſt Government was adjudged to be 


and CONCERNING. 
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Perhaps it may make my readers ſmile; 
but I mention it as a farther inſtance of 


the 
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the importance of inquiry into the mean- 
ing of words ;—that in the deciſion of 
the Judges in the Houſe of Lords, the 
Chief Juſtice De Grey (who found oF 
and CONCERNING fo comprehenſive, clear, 
and definite) began by declaring that 
« the word Certainty [which the Law re- 


«© quires in the deſcription of Crimes] 
<* 1s as indefinite [that is, as Uncertain] 
* as any word that could be uſed.” Now 
though certainty is ſo uncertain, we muſt. 
ſuppoſe the word Libel to be very de- 
finite : and yet if I were called upon for 
an equivalent term, I believe I could not 
find in our language any word more po- 
pularly appofite than Calumny ; which 1s 
defined by Cicero, in his Offices, to be— 
e callida & malitioſa Furis interpretatio.” 


If there was any Miflate (which how- 
ever 1 am very far from believing) in this 
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deciſion, ſanctioned by the Judges and the 
Houſe of Lords; I ſhall be juſtified in ap- 
plying (with the ſubſtitution of the ſingle 
word Grammatici for Morici) what Gian- 


yer, ſays of his countrymen of the ſame 
profeſſion :—< Tanta ignoranza avea loro 
* bendati gh occhi, che fi pregiavano 
e d'eſſere ſulamente Legiſti, e non Gram- 
e matici; non accorgendoſi, che perche 
© non erano Grammatici, eran perciò 
TT CATTIYI LEGHSTT.” 
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Of the Word THAT. 


B. 


TD UT beſides the Articles © properly 

and ſtrictly ſo called,” I think-Mr. 
Harris and other Grammarians ſay that 
there are ſome words which, according to 
the different manner of uſing them, are 


ſometimes Articles and ſometimes Pro- 


nouns : and that it is difficult to determine 


to which claſs they ought to be referred *. 
H. They 


— 


* It muſt be confeſſed indeed that all theſe words 
do not always appear as Pronouns. When they ſtand 


by 
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(Fear 57 - 

| - Tung 2. H. 

2 a They do ſo. And by ſo doing, ſuffici- 


ently inſtruct us (1f we will but uſe our 
common ſenſe) what value we ought to 


put upon ſuch claſles and ſuc . 
Hen. DF 


Zaowrs crnad B. an 
K . Porter 


2 e by themſelves and repreſent ſome Noun, (as when 
« we ſay—THIS 7s virtue, or Ni, Give me THAT) 


then are they Pronouns. But when they are aſſoci- 
ated to ſome Noun, (as when we ſay - THIS habit 
is virtue, or N , THAT man defrauded me) then 
as they ſupply not the place of a Noun, but only 
ſerve to aſcertain one, they fall rather into the ſpecies 
of Definitives or Articles. That there is indeed a 


&« near relation between Pronouns and Articles, the 
« old grammarians have all acknowledged; and ſome 
« words it has been doubtful to which claſs to refer. 


The beſt rule to diſtinguiſh them is this.—The ge- 
nuine Pronoun always ſtands by itſelf, aſſuming the 
power of a noun, and ſupplying its place.—The 
genuine Article never ſtands by itſelf, but appears 
at all times aſſociated to ſomething elſe, requiring a 
noun for its ſupport, as much as Attributives or 
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B. 1 
6 2 : ; ] ] 5 7 SA 4 
Can you give us any general rule by 3 
which to diſtinguiſh when they are of the 
47 4 pt: Wy” 
one ſort, and when of the other ? 2 
bobs 
H. | / off 5 eps. 22 
B/awer 


Let them give the rule who thus con- : 
found together the Manner of ſignification 20 9 7 29 
of words, and the Abbreviations in their 82 F 3 


Conſtruction: than which no two things in 24 . r 


Language are more diſtinct, or ought to erde 


be more carefully diſtinguiſhed. I do not 22 9 27 75 
Can . _ 


| : E £4 
in this manner, ſo as to belong ſometimes * ' New 1 ll 


to one Part of Speech, and ſometimes to 


allow that Any words change their nature 


another, from the different ways of uſing 
them. I never could perceive any ſuch 
fluctuation in any word whatever : though 
I know it is a general charge brought er- 
roneouſly againſt words of almoſt every 
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denomination *. But it appears to me to 
be all, Error: ariſing from the falſe mea- 
ſure which has been taken of almoſt every 
ſort of words. Whilſt the words them- 
ſelves appear to me to continue faithfully 
and ſteadily attached, each to the ſtandard 
under which it was originally inliſted. 
But I deſire to wave this matter for the 
preſent ; becauſe I think 1t will be clearetl 
up by what 1s to follow concerning the 
other ſorts of words: at leaſt, if that 
ſhould not convince you, I ſhall be able 
more eaſily to ſatisfy you on this head 
hereafter. 
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* « Certains mots ſont Adverbes, Prepoſitions, & 

& Conjonctions en meme temps: & repondent ainſi 

« au meme temps a diverſes parties d'oraiſon ſelon 
* que la grammaire les emploie diverſement.“ 

BuFFIER, Art. 150. 
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B. 
J would not willingly put you out of 


your own way, and am contented to watt 


for the explanation of many things till 
you ſhall arrive at the place which you 
may think proper for it. But really what 
you have now advanced ſeems to me ſo 
very extraordinary and contrary to fact, 
as well as to the uniform declaration of 
all Grammarians ; that you mult excuſe 
me, if, before we proceed any farther, I 
mention to you one inſtance. 


Mr. Harris and other Grammarians ſay 
that the word THAT, is ſometimes an Ar- 


zicle and ſometimes a Pronoun. However 


J do not defire an explanation of rat 


point]: becauſe I ſee how you will eaſily 
reconcile that [difference], by a ſubauditur 
or an abbreviation of Conſtruction : and 
I agree with you there. But what will 
your do with the Conjunction THAT? 
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Is not this a very conſiderable and ma- 
nifeſt fluctuation and differeriee of ſignifi- 
cation in the ſame word? Has the Con- 
junction THaT, any the ſmalleſt corre- 
ſpondence or ſimilarity of ſignification with 
THAT, the Article, or Pronoun ? 


H. 

In my opinion the word THAT (call it 
as you pleaſe, either Article, or Pronoun, 
or Conjunction) retains always one and the 
ſame ſignification. Unnoticed abbreviation 
in conſtruction and difference of poſition 
have cauſed this appearance of fluctuation 
and miſled the Grammarians of all lan- 
guages both antient and modern : for in 
all they make the ſame miſtake. Pray, 
anſwer me a queſtion. Is it mot ſtrange 


— Wa = 


and improper that we ſhould, without any 
reaſon or neceſſity, employ in Engliſh the 


ſame word for two different meanings and 
purpoſes ? 


B. I 
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B. 
I think it wrong: and I ſee no reaſon 
for it, but many reaſons againſt it. 


H. 

Well! Then is it not more ſtrange that 
this ſame impropriety, in this ſame caſe 
ſhould run through ALL languages ? And 
that they ſhould ALL uſe an Article, with- 
out any reaſon, unneceſſarily, and impro- 
perly, for this ſame Conjunction; with 
which it has, as you ſay, no correſpon- 
dence nor ſimilarity of fignification ? 


B. 
If they do ſo, it is ſtrange. 


TL. 5 
They certainly do; as you will eaſily 
find by inquiry. Now does not the uni- 
formity and univerſality of this ſuppoſed 
miſtake, and unneceſſary impropriety, in 
14 languages 
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languages which have no connexion with 
each other, naturally lead us to ſuſpect 
that this uſage of the Articſbꝭ may perhaps 
be neither miſtaken nor improper? But 
that the miſtake may lie only with us, who 
do not underſtand it ? 


B. 
No doubt what you have ſaid, if true, 
would afford ground for ſuſpicion. 


H. 

If true! Examine any languages you 
pleaſe, and ſee whether they alſo, as well 
as the Engliſh, have not a ſuppoſed Con- 
junction which they employ as we do THAT; 
and which is alſo the ſame word as their 
ſuppoſed Article, or Pronoun. Does not 
this look as if there was ſome reaſon for 
employing the Article in this manner ? 
And as if there was ſome connexion and 
15 ſimilarity 
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ſimilarity of ſignification between it and 


this Conjſunction? 
| B. 


The appearances, I own, are ſtrongly 


in favour of your opinion. But how ſhall 


we find out what that connexion is? 


. 

Suppoſe we examine ſome inſtances; 
and, ſtill keeping the ſame ſignification of 
the ſentences, try whether we cannot, by 
a reſolution of their conſtruction, diſcover 
what we want. 


E x AMP I. E. 
I wiſh you to believe THAT I would 
not wilfully hurt a fly. 


NES UE I ON. 
I would not wilfully hurt a fly; I wiſh 
you to believe THAT [aſſertion]. 
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EXAMPLYE. 
She knowing -THaT Crooke had been 
indicted for forgery, did ſo and ſo. 


RESOLUTION. 
Crooke had been indited for forgery ; 
ſhe, knowing THAW, did ſo and ſo *. 


%"Phe 


EXAMPLE E, 
You ſay THAT the ſame arm which, 
when contracted, can lift; when ex- 


tended to its utmoſt reach, will not be able 
to raiſe—. You mean THAT we ſhould 


never forget our ſituation, and THAT we 


ſhould be prudently contented to do good 
within our own ſphere, where 1t can have an 
effect: and THAT we ſhould not be miſled 
even by a virtuous benevolence and pub- 


lic 


_ * 


* King v. Lawley. Strange's Reports. Eaſter T. 
4 Geo. II. 
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Of the Word THAT. 123 


lic ſpirit, to waſte ourſelves in fruitleſs 
efforts beyond our power of influence. 


RFT OH DU Tan 


E Ihe ſame arm which, when contracted, 
can lift— ; when extended to its utmoſt 
reach, will not be able to raiſe—: you 
ſay THAT. We ſhould never forget our 


2 ſituation; you mean THAT: and we 
ſhould be contented to do good within 
our own ſphere where it can have an ef- 
fect; you mean THAT: and we ſhould 

2 3 . | hh 

A not be miſled even by a virtuous benevo- 

* lence and public ſpirit to waſte ourſelves 


8 in fruitleſs efforts beyond our power of 
influence; you mean THAT. 


EXAMPLE. 
They who have well conſidered THAT 
kingdoms riſe or fall, and TyarT their in- 
habitants are happy or miſerable, not fo 
much from any local or accidental advan- 
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tages or diſadvantages ; but accordingly as 
they are well or ill governed; may beſt 
determine how far a virtuous mind can be 
neutral in politics. 


RESOLUTION. 

Kingdoms riſe or fall, not ſo much from 
any local or accidental advantages or diſ- 
advantages, but accordingly as they are 
well or ill governed ; they who have well 
conſidered THAT (maxim), may beſt de- 
termine how far a virtuous mind can be 
neutral in politics. And the inhabitants 
of kingdoms are happy or miſerable, not 
ſo much from any local or accidental ad- 
vantages or diſadvantages, but accordingly 
as they are well or ill governed; they who 
have conſidered THAT, may beſt determine 
how far a virtuous mind can be neutral 

in politics *. 
E x A M- 


* Le deſpotiſme ecraſe de ſon ſceptre de fer le plus 
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EXAMPLE. 
Thieves riſe by night THaT they may 
cut merr's throats. | 
R E s o- 


1 » 


*« des hommes croiſſent en proportion des efforts que 
&« Ja nature fait pour les rendre heureux.“ 


The above heart-rending reflection, which Savary and Ke 
makes at the ſight of Egypt; might ſerve as nother De a 
example” for the Conmun#tion in queſtion : but I give Her of 
for the ſake of iff ater.” And I think myſelf atleaſt oa 
as well juſtified (I do not expect to be as well reward- 
ed) as our new Poet Laureat; who, upon the follow- 
ing paſſage of Milton's Comus, 


« And fits as ſafe as in a Senate houſe,” 
adds this flagitious note : 


Not many years after this was written, MiLToN's 
FRIENDS ſhewed that the ſafety of a Senate houſe | 
was not inviolable. But when the people turn Le- 
* giſlators, what place is ſafe againſt the tumults of 
innovation, and the inſults of diſobedience.“ 

I believe our new Laureat meant not ſo much to 
cavil at Milton's expreſſion, as to ſeize an impertinent 
opportunity of recommending himſelf to the powers 
which be, by a cowardly inſult on the dead and perſe- 

cuted 
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RES O LU T ION. 
Thieves may cut men's throats, (for) 
THAT (purpoſe) they riſe by night. 
After 


| EY 


5 —- —_ 


cuted author's memory, and on the aged, defenceleſs 
conſtitution of his country. 


A critic who ſhould really be diſpleaſed at Milton's © 


expreſſion, would rather ſhew its impropriety by an 
event which had happened before it was uſed, than by 
an event which the poet could not at that time foreſee. 
Such a critic adverting to the 5th of November, 1605, 


and to the 4th of Januaryz 641; might More truly 


ſay © Not many years both before and after this 
„was written, WHARTON's FRIENDS ſhewed that 
the ſafety of a Senate houſe was not inviolable.” 


With equal impertinence and malignity (pages 496, 
538.) has he raked up the aſhes of Queen Caroline 
and Queen Elizabeth; whoſe private characters and 
inoffenſive amuſements were as little connected with 
Milton's poems, as this animadverſion on Wharton is 
with the ſubject I am now treating. 


Perhaps, after all, the concluding line of Milton's 
epitaph, : 
Rege ſub augr/?o fas fit laudare Catonem,” 
is attfully image by Mr. Wharton the concluding line 
alſo of his Notes; in order to account for his preſent 
virulence; and to ſoften the reſentment of his readers, 


at the expence of his patron. 
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Of the Word Tu Ar. I 


After the ſame manner, I imagine, may 
all ſentences be reſolved (in all languages) 
where the Conjunction THAT (or its equi- 
valent) is employed: and by ſuch reſolu- 


tion it will always be diſcovered to have 


merely the ſame force and ſignification, and 


ſame word which in other places 1s called 


an Article or a Pronoun. 


B. 
For any thing that immediately occurs 
to me, this may perhaps be the caſe in 
Engliſh, where rnar is the only Con- 


junction of the ſame ſignification which 


we employ in this manner. But your 
method of reſolution will not take place 
in thoſe languages which have different 
Conjunctions for this ſame purpoſe. And 
if fo, I ſuſpect that your whole reaſoning 
on this ſubject may be without founda- 


2. 0 tion. 


to be in fact nothing elſe but the very 


laſt example makes me believe that this 
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tion. For how can you reſolve the ori- 
ginal of your laſt example; where (un- 
fortunately for your notion) uT is em- 
ployed, and not the neuter Article quo ? 


« Ur jugulent homines ſurgunt de note latrones.“ 


I ſuppoſe you will not ſay that v is the 
Latin neuter Article. For even Sanctius, 
who ſtruggled ſo hard to withdraw uo 
from amongſt the Conjunctions, yet {till 
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left ur amongſt them without moleſta- 
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* It is not at all extraordinary that ur and QuoD 
ſhould be indifferently uſed for the ſame conjunctive 
purpoſe : for as ur (originally written uri) is nothing 
but d: So is op (anciently written QUODDE) 
merely Ka 67. 


& Quodde tuas laudes culpas, nil proficis hilum.“ 


LuciLivs. 


(See Note in Havercamp's and Creech's Lu- 
cretius; where QUODDE is derived from c=.) 
Qu, in Latin, being ſounded (not as the Engliſh 


but as the French pronounce Qu, that is) as the 
| Greek 
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; You are not to expect from me that 2 
I ſhould, in this place, account etymolo- 'q 
, | 4 7 
| gically 1 
» 1 = : 3 
1 Greek K; Ka (by a change of the character, not of 
BB the ſound) became the Latin Que, (uſed only encliti- 
4- = cally indeed in modern Latin). Hence Kai 55] be- ; 
came in Latin Qu otti— Quoddi— Quodde— Quod. Of i 
which if Sanctius had been aware, he would not have 
attempted a diſtinction between ur and qQuoD: fince 
the two words, though differently corrupted, are in bt 
ſubſtance and origin the ſame. 4 
. | ; _ 
>, The perpetual change of T into D, and vice verſa, | ö 
2 is ſo very familiar to all who have ever paid the ſmalleſt j 


attention to Language, that I ſhould not think it worth 
while to notice it in the preſent inſtance ; if all the | 
etymological canoniſts, whom I have ſeen; had not \ : 
been remarkably inattentive to the 6rganical cauſes of | 
thoſe literal changes of which they treat, 
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Skinner (who was a Phyſician) in his Prolegomena 
Etymologica, ſpeaking of the frequent tranſmutation 
of s into z, ſays very truly“ Sunt ſane literz ſono 
“ ferz exdem,” | 
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But in what does that fer? conſiſt? For s is not 
nkarer in ſound to 2, than p is to B, or than T is to 
6 K 0 
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languages (for there are others beſide the 


Latin) 
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D, or than F is to v, or than k is to 6, or than TH 
() in Thing, is to TH (D) in That, or than s is 
to the French J. 


53 
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(N. B. TH and SH Are ſimple conſonants, and ſhould 
be marked by ſingle letters. J, as the Engliſh pro- 
nounce it, is a double conſonant ; and ſhould have two 
characters.) 


For theſe ſeven couple of ſimple * viz. 
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With the | - was s Without the 
Compreſſion * 15 8 Compreſſion 
| EY hoe 1] 


differ each from its partner, by no variation whatever 
of articulation ; but ſingly by a certain unnoticed and 
almoſt imperceptible motion or compreſſion of or near 
the Larynx ; which cauſes what Wilkins calls © ./ome 
* kind of murmure.” This compreſſion the Welch 
never uſe. So that when a Welchman, inſtead of 
« I vow, by God, Dat Jenkin iz a Wizzard,“ 
pronounces it thus, 
< 1 fow, py Cot, Sat Shenkin ifs a Wiſlart ;” 
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1 arti ay ſomèlimès borrow and employ 
Tz in this manner inſtead of their own com- 


mon Article. But if you ſhould hereafter 


although it is not the eaſieſt part of Ety- 
mology : for Abbreviation and Corruption 
3 are akvays buſieſt with the words which are 
mY frequently in uſe. Letters, like ſol- 
= diers, being very apt to deſert and drop 
off in a long march, and eſpecially if their 
paſſage happens to lie near the confines of 


an enemy's country *. Yet I doubt not 
- "that; 
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he articulates in every reſpect exatlly as we do; but 
omits the compreſſion 1 nine times in this Gigs 
And for failing in this one point only, changes ſeven 
of our conſonants: for we owe ſeven additional let- 
ters, (i. e. ſeven additional ſounds in our language) 
ſolely to the addition of this one compreſſion to ſeven 
different articulations, 


* « Nous avons deja dit, que Valteration du derive 
„ augmentoit a meſure que le temps Feloignoit du pri- 


* mitif; & nous avons ajoutẽ toutes choſes d ailleurs 
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that, with this cl ue, you will yourſelf be 
able, upon inquiry, to account as eaſily 
(and in the ſame manner) for the uſe of 


all the others, as I know you can for ur; 


which 1s merely the Greek neuter Article 
or: *, adopted for this conjunctive purpoſe 


l by the Latins, and by them originally 
written UT1 : the o being changed into u, 
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from that Papen which both the an- 
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| & egales,—parceque Ja quantite de cette 38 de- 
< pend auſſi du cours que ce mot a dans le public. 
ce II Suſe, pour ainſi dire, en paſſant dans un plus 
« grand nombre de bouches, ſur tout dans la bouche 
0 cc qu peuple: & la rapidite de cette circulation equivaut 
ö t à une plus longue duree. Les noms des Saints & 
N 
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<« Jes noms de bapteme les plus communs, en ſont un 

! « exemple. Les mots qui reviennent le plus ſouvent 

wi l ce dans les langues, tels que les verbes Etre, faire, 

17/7 & wouloir, aller, & tous ceux qui ſervent à lier les au- 

| cc tres mots dans Je diſcours, ſont ſujets a de plus 

ce grandes alterations. Ce ſont ceux qui ont le plus 
te beloin d' etre fixes par la langue ecrite.“ 

2 Encyclopedie (Etymologie) par M. DE Brosses, 
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cient Romans had ®, and the modern 
Italians ſtill have +, upon many occaſions, 
to pronounce even their own o like an v. 


Of which I need not produce any inſtances It 


The Reſolution therefore of the original 

will be like that of the tranſlation ; 
« Latrones jugulent homines (A.) ns ſurgunt de nocte. 
K 3 B. You 


* So in the antient form of ſelf-devotion. 


« yTEI. EGO. AXIM. PRAI. ME. FORMIDINEM. 
© METOM. QUE: OMNIOM: DIRAS. ${C. VTEI. VER- 
„ BEIS. NONCOPASO. ITA. PRO. REPOPLICA. POPOLI., 
* ROMANI. QUIRITIOM. VITAM. SALUTEM. QUE. 
& MEAM. LEGIONES. AUXSILIA. QUE. HOSTIOMN. 
& MEOM. DIVEIS. MANEBOUS. TELLOURI. QUE. 
*© DEVOVEO.” | 


So in the laws of Numa, and in the twelve tables, 


and in all antient inſcriptions, O is perpetually found 


where the modern Latin uſes U. And it is but reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, that the pronunciation preceded the 
change of the orthography. 


* 6 Quant a la voyelle u pour ce qu'ils (les Italiens) 
& Paiment fort, ainſi que nous cognoiſſons par ces 
« mots Ufficio, ubrigate, &c. je penſe bien qu'ils la 
© reſpeent plus que les autres.” 
HENRI EsSTIENE, de la precell. de la L. F. 
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B. 

You have extricated yourſelf pretty well 
out of this ſcrape with ur. And perhaps 
have done prudently, to decline the ſame 
ſort of explanation in thoſe other lan- 
guages which, as well as the Latin, have 

likewiſe a double Conjunction for this pur- 
poſe, not quite ſo eaſily accounted for, be- 
cauſe not ready derived to your hands. 
But I have not yet done with the Engliſh : 
for though your method of reſolution will 
anſwer with moſt ſentences, yet I doubt 
much whether it will with all. I think 
there is one uſage of the conjunction THAT 
which it will not explain. 


H. 
Produce an inſtance. 


B. 
The inſtances are common enough. But 
I chuſe to take one from your favourite 
fad Shepherd : in hopes that the difficulty 
it may cauſe you, will abate ſomething of 
4 | your 
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your extreme partiality for that piece, 
Which; though it be 


2 ch wool 
*« As from mere Engliſh flocks his Muſe could pull,” 


| — mm emcee 
8 1 P ͤ . ·˙wmwA ˙ A 


you have always contended obſtinately, 
with its author, 1s 
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ce a Fleece 
&© To match or thoſe of Sicily or Greece,” 
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EXAMPLE: 


ec J wonder he can move! that he's not fix'd ! 
« IF THAT his feelings be the ſame with mine,”? 


OS 
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So again in Shakeſpeare “, 


—— “ Ir THAT the king 
« Have any way your good deſerts forgot, 
« He bids you name your griefs.” — 


. CG arr 


How will you bring out the Article 
THAT, when two Conjunctions (for I muſt 
ſtill call THaT a Conjunction, till all my 
{cruples are ſatisfied) come in this manner 
together ? 
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* iſt Part of Henry IV. Act IV. Scene 5. 
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I PRrsuu my readers to be acquainted 
| Þ__ 1207 with French, Latin, Italian and Greek: 
I 7 47 which are unfortunately the uſual boun- 
| 1 LV daries of an Engliſh ſcholar's acquiſition. 

On this ſuppoſition, a friend of mine la- 
| mented that, in my Letter to Mr. Dun- 
1 | ET Ang, L had _ confined myſelf to the 

common Engliſh character for the Anglo- 
ſaxon and Gothic derivations. 
pln Horns), 

In the preſent publication I ſhould un- 
doubtedly have conformed to his wiſhes, 
if I had not imagined that, by inſerting 
the Anglo-ſaxon and Gothic characters in 
this place, I might poſſibly allure ſome of 
my readers to familiarize themſelves with 

* © thoſe characters, by an application of them 
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to the few words of thoſe languages which 
are here introduced: and thus lead the way 


to their better acquaintance with the pa- 
rent language, which ought long ago to 
have made a part of the education of our 


I youth. And I flatter myſelf that one of 
3 the conſequences of my preſent inquiry 
a will be, to facilitate and abridge the tedious 
Tas | and miſtaken method of inſtruction which 
i | | has too long continued in our ſeminaries : 
9. the time which is at preſent allotted to La- 
. f tin and Greek, being amply ſufficient for 
1 the acquirement alſo of French, Italian, 
Anglo- ſaxon, Dutch, German, Daniſh and 
Swediſh, Which will not ſeem at all ex- 
traordinary, when it is conſidered that the 
2 five laſt mentioned (together with the Eng- 
n liſh) are little more than different dialects 
| of one and the ſame language. And tho. 
„ # this was by no means the leading motive, 
yy x Nor is the preſent object of my inquiry; 


yet I think it of conſiderable importance: 
although 
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although I do not hold the acquiſition of 


languages in ſo very great eſtimation as the 


Emperor Charles the Vth did. Who, as 
Brantome tells us, diſoit & repetoit ſou- 
<« vent, quand il tomboit ſur la beaute des 


ee langues, (ſelon l' opinion des Turcs)— 


e qu' autant de langues que homme ſcait 
<« parler, autant de fois elt —il homme.“ 
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1. 7 ; + WAS afraid of ſome ſuch inſtances as 
2. ** 

8 2. r theſe, when I wiſhed to poſtpone the 
Me 4 7 * » d a : 
$- 1 ? hole conſideration of this ſubject till after 

EY a 
2 4 8. 17 e had diſcuſſed the other received Parts 
422. 2. 2 of Speech. Becauſe d 
22. 2 of Speec ecauſe, in order to explain 


| 78 5 Tt I muſt foreſtall ſomething of what 1 


N 2 had to ſay concerning Conjunctions. How- 
gs ever, ſince the queſtion ; 1s ſtarted, — 
5D it may be as well to give it here. 
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The truth of the matter iS, that 1F 1s 
merely a Verb. It is merely the Imperative 
of the Gothic and Anglo- ſaxon verb 
TIEAN, Dipan. And in thoſe languages, 
as well as in the Engliſh formerly, this 
ſuppoſed Conjunction was pronounced and 


written as the.common Imperative, purely Wy | 
TIE, Lip, G77. Thus 8 | 3 4 ? 
cc My largeſſs [nod rue \ 


« Hath lotted her to be your brother's miſtreſſe 
4 GIF ſhee can be reclaim'd ; GIF not, his prey *.“ 


And accordingly our corrupted 17 has 
always the ſignification of the Engliſh Im- 
perative Give; and no other. So that the 
reſolution of the conſtruction in the in- 
ſtances you have produced, will be as be- 
fore in the others. 
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* Sad Shepherd, Act II. Scene I, 
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1 2 of 3 
NX. Alien Bill RESOLUTION. 
e His feelings be the ſame with mine, 
reyer 


„A. 6 GIVE THAT, I wonder he can move, 


— — V w — 


ks &c. IF 


The King may have forgotten your 
* good deſerts, Give THAT in any way, 
< he bids you name your griefs. 


And here, as an additional proof, we 

may obſerve, that whenever the Datum, 
upon wich any concluſion depends, is a 
ſentence, the Article THA, if not expreſ- 
ſed, is always underſtood, and may be in- 
ſerted after 11. As in the inſtance I have 
* above, the Poet might have ſaid, 


« Gif that ſhe can be reclaimed, ”" MCs 


For the reſolution i She can be 

ce reclaimed, Give that; my largeſſe hath 
© lotted her to be your brother's miſtreſſe. 

<& She cannot be reclaimed, Give that; my 
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be largeſſe hath lotted her to be your bro- 
6 ther's prey.“ | 


But the Article THAT is not underſtood, 


and cannot be inſerted after Ir, where the 


Datum is not a ſentence, but ſome Noun 
governed by the Verb Ir or Give. As,. — 


EXAMPLE, 


e How will the weather diſpoſe of you 
te to-morrow? 1F fair, it will ſend me 
« abroad; 1r foul, it will keep me at 
** home.” 


F. 


Here we cannot ſay “ 17 THAT fair it 
will ſend me abroad; 1F THA foul it 
* will keep me at home.” —Becauſe in this 


caſe the verb 1F governs the Noun; and 


the reſolved conſtruction is, 


* GIVE fair weather, it will ſend me abroad; 
* GIVE foul weather, it will keep me at 
E home,” 


But 


„ Of ConjuncTions. 


But make the Datum a ſentence, As 
te 1F it is fair weather, it will ſend me 
ce abroad; Ir it is foul weather, it will 
« keep me at home.” 


And then the article THAT is under- 
ſtood, and may be inſerted after Ir; As 
« 1p THAT it is fair weather, it will ſend 
me abroad; 1F THAT it is foul weather, 
<« it will keep me at home.” 


I be reſolution then being, 

It is fair weather, GIVE. THAT; it will 
* ſend me abroad; It 1s foul weather, 
* GIVE THAT ; it will keep me at home.” 


And this you will find to hold univer- 
fally, not only with 1F ; but with many 
other ſuppoſed Conjunctions, ſuch as, But 
that, Unleſs that, Though that, Leſt that, 
&c. (which are really Verbs) put in this 
manner before the Article THAT. 

B. One 
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One word more to clear up a difficulty 


which occurs to me concerning your ac- 
count of ir, and I have done. | 


We have in Engliſh another word which 
(though now. rather obſolete) uſed fre- 
' quently to ſupply the place of 1F. As 
„ AN you had any eye behind you, you 
might ſee more detraction at your heels, 
than fortunes before you *. 


In this and in all ſimilar inſtances, what 
is AN? For I can by no means agree with 


the account which Dr. S. Johnſon gives of £0.10. 6 


it in his Dictionary: and I do not know 
that any other perſon has ever attempted to 
explain it. 
H. 
How does he account for it? 
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L B. He 


* 
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* Twelfth Night, Act II. Scene 8. 
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B. 

He ſays,.— an is ſometimes in old 
e authors a contraction of And if.” Of 
which he gives a very unlucky inſtance 
from Shakeſpeare ; where both an and 
IF are uſed in the ſame line. 


| — He cannot flatter, He! 
« An honeſt mind and plain: he muſt ſpeak Truth: 
« Ax they will take it.— S0. 1F not; He's plain.” 


Where, if Ax was a contraction of Axp 
IF; AN and ir ſhould rather change places | 


H. 

I can no more agree with Dr. S. John- 
ſon than you do. A part of one word 
only, employed to ſhew that another word 
is compounded with it, would indeed be a 
curious method of con- fraction. Though 
even this account of it would ſerve my 


purpoſe. 
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* Lear, Act II. Scene 6. 
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B. 

He ſays,—** an is ſometimes in old 
e authors a contraction of And if.” Of 
which he gives a very unlucky inſtance 
from Shakeſpeare * ; where both an and 
Ir are uſed in the ſame line. 


— * He cannot flatter, He 
* An honeſt mind and plain: he muſt ſpeak Truth: 
« An they will take it,—So. 1F not; He's plain.” 


Where, if Ax was a contraction of anD 
Ir; AN and ir ſhould rather change places 


H. 
I can no more agree with Dr. S. John- 
ſon than you do. A part of one word 
only, employed to ſhew that another word 
is compounded with it, would indeed be a 
curious method of con- traction. Though 
even this account of it would ſerve my 


purpoſe. 
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purpoſe. But the truth will ſerve it better: 
and therefore I thank you for your diffi- 
culty. It is a freſh proof, and a very 
ſtrong one in my favour. A is alſo a 
Verb, and may very well ſupply the place 
of ir; it being nothing elſe but the Impe- 
rative of the Anglo-ſaxon verb Anan, 
which likewiſe means to Give, or to Grant. 


B. 

It ſeems indeed to be ſo. But, if fo, 
how can it ever be made to ſignify As 1# ? 
For which alſo, as well as for And if, 
Johnſon ſays Ax is a con- traction. 


H. 


It never ſignifies As iF: nor is ever a 
contraction of them. 


B. 
Johnſon however advances Addiſon's au- 
thority for it. My next pretty cor- 
L 2 < refpondent, 
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, reſpondent, like | Shakeſpeare's Lion in 
« Pyramus and Thiſbe, roars Ax it were 
any nightingale.” 
| ( 
j Pd 762235 It Addiſon had ſo written, I thould an- 
7 SAL, hams? {wer roundly, that he had written falſe 
| 1 46 Engliſh. But he never did ſo write. He 
e only quoted it in mirth and ridicule, as 
|þ for or” the author wrote it. And Johnſon, an 
| 7 „ . Editor of Shakeſpeare, ought to have known 
“ and obſerved it. And then, inſtead of 
5 Addiſon's or even Shakeſpeare's authority, 


**-2 >; 


from whom the expreſſion is borrowed; he 
ſhould have quoted Bottom's, the Weaver: 
whoſe Language correſponds with the cha- 
racer Shakeſpeare has given him, — 


« The ſhallow! thickſcull of that barren ſort, viz. 
HA crew of Patches, rude Mechanicals, 
* That work for Bread upon Athenian Stalls.” M 
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« will aggravate my voice ſo (ſays 
« Bottom) that I will roar you as gently 
as any ſucking Dove: I will roar you 


3 4.7 
« AN 'twere any nightingale.” T 2 Ac 


$ce. 2 


If Johnſon is ſatisfied with ſuch autho- 
rity as this, for the different ſignification 
and propriety of Engliſh words, he will 
find enough of it amongſt the clowns in 
all our comedies; and Maſter Bottom in 
particular in this very ſentence will furniſh 
him with many new meanings. But, I 
believe, Johnſon will not find an uſed 
for As if, either ſeriouſly or clowniſhly, in 
any other part of Addiſon or Shakeſpeare; 
except in this ſpeech of Bottom, and in 
another of Hoſteſs Aich“ He made a 
< finer end, and went away Ax it had 
been any Chriſtom child *.“ 


'L 73 b B. In 


* Henry V. Act II. Scene >. 
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B. 

In Engliſh then, it ſeems, theſe two 
words which have been called conditional 
Conjunctions (and whoſe force and man- 
ner of ſignification, as well as of all the 

others, we are directed by Mr. Locke to 
ſearch after in © the ſeveral views, poſ- 
„ tures, ſtands, turns, limitations, and 
<« exceptions, and ſeveral other thoughts 
« of the mind, for which we have either 
< none or very deficient names”) are, accord- 
ing to you, merely the original Imperatives 
of the verbs to Give or to Grant. 

No let me underſtand you. I do not 
mean to divert you into an etymological 
explanation of each particular word of 
other languages, or even of the Engliſh, 
and ſo to change our converſation from a 
philoſophical inquiry concerning the na- 

ture of Language in general, into the par- 
| ticular 
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ticular ” buſineſs of a polyglot Lexicon. 4s 


But, as you have ſaid that your principles &. 4. 6. 4 


will apply univerſally, I deſire to know , _ FEW. 0 
v4 whether you mean that the conditional con- 4 7 1 


junctions of all other languages are likewiſe 
to be found, like 1 and Ax, in the origi- 
nal Imperatives of ſome of their own or 
derived verbs, meaning to Give? 


H. 

No. If that was my opinion I know 
you are ready inſtantly to confute it by the 
Conditionals of the Greek and Latin and 
Iriſh, the French, Italian, Spaniſh, Por- 
tugueze- and many other languages. But 
I mean, that thoſe words which are called 
conditional conjunctions, are to be accounted 


7 for in ALL languages in the ſame manner 

1, as I have accounted for ir and an. Not 

7 indeed that they muſt all mean preciſely — 
0 as theſe two do,—Give and Grant; but bs 


L 4 ſome 5 
Ju Ane 4 14. 16.0 | 


| j *n 2229 76 yz 2 2. ID 
4 


** 3 24. 24. 8 - Ao. T 
2 Pp Suppoſe, Allow, Permit, Put, Suffer, 877%. „ 


- 22.49.26 Which meaning is to be ſought for from Saoxt, 
the particular etymology of each reſpeQtive 2» 
language, not from ſome un-named and 2. 
un-known Turns, Stands, Poſtures, &c. 

ce of the mind.” In ſhort, to put this 
matter out of doubt, I mean to diſcard 

all ſuppoſed myſtery, not only about theſe 
Conditionals, but about all thoſe words alſo 
which Mr. Harris and others diſtinguiſh 
from Prepoſitions, and call Conjunctions of 
Sentences. I deny them to be a ſeparate 

ſort of words or Part of Speech by them- 
ſelves. For they have not a ſeparate nan- 

ner of fignification : although they are not 
devoid of ſignification. And the particu- 

lar ſignification of each muſt be ſought 

for from amongſt the other parts of 
Speech, by the help of the particular ety- 

ls mology of each reſpective language. By 

i - 2 54,1704 | ſuch 
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2 
ſuch means alone can we clear away the 5 
2 


obſcurity and errors in which Grammari- ad 
ans and Philoſophers have been involved "> 4 


Ry 


— EE 
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by the corruption of ſome common words, 
and the uſeful Abbreviations of Conſtruc- 


— 


tion. And at the ſame time we ſhall get 


ä 


rid of that farrago of uſeleſs enn 
into Conjunctive, Adjuncti ve, Diane A. 2 
Subdigjunctive, Copulati ve, Continuati ve, Sub, mY 2 
continuati ve, Poſitive, Suppofiti ve, Cau at 

Collective, Effective, Approbative Diſcre- WO 
tt live, Ablative, Preſumptive, Abnegative, - 
Completive, Augmentative, Alternative, Hy- 
pothetical, Extenſive, Peri odical, Moti val, 
Concluſive, Explicative, Tranſitive, Interro- 
gative, Comparative, Diminutive, Preven- 
tive, Adequate Preventive, Adverſati ve, 
Conditional, Suſpenſive, Cuucluſue, Illative, 
Conductive, Declarati ve, &c. &c. &c. which 
= explain nothing ; and (as moſt other tech- 


nical terms are abuſed) ſerve only to throw 
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a veil over the 1gnorance of thoſe who 
employ them *. 


B. 


You mean, then, by what you have 

0 faid, flatly to contradict Mr. Harris's de- 

bl finition of a Conjunction; which he ſays, 
ou 


1s a Part of Speech devoid of ſignifi- 
cation itſelf, but ſo formed as to help 
« ſignification, by making two or more 


b 
„ ſignificant ſentences to be one ſignificant 
«© ſentence.” 
H. | Re 
I have the leſs ſcruple to do that, becauſe A 
4 


Mr. Harris makes no ſcruple to contradict 
himſelf. For he afterwards acknowledges 
that ſome of them“ have a kind of ob- 
fſeure 


— 


* Technical terms are not invariably abuſed to cover 
the ignorance only of thoſe who employ them. In 
matters of Jaw, politicks, and Government, they are 
more frequently abuſed in attempting to impoſe upon ; 
the ignorance of others; and to cover the injuſtice and 
knavery of thoſe who IP 3 — eee 
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« ſcure ſignification when taken alone ; 
* and appear in Grammar, like Zoophytes* 2 


<« in nature, a kind of middle Beings of 5. © 


<«. amphibious character; which, by ſharing 
te the attributes of the higher and the 
« lower, conduce to link the whole to- 
« gether.” 


Now I ſuppoſe it is impoſſible to con- 
vey a Nothing in a more ingenious man- 
ner. How much ſuperior is this to the 
oracular Saw of another learned author on 
Language (typified by Shakeſpeare in Sir 

Topaz) 


— 


* . Py 


* 'Theſe Zoophytes have made a wonderful impreſſion 


on Lord Monboddo. 1 believe (for I ſurely have not 


counted them) that he has uſed the alluſion at leaſt 
twenty times in his progreſs of language; and ſeems 
to be always hunting after extremes merely for the 
ſake of introducing them. But they have been ſo often 
placed between two ftools, that it is no wonder they 
ſhould at laſt come to the ground, 
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= . 


Topaz *) who, amongſt much other intel- 
ligence of equal importance, tells us with 
a very ſolemn face, and aſcribes it to Plato, 
tha 


e opine ſomething : the ſubject of opinion 


«© Every man that opines, muſt 


s. 
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<« therefore is not nothing.“ But the 
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faireſt way to Lord Monboddo is to give 
you the whole paſlage. 


At was not therefore without reaſon 
* that Plato ſaid that the ſubject of opinion 
« was neither the v0 oy, or the thing itſelf, 


— 
— — — 


— 2 Fa 
A e 
© gar n 
* — 01 


c nor was it the 70 per ov, Or nothing 3 
« but ſomething betwixt theſe two. This 
40 may appear at firſt ſight a little myſte- 
&« rious, and difficult to be underſtood ; 
„„ 


* 


* « As the old Hermit of Prague, that never ſaw 
« pen and ink, very wittily ſaid to a niece of king 
« Gorboduc,—That that is, is: So being Maſter 
« Parſon, am Maſter Parſon. For what is that, but 
« that? And is, but is? 

Twelfth Night, AQ IV. Scene 3. 
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„but, like other things of that kind in 
« Plato, when examined to the bottom, it has 
« a very clear meaning, and explains the 
“nature of opinion very well: rok, as he 
« ſays, Every man that opines, mult opine 
« ſomething; the ſubject of opinion there- 
« fore is not nothing. At the ſame time 
« it is not the thing itſelf, but ſomething 
« betwixt the two *.” His Lordſhip, you 


ſee, 


„ 


* Origin and Progreſs of Language, Vol. I. p. 100. 
« II poſſede Pantiquite, comme on le peut voir par 
& les belles remarques qu'il a faites. Sans lui nous 
« ne ſcaurions pas que dans la ville d'Athenes les enfans 
cc pleuroient quand on leur donnoit le fouet. Nous 
ce devons cette decouverte a ſa profonde erudition.“ 

ge At, Me. . Bnok 2. Caf 1X- : 

But his lordſhip's philoſophical writings are full of 
information, explanations and obſervations of equal 
importance, Vol. I. p. 136, he informs us, that 
«© Porphyry, the greateſt philsfopher as well as beſt writer 
of his age, relates that crows and magpies and par- 
rots were taught in his time not only to imitate hu- 
« man ſpeech, but to attend to what was told them 
« and to remember it; and many of them, ſays he, 
< have learned to inform againſt thoſe whom they faw 

Wn 


158 Of Cox jun c rToNs. 
ſee, has explained it very clearly; and no 


doubt muſt have ſweated much to get thus 


to the bottom. 
; But 


— ——___—. 8 Y 


— — 


doing any miſchief in the houſe. And he himſelf tamed 
&a partridge that he found ſomewhere about Carthage 
© to ſuch a degree, that it not only played and fondled 
« with him, but anſwered him when he ſpoke to it in 


«& a voice different from that in which the partridges 


6 call one another: but was ſo well bred, that it never 
4 made this noiſe but when it was ſpoken to. And he 
% maintains, that all animals who have ſenſe and me- 
« mory are capable of reaſon : and this is not only his 
* opinion, but that of the Pythagoreans, the greate/? 
« philoſophers in my opinion that ever exiſted, next to 
„the maſters of their maſter, I mean the Egyptian 
* prieſts. And beſides the Pythagoreans, Plato, Ariſ- 
& totle, Empedocles, and Democritus, were of the 
« ſame opinion. One thing cannot be denied, that their 
“ natures may be very much improved by uſe and in- 
« ſtruction, by which they may be made to do things 
& that are really wonderful and far exceeding their 
&< natural power of inſtinct.“ —So far we are obliged 
to the greateſt of all philoſophers that ever exiſted. And 
thus far the judgment of the extract can alone be called 
in queſtion. Now for. the farther confirmation of this 
doctrine by their illuſtrious diſciple. —* There is a 
“ man in England at preſent, who has practiſed more 
upon 
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But Mr. Harris has the advantage of a 

Similie over this gentleman : and though 
Similies appear with moſt beauty and pro- 22 
priety in works of imagination, they are Fav 
frequently found moſt uſeful to the authors R 
of philoſophical treatiſes : and have often ox 4 
helped them out at many a dead lift, by | 
giving e 


5 an R 


PR 


ce upon them and with greater ſucceſs than any body Ftt Po. 
« living: (I ſuſpe& his lordſhip means the owner 

of the learned Pig) and he ſays, as J am informed,” 

(Ay, Right, my lord, Be cautious how you take 

an aſſertion ſo important as this, upon your own au- 

thority ! Well, He ſays? What?) —“ That, f they 

lived long enough, and pains ſufficient were taken 

upon them,” —(Well, what then?) —“ it is impoſ- 

* ſible to ſay to what lengths ſome of them might be car- 


* rn, 


3 


Now if this, and ſuch ſtuff as this, be Philoſophy; 
and that too, of the greateſt philoſophers that ever 
exiſted; I do moſt humbly intreat your lordſhip, if 
you ſtill continue obſtinate to diſcard Mr, Locke, that 
I may have my Tom Thumb again. For this philoſophy 
gives to my mind as much diſguſt, though not ſo much 


indignation, as your friend and admirer Lord Mans- 
feld's LAW. 3 


E22 Na oe 4 3 


, 
® 73 
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giving them an appearance of ſaying ſome- 

thing, when indeed they had nothing to 

4 fay : For Similies are in truth the bladders 
upon which they float ; and the Gramma- 


rian finks at once if he attempts to ſwim 
without them. 2 


As a proof of which, let us only ex- 
amine the preſent inſtance; and, diſmiſſing 
the Zoophytes, ſee what intelligence we can 
draw from Mr. Harris concerning the na- 
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Firſt he defines a Word to be a © ſound 
& ſignificant,” Then he defines Conjunctions 
to be words (1. e. ſounds ſignificant) © devoid 
« of fignification.” —Afterwards he allows 


that they have 4 kind of fignification.” 


But this kind of ſignification is“ c- 
« ſcure, (i. e. a ſignification unknown) : 


ſomething I ſuppoſe (as Chillingworth 
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couples them) like a ſecret Tradition, or a 
filent Thunder : for it amounts to the fame 
thing as a ſignification which does not ſig- 
nify : an obſcure or unknown ſignification 
being no ſignification at all. But, not 
contented with theſe inconſiſtencies, which 
to a leſs learned man would ſeem ſufficient 
of all conſcience, Mr. Harris goes farther, 
and adds, that they are a—* Find of middle 
% beings'—(he muſt mean between ſigni- 
fication and no fignification)—** ſharing 
« the Attributes F both” —(1. e. of ſignifi- 
cation and no ſignification) and“ conduce 
« to link them both” —(1. e. ſignification 
and no ſignification) * together.” 

It would have helped us a little, if Mr. 
Harris had here told us what that middle 
fate is, between ſignification and no ſigni- 
fication * ! What are the attributes of no 

M ſignifi- 


8 


* If common reaſon alone was not ſufficient to keep 
Mr, Harris and Lord Mondboddo from this middle 
| ſtate 
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& exiſtit,” J. C. SCALLIGER, Lib. 5. C. cxiv. 


ſignification! And how ſignification and 
no ſignification can be /inked together ! 


Now all this may, for aught I know, 
be read and admired as long as there is 
e any taſte for fine writing in Britain +.” 

But 


ſtate between the ve and the 7» wn a, and between 
ſignification and no fignification ; they ſhould at leaſt 
have liſtened to what they are better acquainted with, 
Authority. 


© Om de Twy tel Tuatla ii, wrt ty dig miÞux: yieolas, 
44 wy x&Inyopeilas, araynar avluy Jalegov vera xe; r 
4 de egi arz peo.” Ariſtot. Categ. 


« Inter affirmationem & negationem nullum medium 


+ © The truly philoſophical language of my worthy 
ce and learned friend Mr. Harris, the author of Hermes, 
«© a work that will be read and admired as long as 
<« there is any taſte for philoſophy and fine writing in 
« Britain,” | 

Orig. and Prog. of Language, Vol. i. p. 8. 


4 But I can hardly have the fame indulgence for 
< the philoſopher, eſpecially one who pretended, like 
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But with ſuch unlearned and vulgar phi- 


loſophers as Mr. Locke and his diſciples, 
| who 


8 n 1 


« Mr. Locke, to be ſo attentive an obſerver of what 
ce paſſed in his own mind, and has written a whole 
c book upon the ſubject.—If Mr. Locke would have 
% taken the trouble to ſtudy what had been diſcovered 
« in this matter by the antients, and had not reſolved 
de to have the merit of inventing himſelf a whole 
« ſyſtem of philoſophy, he would have known that 
„ every material object is compoſed of matter and 
&« form.” | 


Orig. and Prog. of Lang. Vol. i P. 38. 


« Mr. Locke wrote at a time when the old philo- 
“ ſophy, I mean the ſcholaſtic philoſophy, was gene- 
« rally run down and deſpiſed, but no other come in 
& its place. In that ſituation, being naturally an 
& acute man, and not a bad writer, it was no wonder 
* that his Eſſay met with great applauſe, and was 
<« thought to contain wonderful diſcoveries. And I 
“ muſt allow that I think it was difficult for any man, 
ce without the aſſiſtance of books, or of the conver- 
« ſation of men more learned than himſelf, to go fur- 
<« ther in the philoſophy of mind than he has done: 
« But now that Mr. Harris has opened to us the trea- 
„ ſures of Greek philoſophy, to conſider Mr. Locke 
< ſtill as a ſtandard book of philoſophy, would be, to 

| . "© uſe 
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rated from the Fine Writing, (which how- 
ever I can no where fihd in the book) Mu 


ec uſe an ancient compariſon, continujng to feed on 


„ diately ſet up as maiters ourſelves, and would needs 
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who ſeck not 74e and elegance, but truth 


and common ſenſe in philoſophical ſub- 
jects, I believe it will never paſs as a per- 
& fect example of Analyſis ;” nor bear away 
the palm for © acuteneſs of inveſtigation and 
e perſpicuity of | explication.” For, ſepa- 
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5 bs: 1 
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« acorns after corn was diſcovered.” Page ga 
© 434% 2 1 

de It was the misfortune of us in the weſtern parts 
«' of Europe, that after we had learned Greek, and 
tc got ſome taſte of the Greek philoſophy, we imme- 


« be inventors in philoſophy, inſtead of humble ſcho- 
c lars of the ancient maſters. In this way Deſcartes 
c philoſophized in France, Mr. Hobbes and Mr. 
« Locke in England, and many ſince their time of leſs 
&« note. I would fain hope, if the indolence and diſſi- 
« pation that prevail ſo generally in this age would 
“ allow me to think ſo well of it, that Mr. Harris 
ec would put a ſtop to this method of philoſophiſing 
« without the aſſiſtance of the ancients, and revive 
« the genuine Greek philoſophy among us.“ Id. p. 54. 
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| 1 is the Conjunction explained by Mr. Harris, 
'\ A ſound ſignificant devoid of ſignifi 
'F cation, {having at the ſame time a kind of 2 ) 
= obſcure fignification ; and yet having nei- 2 
5 ther ſignification nor no ſignification; but 2 , 
: | a middle ſomething between ſignification Sat} 
| and no ſignification, | ſharing the attributes 2 

both of ſignification and no ſignification; 
{and linking ſignification and no ſignifica- E 


2 
2 _ 
J 


tion together. 


6 If others, of a more elegant Taſte for 
5 Fine Writing, are able to receive either 
pleaſure or inſtruction from ſuch truly phi- 
loſophical language *, I ſhall neither diſpute 
with them nor envy them ; But can only 

M 3 deplore 


WW Pry LA: * „ * 


* Clarus ob obſcuram linguam magis inter inanes 
* Quamde graveis inter Grajos, qui vera requirunt. 
FJ Omnia enim ſtolidi magis admirantur amantque 
* « Inverſis quæ ſub verbis latitantia cernunt: 
| 0 Veraque conſtituunt, quz belle tangere poſſunt 
i Aures, & lepido quæ ſunt fucata ſonore.” 
| LUCRETIUS, Lib. 1. 640. 
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deplore the dullneſs of my own apprehen- 
fon, who, notwithſtanding the great au- 
thors quoted in Mr. Harris's treatiſe, and 
the great authors who recommend it, can- 


not help conſidering this “perfect exam- 
< ple of analyſis,” as—An improved compi- 


lation of almoſt all the errors which Gram- 
marians have been accumulating from the 
time of Ariſtotle down to our preſent days, 
of technical and learned affectation *. 

B. 


— — 8 * 


* I muſt however do Mr. Harris and Dr. Lowth 
the juſtice to acknowledge, that the Hermes of the 
former has been received with univerſal approbation 
both at home and abroad ; and has been quoted as 
undeniable authority on the ſubject by the learned of 
all countries. For which however I can eaſily ac- 
count; not by ſuppoſing that its doctrine gave any 
more ſatisfaction to their minds who quoted it than to 
mine; but becauſe, as Judges ſhelter their knavery 
by precedents, ſo do ſcholars their ignorance by autho- 
rity : and when they cannot reaſon, it is ſafer and Jeſs 
diſgraceful to repeat that nonſenſe at ſecond hand, 
| Which they would be aſhamed to give originally ag 
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B. 


I am afraid, my good friend, you ſtill os 1 24 


carry with you your old humour in poli- 
tics, though your ſubject is now different. 
You ſpeak too ſharply for Philoſophy. 
Come, Confeſs the truth. Are not you 
againſt Authority, becauſe Authority 18 


againſt you? And does not your ſpleen to 


Mr. Harris ariſe principally from his having 
taken care to fortify his opinions in a man- 
ner in which, from your ſingularity, you 
cannot? 
H. | 
I hope you know my diſpoſition better. 
And I am perſuaded that I owe your long 


and ſteady friendſhip to me, to the conviction 


which an early experience in private life 
afforded you, that Neminem libenter no- 


minem, niſi ut laudem; ſed nec peccata 


reprehenderem, niſi ut aliis prodeſſem.— 
Indeed you have borne your teſtimony for 


me in very trying ſituations, where few 


M 4 beſides 
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beſides yourſelf would have ventured ſo 
much honeſty. At the ſame time, I con- 
feſs, I ſhould diſdain to handle any uſeful 
truth daintily, as if I feared leſt it ſhould | 
ſting me; and to employ a philoſophical 
inquiry as a vehicle for intereſted or cow- 
ardly adulation. 


I proteſt to you, my notions of Lan- 
guage were formed before I could account 
etymologically for any one of the words in 
queſtion, and before I was in the leaſt ac- 
quainted with the opinions of others. I 
addreſſed myſelf to an inquiry into their 
opinions with all the diffidence of conſcious 
ignorance; and, fo far from ſpurning au- 
thority, was diſpoſed to admit of half an 
argument from a great name. So that it 
is not my fault, if I am forced to carry 
inſtead of following the lanthorn: but at 
all events it is better than walking in total 


darkneſs, 
And 
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And yet, though I believe I differ from 
all the accounts which have hitherto been 
given of Language, I am not fo much 
without authority as you may 1magine. 
Mr. Harris himſelf and all the Gramma- 
rians whom he has, and whom (though 
uſing their words) he has not quoted, are 
my authorities. Their own doubts, their 
difficulties, their diſſatisfaction, their con- 
tradictions, their obſcurity on all theſe 
points are my authorities againſt them *: 
for their ſyſtem and their difficulties vaniſh 
together. Indeed unleſs, with Mr. Harris, 
I had been repeating what others have 
written, it is impoſſible I ſhould quote any 
direct authorities for my own manner of 

| _ expla- 


— — — „ — 
* . 


* « Profecto in Grammaticorum prope omnĩium 
“ commentis, quæ «ypoures immenſium extollunt, pene 
6 e vue: cum paginæ ſingulæ ſæpe plures contineant 
5 errores, quam Sicinius ille Dentatus vulnera toto 
6 habuit corpore.“ . 

P J. Voss11 ARISTARCHVUs, Lib. iii. Cap. 2. 
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explanation. But let us hear Wilkins, 
whoſe induſtry deſerved to have been better 
employed, and his perſeverance better re- 
warded with diſcovery ; let us hear what 
he ſays. 


—*© According to the true philoſophy 
* of ſpeech, I cannot conceive this kind 
« of words” (he ſpeaks of Adverbs and 
Conjunctions) * to be properly a diſtinct 
< part of ſpeech, as they are commonly 
called. But until they can be diſtribut- 
« ed into their proper places, I have fo 
* far complied with the Grammars of in- 
* ſtituted languages, as to place them here 
< together.” —And again, 


For the accurate effecting of this [i. e. 


Fla real character it would be neceſſary 


te that the theory itſelf [i. e. of language 


*© upon which ſuch a deſign were to be 


* founded, ſhould be exactly ſuited to the 
* nature of things. But upon ſuppoſal 
- + ** that 
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* that this theory ¶viz. of language] is de- 
« fective, either as to the fulneſs or the 
ce order of it; this muſt needs add much 
« perplexity to any ſuch attempt, and ren- 
te der it imperfect. And that this is the 
« caſe with that common theory already 
£ received, need not much be doubted.” 


It appears evidently therefore that Wil- 
kins (to whom Mr. Locke was much in- 
debted) was well convinced that all the ac- 
counts hitherto given of Language were 
erroneous. And in fact, the languages 
which are commonly uſed throughout the 
world, are much more ſimple and eaſy, 
convenient and philoſophical than Wil- 
kins's ſcheme for a real character; or than 
any other ſcheme that has been at any other 
time imagined or propoſed for the purpoſe. 
Ar. Locke's diſſatisfaction with all the ac- 
counts which he had ſeen, is too well 
known to need repetition, 

Sanctius 
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Sanctius reſcued qvop particularly from 
the number of theſe myſterious Conjunc- 
tions, though he left ur amongſt them. 


And Servius, Scioppius, G. J. Voſſius, 
Perizonius, and others, have explained and 
diſplaced many other ſuppoſed Adverbs and 
Conjunctions. 


Skinner (though I kn ew it not previ- 
ouſly) had accounted for ir before me, 
and in the ſame manner ; which, though 
ſo palpable, Lye confirms and , compli- 
ments. Even S. Johnſon, though miſ- 
takenly, has attempted Ax p; and would 
find no difficulty with THEREFORE. 


In ſhort, there is not ſuch a thing as a 
Conjunction in Any Language, which may 
not, by a ſkilful Herald, be traced home to 
its own family and origin ; without having 
recourſe to contradiction and myſtery with 
Mr. Harris : or, with Mr, Locke, cleaving 


open the head of man, to give it ſuch a 
I | : birth 
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| birth as Minerva's from the brain of Ju- 
| piter. 


Dt, Gr OO T9 Ye, IS 
— 1 — 


B. 
Call you this authority in your favour? 
When the full ſtream and current ſets the 
other way, and only ſome little brook or ri- 
vulet runs with you ? You know very well 
that all the authorities which you have al- 
leged, except Wilkins, are upon the whole 
againſt you. For though they haveexplained 
the meaning, and traced the derivation of 
many Adverbs and Conjunctions; yet (ex- 
cept Sanctius in the particular inſtance of 
QvoD,—whoſe conjunctive uſe in Latin he 
too ſtrenuouſly denies) they all acknow- 
ledge them ſtill to be Adverbs or Conjunc- 
tions. It is true, they diſtinguiſh them by | 
the title of reperta or uſurpata : But they at 
the ſame time acknowledge (indeed the very 
diſtinction itſelf is an acknowledgment) 
that there are others which are real, pri- 


migenta, nativa, pura. 
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H. 
True. Becauſe there are ſome, of whoſe 
origin they were totally ignorant. But 
has any Philoſopher or Grammarian ever 


yet told us what a real, original, native, 
pure Adverb or Conjunction is? Or which 


of theſe Conjunctions of Sentences are ſo ? 
Whenever that is done, in any language, 
I may venture to promiſe you that I will 
ſhew thoſe likewiſe to be repertas and 


uſurpatas, as well as the reſt. And till- 


then I ſhall take no more trouble about 


them. I ſhall only add, that though 44- 


breviation and corruption are always buſieft 


worth the words which are moſt frequently in 


ue; yet the words moſt frequently uſed are 
leaſt liable to be totally laid afide. And 


therefore they are often retained, (I mean 


that branch of them which is moſt fre- 
quently uſed)—when moſt of the other 
words—(and even the other branches of 
theſe retained words)— are, by various 


changes 
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changes and accidents, quite loſt to a Lan- 
guage. HeNCcs the difficulty of account- 
ing for them. And nN E (becauſe only 
one branch of each of theſe declinable words 
is retained in a language) ariſes the no- 
tion of their being indeclinable; and a ſe- 
parate ſort of words, or Part of Speech by 
themſelves. But that they are not inde- 
clinable, is ſufficiently evident by what I 
have already ſaid. For Lnp, An, &c. cer- 
tainly could not be called indeclinable, when 


all the other branches of thoſe Verbs, of 


which they are the regular Imperatives, 
were likewiſe in uſe. And that the words 
IF, AN, &c. (which ſtill retain their ori- 
ginal ſignification, and ate uſed in the very 
ſame manner and for the ſame purpoſe as 
formerly) ſhould now be called indeclina- 
ble, proceeds merely from the ignorance 
of thoſe who could not account for them ; 
and, who therefore, with Mr. Harris, were 
driven to ſay that they have neither mean- 
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ing nor infection: whilſt notwithſtand- 
ing they were ſtill forced to acknow- [1 
ledge (either directly, or by giving them 7 
different titles of conditional, adverſati x of | 1 
&c.) that 2 have a © kind of obſcure 

* meaning.” J Joe » NA. 2 


How much more candid and ingenu- 
ous would it have been, to have owned 
fairly that they did not underſtand the 


nature of theſe Conjunctions and, inſtead 


of wrapping it up in myſtery, to have 
exhorted and encouraged others to a far- 
ther ſearch. 


B. 

Lou are not the firſt perſon who has 
been miſled by a fanciful etymology. Take 
heed that your derivations be not of the 
fame ridiculous caſt with theirs who 
deduced Conſtantinople from Conſtantine 
the noble, —Dreeches from bear-riches,— 
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Of Coma gue 10. 177 
on 6 r Tn , 
Donna from Dono,—and King Pepin from 
ces a 

H. 


— and * 


* Then this Conſtantyne removed the emperyall ſee 
c unto his cytye of Con/tantyne the noble : and there for 
dc the more partye kepte his emperyall honoure ; and 
* other emperours in lyke wyſe after hym. By reaſon 
„ whereof the emperours were 3 after called em- 


ic perours of Con/tantyne noble. 
F abian's . Chap. LXIX. 


« Fed. But why Breeches now ? 
Pha. Breeches, quaſi bear-riches ; when a 1 
<< bears all his riches in his breeches.” 
Cynthia's Revels, AQ 4. SCC. 3. 


ce Placano i Doni il ciel; placan l'inferno. 
E pur non ſon le Donne 


6 Men avare che il cielo, 


6e Piu crude che l'inferno. 

« J Don, credimi, il Dono 

« Gran miniſtro d' amore, anzi tiranno. 
Egli è, che a ſuo voler impetra e ſpetra. 
« Non fai tu cio ch* Elpino, 


ell ſaggio Elpino dicea ? 


% Che fin cola nella primiera etade, 

* Quand anco ſemplicetti 

“Non ſapean favellare 

— Che 4 un linguaggio ſol la lingua e I core, 

N ä « Allor 
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. 
If I have been miſled, it moſt certainly 
is not by Etymology : of which I confeſs 
myſelf to have been ſhamefully ignorant at 
» the time when theſe my notions of lan- 
| guage were firſt formed. Though even * 
that previous ignorance is 2 A” TitCuni-" 
ſtance which confirms me much in my 
opinion concerning theſe Conjunctions : 
For I knew not even the character of the 
language from which my particular proofs 
of the Engliſb conjunctions were to be 


drawn. 


———— 8 


» EE 
—— 


c Allor le amanti Donne altra canzona 

CC Non s' udivan cantar che—Dona, Dona. 

& uindi I enne addoppiando | 

“ Perche non baſta un Den, — Do x A fu detta,” 
Guidobaldo de' Bonarelli. 


%% O- eL Diaper—Napkin—Nipkin— 
„ Pipkin—Pippin- king King Pepin.” 


I forget my merry author of this etymology ; but it 
is altogether as plgufible as even Menage's derivation 
oi CHEZ from Apudgth : 
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drawn. And (notwithſtanding Lord Mon- 
boddo's diſcouraging Sneer *,) it was gene- 
ral 


A x ä 


* « Now as I am not able from Theory merely, 
« and d priori, to form the idea of a perfect language, 


„I have been obliged to ſeek for it in the ſtudy of the 


Greek. What men of ſuperior Genius may do in 
« ſuch ſpeculations, I cannot tell; but I know well 
ce that ordinary men, without the ſtudy of ſome model 
« of the kind, would be as unable to conceive the idea 
« of a perfect language, as to form a high taſte in 
cc other arts, ſuch as ſculpture and painting, without 
c having ſeen the beſt works of thoſe kinds that are to 
< be found. —It would be doing injuſtice to thoſe ſu- 
% perior minds who have in themſelves the flandard of 
e fperfection in all the Arts, to judge of them by my- 
« ſelf; but I am confident that my idea of perfection 
<« in language would have been ridiculouſly imperfect, 
« if I had known no other language than the modern 
languages of Europe.” Origin and Progreſs of Lan- 


guage. Vol. II. Page 183. 


Read this, Mr. Burgeſs, and then complain of il- 
liberality to Lord Monboddo: who places himſelf 
anſatus in Cathedra, and thus treats all other men in 
advance, Whoever, after his lordſhip, ſhall dare to 
reaſon on this ſubject d priori, muſt aſſume then, it 
ſeems, — to have in his own ſuperior mind the ſtandard 
of perfection in Al the Arts Do you, Mr. Burgeſs, 

8 a cquieſce 
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ral reaſoning à priori, that led me to the 
particular inſtances; not particular in- 
ſtances to the general reaſoning. This 
Etymology, againſt whoſe faſcination you 
would have me guard myſelf, did not 
occur to me till many years after my ſyſ- 
tem was ſettled: and it occurred to me 


ſuddenly, in this manner; 


« If my 
te reaſoning concerning theſe conjunctions 
« js well founded, there muſt then be in 
« the original language from which the 


Engliſh 


FY EA „ 


\ 


acquieſce to this condition? If it were poſſible (which 
I am very far from believing) that the ſame ſentiments 
ſhould pervade any conſiderable part of the very learn- 
ed and reſpectable body to which you belong; I ſhould 
be ſorrowfully compelled to join in the exclamation, — 
O! aurita Arcadiz pecora ! qui, Rome, hujus cuculi 
vocem veluti luſciniolæ melos, in aures admittere ſuſti- 
netis | And perhaps Mr. Burgeſs himſelf may have rea- 
ſon hereafter to reg ret, that (with all his real or pretend- 
ed admiration of Lord Monboddo's writings) he ne- 
glected to avail |.unſelf of the only uſeful lefſon to be 
drawn from them: viz. To be at leaſt as well bred as 
Porphyry's partridge ; and to have forborne his noiſe, 
until he was himſelf ſpoken to, 
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« Engliſh (and ſo of all other languages) 
« jg derived, literally ſuch and ſuch words 


« bearing preciſely ſuch and ſuch ſignifica- 
I was the more pleaſed with 


*« tjons..” 
this ſuggeſtion, becauſe I was intirely 1g- 
norant even of the Anglo-ſaxon and Go- 
thic characters: and the experiment pre- 
ſented to me a mean, either of diſabuſing 
myſelf from error (which J greatly feared; ) 
or of obtaining a confirmation ſufficiently 
ſtrong to encourage me to believe (what 
every man knowing any thing of human 
nature will always be very backward in be- 
lieving of himſelf) that I had really made 
a diſcovery. For, if upon trial I ſhould 
find in an unknown language preciſely 
thoſe very words both in ſound, and ſigni- 
fication, and application, which in my 
perfect 1gnorance I had foretold ; what 
muſt I conclude, but either that ſome 
Dæmon had maliciouſly inſpired me with 
the ſpirit of true prophecy in order the 
more deeply to deceive me; or that my 


N 3 1 
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reaſoning on the nature of language was 
not fantaſtical. The event was beyond 
my expectation : for I inſtantly found up- 
on trial, all my predictions verified. This 
has made me preſumptuous enough to aſ- 
ſert it univerſally. Beſides that I have 
ſince traced theſe ſuppoſed unmeaning, in- 
declinable conjunctions with the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs in many other languages beſides the 
Engliſh. And becauſe I know that the 

generality of minds receive conviction more 
eaſily from a number of particular in- 
ſtances, than from the ſurer but more ab- 
ſtracted arguments of general proof; if a 
multiplicity of uncommon avocations and 
engagements (ariſing from a very peculiar 
ſituation) had not prevented me, I ſnould 
long before this have found time enough 
from my other purſuits and from my en- 
joyments (amongſt which idleneſs is not 
the ſmalleſt) to have ſhewn clearly and 
ſatisfactorily, the origin and preciſe mean- 
ing of cach of theſe pretended unmeaning, 
= | inde- 
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indeclinable Conjunctions, at leaſt in all 
the dead and living languages of Europe. 


Bc 


Men talk very ſafely of what they may 


do, and what they might have done. But, 
though preſent profeſſions uſually out- 
weigh paſt proofs with the people, they 
have never yet paſſed current with philo- 
ſophers. If therefore you would bring me 
over to your opinion, and embolden me to 
quit the beaten path with you, you muſt 
go much beyond the example of Henry 
Stephens, which was conſidered by Mer. 
Caſaubon as the ne plus ultra on this ſub- 
ject *, and muſt do what Wilkins required, 
N „ before 


— — 


* Henricus Stephanus (author immortalis operis, 
« quod Theſaurus linguæ Græcæ indigitavit) ita om- 
<« nes orationis particulas (uarum guanto in omni lin- 
« gua difficilior, tanto utilior obſervatio) omnes idiotiſ- 
« mos excuſſit, eruit, explicavit, ſimilia cum ſimili- 
bus comparavit, ut exemplum quidem in hoc genere 
&« aliis ad imitandum reliquerit abſolutiſſimum; ſed 
« quod pauci ſint afſecuturi.* Mer. Caf, de lingua 
Saxonica. 5 
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before he would venture to differ from the 
Grammars of inſtituted languages : that 
is, you muſt diſtribute all our Exgliſb Con- 
junctions at leaſt into their proper places. 
And if it ſhould ſeem unreaſonable in me 
thus to impoſe upon you a taſk which 
* no man, however learned or ſagacious 
ee has yet been able to perform * ;”—you 
muſt thank yourſelf for it, and the 
peremptory roundneſs of your aſſertion. 
Beſides, I do really think that after you 
have profeſſed ſa much of all the languages 
of Europe, I may fairly expect you to . 
form a little in your own. 

| H. 
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„The Particles are, among all nations, applied 
« with ſo great latitude, that they are not eaſily re- 
« gucible under any regular ſcheme of explication : : 
< this difficulty i is not leſs, nor perhaps greater, in 
„ Engliſh than in other languages. I have la- 
4 boured them with diligence, 1 hope with ſucceſs: 
40 ſuch at leaſt as can be expected i in a taſk, which no 
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AD 
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. 
If it muſt be ſo, thus then: I ſay that 
Ir VNV Lipaen To give 
An Xn $208 Nam W redbant 
Unuzgs | | Onler 4 Onleran To diſm 
Exe : | Eac | Eacan To add 
Yer | 9 | Lec ;- | Deran To get 
STILL * | Srell 4 | Srellan To put 
ELSsE . Alep ; fl | Alepan To diſmiſs 
TRHoO 1 .= | Dax * Dapian To allow 
4 or - 2 3 = or 
Tnovon | Dapꝛig © | Papigan To allow 
Bbr Bor Boxan To Boot 
4 Ber | | Be-uran | Beon-uzan To be out 
4 Wrrgoyr | | pjj6-uran | pjnGan-uran To be out 
'Þ Ax p J Lxn-ad Anan- ad } ge ug 
Les r is the paſt participle Leped of Leran To diſmiſs 
8rSSan 
| Syne 
7 HSGeande es ; 5 | 
r el 
| or | 
( Sin-es | | 5 
| Ta AT Is the Article or Pronoun Dax. | EE 
Theſe 
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Theſe I apprehend are the only Con- 
junctions in our language which can cauſe 


any difficulty; and it would be Amper ti- 


nent in me to explain ſuch as—Be-zz. 


SO. 


Abit. , Notcot thſlanding. Nevertheleſs. SET. 


Pur CASE. To wit. Becauſe, FoRESENE 


Bains A 20 that. 


. ” — — * — * * * 9 


ee FF 


— — 


* 
« SET this my work full febill be.“ : 
<<. 7. G. DovcLas. 


« Whan he made any ordinary judges, advocates or 
& proctoures, he cauſed themꝰ to be openlydna 
8 requirynge the people and -gyyynge them courage, 
if there were cauſe to accuſe them, to prove the * 
« cryme by open wytneſle : F OREN B if they dyd_, 
ic not ſufficiently prove it, and that it ſemed to be na- 


meld 


<« liciouſe detraction, the accuſour ſhulde forthwith be 


66 beheaded.” 
Sir T. ErLlioTT. Image of Governaunce, Chap. XVII, 


4 
« I do not like theſe paper- ſquibs, good maſter, 
& they may undo your ſtore—I mean of credit, and 


fire your arſenall; Ir cas you do not in time make 


«© good thoſe outer works, your pockets.” 
B. Jonyson, Staple of News, Act I. Sc. 3. 


Chaucer alſo uſes 1? CACE. 


Pur cAsk, though now out of faſhion, was fre- 
quently uſed by Chillingw-orth and other good authors. 
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2 


Which are, evident at firſt ſight. 


B. 

Well. Whether you are right or wrong 
in your conjectures concerning Conjunc- 
tions, I acknowledge that this is coming 
to the point : and is fairer than ſhuffling 
them over unnoticed, as the greater part 

of grammarians have done; or than re- 
peating after others, that they are not 
themſelves any parts of language, but only 
ſuch acceſſaries as ſalt is to meat, or water 
to bread; or that they are the mere edging 
or ſauce of language; or that they are like 
the handles to cups, or plumes to helmets, 
or Binding to books, or harneſs for horſes; 
or that they are pegs and nails, and nerves 
and joints, and ligaments and glue, and pitch 
and lime, and mortar, and fo forth *. In 
- * which 
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Rez quoy eſt- ce que Platon dit, que Foraiſon 
* eſt temperce de noms & de verbes ?—Mais adviſons 
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which kind of pretty ſimilies Philoſophers 
and Grammarians ſeem to have vied with 


Olle 


fd. 


— 


« que nous ne prenions autrement les paroles de Pla- 
de ton que comme il les a dittes: car il a dit que 
« Poraiſon eſtoit temperẽe De ces deux parties, non 
« Par ces deux parties; que nous ne facions la faulte 
« que feroit celuy qui calomnieroit un autre pour a- 
« yoir dit, que un oignement ſeroit compoſe de cire 
« & de galbanum, alleguant qu'il auroit obmis à dire 
<« le feu & le vaſe, fans leſquels on ne ſcauroit meſler 
4 lefdites drogues : auſſi ſemblablement fi nous le re- 
<« prenions pour autant qu'il auroit obmis à dire les 
ce conjonctions, les prepoſitions, & autres telles par- 
tc ties. Car le parler & l' oraiſon n'eſt compoſe De ces 

* parties 1a, mais Par icelles, & non ſans elles. Car 

* comme celuy qui prononceroit battre, ou eftre battu; 
cu @ailleurs Socrates & Pythagoras, encore donne- 

cc roit-il aucunemggft à entendre & à penſer quelque 

* choſe : mais celuy qui profereroĩt Car ou De ſimple- 

4 ment & ſeulement, on ne pourroit imaginer qu'il en- 
c tendiſt aucune choſe ny aucun corps, ains $'il n'y a 
* quelques autres paroles qui ſoĩent proferẽes quant & 
“ quant, elles reſſembleront à des ſons & des bruits 
<& vains fans aucune ſignification; d'autant que ny à 
c“ par elles ny avec d'autres ſemblables, elles ne peu- 
te vent rien ſignifier. Mais a fin que nous conjoignons 
cou meſlions & aſſemblions tout en un, nous y ad- 
* jouſtons des prepoſitions, conjonctions, & articles, 
| “% voulans 


# 
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one another ; and have often endeavoured 
to amuſe their readers and cover their own. 


igno- 


— — 


« youlans enfaire un corps de tout. Comment donc 
ce pourra dire quelqu'un, ces parties-Ja ne ſervent- 
„ elles de rien a l'oraiſon? Quant a moy, je tiens 
40 qu'elles y ſervent autant comme le Sel à la viande, 
« & l'eau a faire le Pain. Evenus ſouloit dire que le 
« Fey eſtoit la meilleure Saulſe du Monde; auſſi ſont 
ce ces Parties l'aſſaiſonnement de noſtre langage, ne 
« plus ne moins que le feu & le Sel des breuvages & 
« yiandes, dont nous ne nous ſcaurions paſſer; exceptẽ 


6. que noſt re parler n'en a pas toujours neceſlairement 
cc 


2 


a faire: comme l'on peut dire du iu langage des Ro- 2 re 92 
66 mains, duquel aujourd'huy tou tout le monde preſque 91. —_ 
ce uſe; car il a ofte preſque toutes les prepoſitions ex- Ve 
ceptẽ bien peu; & quant aux articles que l'on ap- 
pelle, il n'en tregoit pas un in tout ſeul, ains uſe de 
noms ſans bordure, par maniere de dire; & ne s'en 
fault pas eſmerveiller, attendu qu' Hess à peu 
de noms prepoſe des articles, comme ſi c*etoient 
anſes à des vaſes qui en euſſent beſoign, ou des pen- 
nac hes ſur des morions. Or que les Dialecticiens 
aient plus beſoign de conjonctions, que nuls autres 
hommes de lettres, pour la liaiſon & tiſſure de leurs 
prepoſitions, ou les disjonctions d'icelles, ne plus ne 
moins que les cochers ont beſoign d' attelages pour 
atteler de front leur chevaux; ou comme Ulyſſes 
avoit beſoĩgn d'ozier en la caverne de Cyclops pour 
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ignorance, by very learnedly diſputing the 
propriety of the ſimilie, inſtead of explain- 
ing the nature of the Conjunction. 


But 


lier ſes moutons ; cela n'argue ni ne preuve pas que 
« la conjonction ſoit autrement partie d'oraiſon, mais 
bien un outil propre à conjoindre ſelon qu'elle en 
porte nom, & a contenir & aſſembler non pas toutes 
choſes, ains ſeulement celles qui ne ſont pas ſimple- 
ment dites: ft l'on ne vouloit dire que la Chorde ou 
courroye dont une balle ſeroit lice fuſt partie de la 
balle; ou la calle d'un papier ou d'un livre qui eſt 
colle; & les données & diſtributions des deniers 
partie du gouvernement: comme Demades diſoit que 
les deniers que l'on diſtribuoit manuellement par 
teſte à chaſque citoyen d'Athenes, pour veoir les 
jeux, eftoient la colle du gouvernement de l'eſtat 
populaire. Et quelle eſt la conjonction qui face de 
pluſieurs propoſitions une, en les couſant & liant 
enſemble, comme le marbre fait le fer quand on le 
fond avec lui par le feu; mais pour cela le marbre 
n'eſt pas pourtant, ny ne l'appelle lon pas partie de 
fer ; combien que ces choſes-là qui entrent en une 
compoſition & qui ſont fondues avec les drogues que 
'on meſle, ont accouſtume de faire & de ſouffrir ne 
ſcay quoi de commun, compoſe de tous les ingre- 
diens. —— Quant aux prepolitions on les peult ac- 
* compai-: 2:5 pennaches ou autres Ornemens que lon 
« met 
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But, pray, have you any authority for 
the derivation of theſe words? Are not 
all former etymologiſts againſt you? 


H. 
1 Except in ir, and zur (in one of its 


meanings) I believe they are all againſt 
me. But I am perſuaded that all future 


etymologiſts, and perhaps ſome philoſo- 
phers, will acknowledge their obli 5 


to me. For theſe troubleſome conjunc- 
tions, which have hitherto cauſed them 

ſo much miſtaken and unſatisfactory la- 

bour, ſhall ſave them many an error and 

many a weary ſtep in future. They ſhall 

no more expoſe themſelves by unnatural 

forced conceits to derive the Engliſh and 
all 


= 


— In » 


cc met au deſſus les habillemens de Teſtes, ou bien 
aux baſes & ſoubaſſement que lon met au deſſoubs des 
< Statues z pour ce qu'elles ne ſont pas tant parties 
„ d'oraiſon, comme alentour des parties.“ 


PLUTARCH, Platonic Quęſtions. th. Anyot. 
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all other languages from the Greek, or 
the Hebrew ; or ſome imaginary primeval 
tongue. The Particles of every language 
ſhall teach them whither to direct and 
where to ſtop their inquiries : for wherever 
the evident meaning and origin of the Par- 
ticles of any language can be found, there 
is the certain ſource of the whole. 


* „ r 
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V 
Without a moment's reflection, every 
one muſt perceive that this aſſertion 1s too 


u 
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general and comprehenſive. The mixture 
which is found in all cultivated languages; 
the perpetual acceſſion of new words from 
affectation as well as from improvement, 
and the introduction of new Arts and 
Habits, eſpecially in learned nations; and 
from other circumſtances; forbid the de- 
duction of the whole of a language from 
any one ſingle ſource. 
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H. 

Moſt certainly. And therefore when I 
ſay the whole, I muſt beg to be underſtood 

with thoſe exceptions. And, that I may 
not ſeem to contradit myſelf when we 
ſhall hereafter come to treat of them, I 
beg you likewiſe to remember, that I by 
no means include in my aſſertion, the 
Abbreviations of language : for they are 
always improvements ſuperadded by lan- 
guage in its progreſs; and are often bor- 
rowed from ſome other more cultivated 
languages. Whereas the original Mother- 
tongue is always rude and tedious, with- 
out thoſe advantages of Abbreviation. And 
were he once more in being, I ſhould not 
at all doubt of being able to convince even 
Junius himſelf. (who with many others 
could fo far miſtake the courſe and pro- 
greſs of ſpeech, as to derive an unculti- 
vated from a cultivated language) that, in- 

ſtead of referring the Anglo-ſaxon to his 
| = 0 favourite 
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favourite Greek as its original, he muſt 
ſeek out (and I ſuppoſe he would eafily 
*nd) a Parent for the latter. 


But, I beg pardon, this is rather di- 


greſſing from my purpoſe. I have nothing 

to do with the learning of mere curioſity : F 
nor am any farther concerned with Ety- _ - 

mology, than as it may ſerve to get rid 


of the falſe philoſophy received concern- 1 
ing language and the human underſtand- 1 
ing. If you pleaſe, therefore, I will return ! 
to the Conjunctions I have derived; and, 

X if you think it worth the while, we will 
examine the conjectures of other perſons 
concerning them ; and ſee whether I have F 
not ſomething better than the authorities | 
you aſk after in my favour. | 


B. 
I ſhould be glad you would do ſo. 
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Etymology of the Engliſh Conj unctions. 
JF. 
H. 
F and AN may be uſed mutally and in- 
differently to ſupply each other's place. 


Beſides having Skinner's authority for ir, 
I ſuppoſe that the meaning and derivation 
of this principal ſupporter of the Tripod of 
1 | Truth*, are ſo very clear, ſimple and uni- 
3 verſally 
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verſally allowed, as to need no farther diſ- 


courſe about them — 


Skinner ſays—* ir (in agro Linc. Gif ) 
* ab as. Dip. Si. Hoc a verbo Bipan, 
« dare, q. d. Dato.” 


Lye, in his edition of Junius, ſays- 


* 


« Haud inſcitè Skinnerus, qui deduxit ab 


* A. s Bipan, dare, q. d. Dato.“ 


Gir is to be found not only, as Skinner 
ſays, in Lincolnſhire, but in all our old 


Gif: once or twice only he has uſed I; 
once 
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once he uſes Gewe and once 3 and * 
ſometimes * ca dons / In cats for 


7% 
rA e Ms, HA an 3s X 


r A , eee 


« Be as his god an 
T „ wat never how it 
A 


Chaucer commonly uſes IF ; but ſome- 
times Yove, Yef, and . 


<« Lo here the letters ſelid of the thing * 2 KL 
„That I mote bee in all the haſte I may; 
Favs ye woll ought unto your ſonne the k ing, . 4 U f 
« I am your ſervant bot v night and day.“ = 5 
ale. 


SL anger Man . dia 


A. A ; 
« IF gol id, what ſhould Id iran do: 
& For yr a p be e, on whom we truſt, 
„No wonder is — an to ruſt.” 
. P to Cant. Tales. 
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And it is to be obſerved that in Chaucer 
and in other old writers, the Verb to Give 
ſuffers the ſame variations in the manner 


ef writing and pronouncing it, whether 
. 25 pe x | * | . 


2 
r vertue is ſo grete in heven above 
4 That ir the liſt I ſhall well have y love. 
le ſhall I worſhip eyir mo, 
« And on thifte aulter, where/ ryde or go, 
<« woll don ſacrtſe and firis bete; 
« And YEF ye wollgaffo my lady ſwete, 
* Then pray I you Morrow with a ſpere 
« That Arcite dene through the herte bere : 
Then reke F not, whan I have loſt my life, 
„ Though Arcite winnin her to his wife. 
This is th' effect and ende of my.pr 
* me my lady, bliſsful lady dere! 
Knight's Tal 
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& Well ought a prieſt enſample for to yEvE.” 
* This gode enſample to his ſhepe he YAFFE.” 


Prol. 10 Cant. Tales. 
*. * In the mene tyme, of the nycht wache the cure 
| . We cir Meſſapus.“ 
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« A wyfe en verely, 
All other maner 5 hardely, 


* As londes, rentes;” p or commune, 


«© Or movab Ml ben YEFTENof fortune.” 
25 Marthauntes Tale. 


In Henry the VIIth's will, dated 1 509, 
you will alſo find eve uſed where we now 
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Gin * is often uſed in our Northern 


counties and by the Scotch, as we uſe 1F or 
AN: which they do with equal propriety and 
as little corruption: for 61x is no other 
than the participle Given, Gien, Gin. * 
(As they alſo uſe Gie for Give, and Gien 

O 4 for 
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* Ray ſays— Gin, Gif, in the old Saxon is Gif; 
„ from whence the word F is made per aphæreſin li- 
« teræ G. Gi, from the verb Gifan, dare; and is 
„as much as Date.” 
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for Given, when they are not uſed con- 
97 junctively., And hoc dato is of equal con- 
junctive value in a ſentence with Da Hoc. 


Then wi' his ſpear he turn'd hir owre, 
„O 6G1N hir face was wan! 
He turn'd her owre and owre again, 
« Oe hir ſkin was whyte.“ 
Percy's Reliques, Vol. i. Edom o Cordis. 


Even our Londoners often pronounce 
Give and Given in the ſame manner: As 


* GzP me your hand.“ 
6 J have Gin it him well.“ 


So Wycherly, Love in a Wood, Act v. 
* If my daughter there ſhould have done 
1 ſo, I wou'd not have gi A her a groat. 

c 

I do not know that an has been at- 
tempted by any one, except S. Johnſon : 
and, from the judicious diſtinction he has 
made 
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made between Junius and Skinner“, I 
am perſuaded that he will be the firſt per- 
ſon to relinquiſn his own conjecture : 
eſpecially when he notices his own ſelf- 
nn for after having (under the 


article 


* 


ce Junius appears to have excelled in extent of 
<& learning, and Skinner in rectitude of underſtanding. 
„ Junius was accurately ſkilled in all the northern lan- 
<«< guages; Skinner probably examined the antient and 
c remoter dialects only by occafional inſpection into 
« dictionaries : But the learning of Junius is often of 
c no other uſe than to ſhew him a track by which he 
< may deviate from his purpoſe ; to which Skinner 
cc always preſſes forward by the ſhorteſt way. Skin- 
ner is often ignorant, but never ridiculous : Junius 
& is always full of knowledge ; but his variety diſtracts 
$ his judgment, and his learning is very frequently 
6c diſgraced by his abſurdities.“ | 
Preface to TO 


+. Immediately. after the publication of my letter to 
Mr. Dunning, I was informed by Mr. S. (an intimate 
friend of Dr. Johnſon) that I was not miſtaken in this 
opinion; Dr. Johnſon: having declared, that if he lived 
to give a new edition of his Dictionary, he ſhould cer- 
tainly dope uk my derivations, 
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article aw) told us that © aw is a con- 
te traction of And ; and given the fol- 
lollig inſtance, 


| = « Well I know 
pe The clerk will ne'er wear hair on's face that had it. 
— “ Fe will An'1F he live to be a man.” 


He very truly (under the article Ax p) 
fays— In And if, the And is redundant; 


<« and is omitted by all later writers. As 


417-15 1nd - UNLESS. 
Skinner fay—* Unleſs niſi, preter, præ- 
te terquam, q. d. One-leſs, uno dempto 
* ſeu excepto : vel potius ab Onleran, 
s dimittere, liberare, q. d. Hoc dimiſſo. 


It is extraordinary, after his judicious 
derivation of ir, that Skinner ſhould have 
been 
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been at a loſs about that of unLEss; eſ- 


pecially as he had it in a manner before 


him: For Onler, dimitte, was ſurely more 
obvious and immediate than Onleyed, 
dimiſſo.— As for, One-leſs, 1. e. Uno dempto 
ſeu excepto, it is too poor to deſerve notice. 


So low down as in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, this conjunction was ſometimes 
written Oneles and Oneleſſe. And this way 
of ſpelling it, which ſhould rather have 
directed Skinner to its true etymology, 
might perhaps contribute to miſlead him to 
the childiſh conjecture of One leſs, Uno 


dempto,—But in other places it is written 


purely oNLEs : and ſometimes ON LESSE. 


Thus, in the Trial of Sir John Old- 
caſtle, An. 1413, © It was not poſſible for 


* them to make whole Chriſtes cote with- 
out ſeme, oNLESSE certeyn great men 


** were brought out of the way, | 
6 „ So, 


* 


Ul 
I 
ſl 
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= 4 Ow no orb of C. 
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So, in The Image of Governance” by 


Sir T. Elliott, 1541, Men do feare to 


e approche unto their ſoverayne Lorde, 
© oN ELES they be called.” 


« This noble empire is lyke to falle in- 
<« to extreme ruyne and perpetuall in- 
% famye, ONELESSE your moſte excellent 
© wyſedomes wyll dilygently and conſtant- 
<< ly prepare yourſelfes to the certayne re- 
« medy.” 


So in A neceffary doctrine and eru- 
« dition for any chriſten man, ſet furthe 
* by the Kynges majeſtie of Englande. 
1543 


e OnLEs ye beleve, ye ſhall not under- 


« ſtande.” 


No man ſhall be crowned, eNnLEs he 
te lawfully fight.” 


Neyther 
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Neyther is it poſſible for any man, 


ONELESSE this holy ſpirite ſhall firſt il- 


* 8 


lumine his hart.“ 


ce True honour ſhall be gyven to none, 
ONELES he be worthy.” 


« Who can have true penance, ONLES 
he beleve ſtedfaſtly that God 1s.” 


*« Who fo ever doth forſake his lawful 
wyfe, ONELES it be for adultery, com- 
mytteth adulterye in ſo doynge.” 


«© They be bound fo to do, ox LES they 
& reaſonable cauſe to the contrary.” 


«© The ſoule waxeth feble, onLEsss the 
ſame be cheriſhed.” 


In vayne, oNLEssE there were ſome 
facultie.” 


0 
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lt cannot begynne, oNELESSE by the 
« grace of God.” 


Soin the < Supplication to King Henry 
« VIII.” by Barnes. 


e J ſhall come to the councell when 
tc ſoever I bee called, oNLES I be lawful- 
„ | 


So in the Declaration againſt Joye” 
by Gardiner, Biſhop of Wincheſter. 


« No man commeth to me, oNLEsSSE 
«© my father draweth hym.” 


« Can any man further replye to this 
« carpenter, ONLEs a man wolde ſaye, 
* that the carpenter was alſo after the 
e thefe hymſelfe. 
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= 


« For ye fondely improve a concluſion 

« which myght ſtande and be true, with 

« your fonde paradox of only fayth juſti- 

« fieth, ONLESSE in teaching ye wyl ſo 
« handel the matter, as, &c.“ 

| | « We 


— 


* To improve. (i. e. to cenſure, to impeach, to 
blame, to reprove.) A word perpetually uſed by the | 
authors about Sha 5 are's time, and eſpecially in re- 77 8 1 
ligigus contpoverſ! us taken by us from the French, 

6 uſed it in the ſafne meaning. -t——teberfound— 9 
| Elles croient que le | 2 

« corps & le ſang -ſont vraiment diſtribues a ceux qui 3 & 

« mangent; & improuvent ceux qui e. nent le con-(? 700 4 

« traire.” Des Variat. des Egliſes Pr6.29/ And-LHAdddd a 
—heationz—tthe Memoirs du Baron de Tott.) which 

3 8 „ 
- the-preſent-purpoſe.— Je ne pouvois en effet me diſ- 


& ſimuler qu'en improuvant les travaux qu'on venoit 
&« de faire; ceux qui les avoient ordonnes en rejet- 


4 teroient le blame ſur les deux architectes.“ Tom. II. 1 
page 1231 I he expreſſion in Hamlet, (Act II. Sc. Mee 


13.) * Of unimproved mettle hot and full.” —ought 

not to have given Shakeſpeare's commentators any 

trouble: for animproved means unimpeached; though 
Warburton thinks it means unreſined; Edwards, 

* unproved; and Johnſon, “ not regulated nor guided 

« by knowledge or experience,” om A wn Ao It Hen ar, | 
F en PD ah „ N be — not Aae 
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cc 
ce 


ec 


cc 
ce 
cc 


cc 


cc 


Ec 


(c 


cc 


* We cannot love God, onLEs he pre- 
pareth our harte and geve us that grace ; 
no more can we beleve God, oNLEsSSE 


he giveth us the gift of belefe.” 


« In every kynde the female 1s com- 


monly barren, oNLESSE it conceyveth 


of the male; ſo is concupyſcence barren 


and voyde of ſynne, oNLEssE it con- 


ceyve of man the agreymente of his free 
wyll.“ 


We maye not properly ſaye we appre- 
hend juſtification by fayth, onLEssE 
we wolde call the promiſſe of God, &c. 

« Such other peviſshe wordes as men be 
encombred to heare, oNLEs they wolde 
make Goddes worde the matter of the 
Devylles ſtrife.” 
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« Who can wake out of ſynne, WITH= 
„our god call him; and onLEss® god 
« hath given eares to heare this Voyce of 
« god. How is any man beyng lame with 
* ſynne, able to take up his couche and 
“ walke, ONLESSE god ſayeth, & 


So in the“ Anſweare to Fekettham 
e touchinge the othe of the ſupremacy,” 
by Horne, Biſhop of Wincheſter. 


l coulde not chooſe, onetEs I-woulde 

ſhawe myſelfe overmuch unkinde unto 
e my native countrey, but take penne in 
* hande and ſhape him a ful and plaine 
« anſweare, without any curiofitie.” 


c 


* 


A 


«© The election of the pope made by the 
e clergie and people in thoſe daies, was 
* but a vaine thing, onLEs the emperour 
or his lieutenant had confirmed the 
e fas.” 1 


FP «© The 
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« The pope would not conſecrate the 
elect biſhop, onLEs he had firſt 2 
therto of the emperour.” 


No prince, no not the emperour him- 

ſelfe ſhould be preſent in the councell 

with the cleargie, onLes it were when 
. the principall pointes of faith were treat- 
ed of. 


e He ſweareth the Romaines that they 

ſnall never after be preſent at the elec- 

tion of any pope, ox LES they be com- 
© pelled thereunto by the emperour.” 


* Who maketh no mencion of any prieſt 
there preſent, as you untruely report, 
oxLESs ye will thinke he meant the or- 
der, whan he named the faction of the 
Phariſees.” 
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« So that none ſhould be conſecrate, 


ONLESSE he were commended and in- 


veſtured biſhop of the kinge.” 


ce And further to commaunde the newe 
electe pope to forſake that dignitie un- 
lawfully come by, onLEsSE they woulde 
make a reaſonable ſatisfaction. 


cc That the pope mighte ſende into his 
dominions no legate, oNLESSE the kinge 
ſhoulde ſende for him.” 


«© What man, oNLESSE he be not well 
in his wittes, will fay that, &c.” 


To exerciſe this kinde of juriſdiction, 
neither kinges nor civill magiſtrates may 


take uppon him, oNLESSE he be law- 
fulled called.” 


F 2 60 That 
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« That from hencefoorth none ſhoulde 


be pope, oNELESSE he were created by 
the conſent of the emperour.” 


« Ye cannot finde fo muche as the bare 
title of one of them, oNELESSE it be of 


» 4 biſhoppe.” 


So in the—* Whetſtone of Witte,” by 
Robert Recorde, 1557. 


J ſee moare menne to acknowledge 
the benefite of nomber, then I can eſpie 
willyng to ſtudie to attaine the benefites 
of it. Many praiſe it, but fewe dooe 


greatly praCtiſe it; oNLEssE it bee for 
the vulgare practice concernyng Mer- 
chaundes trade.” 


« Yet is it not accepted as a like flatte, 

ONLES 1t bee referred to ſome other 

ſquare nomber.” | 
| 6 I be- 
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I believe that William Tyndall, our im- 
mortal and matchleſs tranſlator of the bi- 
ble, was one of the firſt who wrote this 


word with an v; and, by the importance 
and merit of his works, gave courſe to this 
corruption in the language *. 


<« The ſcripture was geven, that we may 
e applye the medicine of the ſcripture, 
" every man to his own ſores, UNLESSE 


KY © they 


* Shakeſpeare, in Othello, Act II. Sce. 13. writes, 


—— “ What's the matter, 
0 That you Unlace your reputation thus 
« And ſpend your rich opinion for the name 
Of a night brawler ?” 


In a note on this paſſage S. Johnſon ſays—* Slacken 
« or looſen. Put in danger of dropping; or, per- 
« haps, ſtrip of its ornaments.” And in his Diction- 
ary, he fays,—* To make looſe ; to put in danger of 
<« being loſt. -Not in uſe.” But he gives no reaſon 
whatever for this interpretation. I believe that Unlace 
in this paſſage means You UNLESS or ONLES your 
“reputation, from the ſame verb Onleran. 
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ce then we entend to be idle diſputers and 
*  braulers about vaine wordes, ever gnaw- 
te yng upon the bitter barke without, and 
ee never attaynyng unto the ſweete pith 
within, &c.” Prol. before the 5 B. of 


Moſes. . 2 Jo *4 


I do not know that Onley is employed 
conjunctively by the Angloſaxon writers, as 
we uſe Unleſs; (though I have no doubt 
that it was ſo uſed in diſcourſe) ; but in- 
ſtead of it, they frequently employ nymdðe 


or nemðe: (which is evidently the Impe- 
rative nym or nem, of nyman or neman, 
to which is ſubjoined Be. i.e. That *.) And 
nymðe Jake away that, —may very well 
ſupply the place of—Onler (de expreſſed 


or underſtood) —D1:ſmiſs That. 
| LES, 


lt is too ſingular to be left unnoticed, that the an- 
tient Romans uſed Nemut, inſtead of Niſi. For which 
Feſtus cites Cato de potęſtate Trib. but the paſſage is loſt. 
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Les, the Imperative of Leran (which 
has the ſame meaning as Onleran) is like- 
wiſe uſed ſometimes by old writers inſtead 


of UNLESS. 


&« And thus I am conſtrenit, als nere as I may, 
To hald his verſe, and go nane uthir way; 
« Les ſum hiftorie, ſubtell worde, or ry; 

& Cauſis me mak degrefſioun ſum tyme.“ 


G. DovgLas. Ne 


a « Gif he 
& Commyttis any treſſoun, ſuld he not de; 
« Les than his prince of grete humanite 


cc Perdoun his fault for his long trew ſervice.” 
G. D. Prel, to 10th Book, 


cc Sterff the behuffis, Les than thou war — 
As for to leif thy brothir deſolate.” 
G. D. #nead. roth book. 


In the ſame manner it is uſed through- 
out Ben. Johnſon. 


« Less learn'd Trebatius Cenſure diſagree.” 
Poetaſter. 


& Firſt hear me Not a ſyllable, LESss you take.“ 
ö Alchymiſt, Act. III. Scene 5, 


P 4 « There 


OY 
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« There for ever to remain 
* Less they could the knot unſtrain,” 


Maſque, 


To tell you true, tis too good for you, 
* LESS you had grace to follow it.“ | 


Barthal, Fair. 


+ But will not bide there, Less yourſelf do bring hig. 
H Sad Shepherd *. 


You 


* 


— — ha * 


| Me 35470 9245 * It is this ſame Imperatiye LES, placed at the end 
T. of nouns ang coaleſcing with them, which has given 
to our language ſuch adjectives as hopeleſs, reſtleſs, 
deathleſs, mationleſs, &c. i. e. Diſmiſs hope, reſt, death, 
motion, &c. | 


The two following lines of Chaucer in the Reve's 
Tale, 4 = Wy ty am TAvyan 07 pL La, 


And when the horſe was ſz, he gan to gon 
« Towarde the fen, there wylde mares rynne.” 


W 


are thus printed in Mr. T yrwhit's edition, 
: 4 ' f 8 ü N | 0 ; 
&« And whan the hors was aus, hg gan to gon 
# ® 4 * 15 
« Toward the fen, ther Wilde mares renne. 


I am to ſuppoſe that Mr. Tyrwhit is juſtified for this 
reading by ſome manuſcript; and that it was not alter- 
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' You will pleaſe to obſerve that all the 
languages which have a correſpondent con- 
junction to Unleſs, as well as the manner 
in which its place is ſupplied in the lan- 
guages which have not a conjunction cor- 
reſpondent 


ed by himſelf merely for the ſake of introducing © Laus, 


* Ifland/ and the Conſuetud. de Beverley,” into his 
Gloſſary. 


„Laus (ſays Mr. Tyrwhit) adj. Sax. Looſe. 4062. 
* Laus Iſland. Solutus. This is the true original of 
«© that termination of adjeCtives ſo frequent in our 
language, in les or leſs. Conſuetud. Beverley. MS. 
« Harl. 560. —-Hujus ſacrilegii emenda non erat de- 
c terminata, ſed dicebatur ab anglis Botalaus. i. e. 
« fine emenda.—So Chaucer uſes Boteles, and other 
s words of the ſame form; as Detteles, Drinkeles, 
cc GY &.” 


I think, however, there will be very little doubt con- 
cerning this derivation ; when it is obſerved that_we 
lay indifferently either /eep-leſs or without-fleep, &c. 
i. e. Diſmiſs ſleep or Be-out ſleep, &. So, for thoſe 
words where we have not by habit made the coaleſcence, 
as the Daniſh Folkelös and Halelös, &c. we ſay in 


Engliſh Without people, Without a tail, & D And 0 
O. “HN Ab Fg 
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"reſpondent. to it; all ſtrongly juſtify my 
derivation, The Greek E: py. The Latin 
Nie. 


— 
* * _ "> 


is obſervable that in all the northern languages, the 
termination of this adjective in each language varies 
juſt as the correſpondent verb, whoſe Imperative it is, 
varies in that language. 2 


Termination. Infin. of the verb. 
Goth. — Ans — _AANSGAN 
A.S.. — Lear — Leopan 
Dutch — Loos — Löſſen 
German — Los — Loſen 
Daniſh — Tog — Loſer 
— TLoſfa 


Swediſh — Los 


1 muſt be permitted here to fay, that I ſincerely la- 

ment the principle on which Mr. Tyrwhit proceeded 
in his edition of Chaucer's tales. Had he given in- 
variably the text of that manuſcript which he judged 
to be the oldeſt, and thrown to the bottom the vario- 
rum readings with their authority ; the obligation of 
his readers (at leaſt of ſuch as myſelf) would indeed 
have been very great to him : and his induſtry, care, 
and fidelity would then have been much more uſeful to 
inquirers, than any ſkill which he has ſhewn in etymo- 
logy orſDe northern languages; were it even much 
greater than it appears to me to have been, 


— 0 — " 
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Ne. The Italian Se on. The Spaniſh 
sino. The French S non. All mean Be 
if not. And in the ſame manner do we 
ſometimes ſupply its place in Engliſh 
either by But, Without, Be it not, But 
V Ke. 


6 Without profane tongues thou canſt never riſe, 
« Nor be upholden, Be it not with lies.“ 


M. DRAYTON. Leg. of R. D. of Normandy. 


«< That never was there garden of ſuch pryſe, 
« BuT vy it were the very paradyſe.” 


FRANKELEYN's Tale. 


< That knighte he is a foul Paynim, 
And large of limb and bone; 


< And But if heaven may be thy ſpeede, 
« Thy life it is but gone.” 


Sir CAULINE. PER Y's Religues. 


Though it certainly is not worth the 
while, I am tempted here to obſerve the 
groſs miſtake Mr. Harris has made in the 
Force of this word; which he calls an 
Fc. Adeguate Preventive,” 


His 
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His example is—* Troy will be taken, 
© UNLESS the Palladium be preſerved.” — 
* That is (ſays Mr. Harris) This alone 
« 18 ſufficient to preſerve it. According 
to the oracle, ſo indeed it might be; but 
the word unLEss has no ſuch force. 


Let us try another inſtance, 


C England will be enſlaved unLess the 
« Houſe of Commons continues a part of 
e the Legiſlature.” 


Now, I aſk, is this alone ſufficient to 
preſerve it? We who live in theſe times, 
know but too well that this very houſe 
may be made the inſtrument of a tyranny. 
as odious and (perhaps) more laſting than 
that of the Stuarts. I am afraid Mr. 
Harris's adequate Preventive will not fave 
us. For, though it is moſt cruel and un- 
natural ; yet we know by woful experi- 
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ence that the Kid may be ſeethed in the 
mother's milk, which providence appoint- 
ed for its nouriſhment ; and the liberties 
of this country be deſtroyed by that very 
part of the Legiſlature, which was moſt 
eſpecially appointed for their ſecurity. 


- 


E k x. 


Junius ſays, « Eat, etiam. Goth. 
* ANK. A. s. Cac. Al. auch. D. ag. B. col. 
« Viderentur eſſe ex inverſo xa. ; ſed rec- 


« tius petas ex proxime ſequenti ANKAN 


c 


c vel 


An inſtance has been already given where IF is uſed 


& a prepoſition. In the following paſſage of Dryden, 


Duleſ is alſo uſed as a prepoſition; 


The commendation of Adverſaries is the greateſt 


“triumph of a writer; becauſe it never comes Unleſs 
« extorted.” 


(11. ag) A. s. Eacan. Ecan. ican. Al. 
« auchon. p. oge. B. oecken. Cacan vero, 
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c vel auchon, ſunt ab av vel zee, ad- 
<< dere, adjicere, augere.” 


Skinner ſays . Sac. 
Leac. Belg. Oock. Teut. Auch. Fr. Th. 
Ouch. D. oc. etiam.“ 


Skinner then proceeds to the verb, 


« To Eke, ab A. s. Eacan. Geican. Iecan. 


© augere, adjicere. Fr. Jun. ſuo more, 
te deflectit. a Gr. ave. Mallem ab Eac, 
<« 1terum, quod vide: quod enim augetur, 


<< ſecundum partes ſuas quaſi iteratur & 
« de novo fit,” 


In this place Skinner does not ſeem to 
enjoy his uſual ſuperiority of judgment 


over Junius. And it 1s very ſtrange that 
he ſhould chuſe here to derive the verb 
Eacan from the conjunction Eac (that is, 


— 


” 


from its own Imperative); rather than 
I the 
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the conjunction (that is, the Imperative) 
from the verb. His judgment was more 
awake when he derived 1F or GIF from 
Lipan, and not Bipan from Lip; which 
yet, according to his preſent method, he 
ſhould have done. | 


Perhaps it may be worth remarking, as 
an additional proof of the nature of this 


conjuftion ; that in each language, where 


this imperative is uſed con) unctively, the 


Conjunction varies juſt as the verb does. 


In Daniſh the Conjunction is og, and the 
verb oger. 


In Swediſh the Conjunction is och, and the 


verb oka. 


X In Dutch the Conjunction is ook, from 


the verb decken. 


Tn German the Conjunction is auch, from 


the verb auchon. 


In 
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In Gothic the Conjunction is ANK, and 
the verb ANKAN. 
As in Engliſh the Conjunction is Eke or 
Eak, from the verb Cacan. 


it r. STILL. 


I put the conjunctions YET and STILL 
here together ; becauſe (like If and An) 
they may be uſed mutually for each other 
without any alteration in the meaning 
of the ſentences : A circumſtance which 
(though not fo obviouſly as in theſe in- 
ſtances) happens likewiſe to ſome other of 
the conjunctions; and which is not un- 
worthy of conſideration. | 


— —— 


—— 
— — of 
br 


— — 
reren 


According to my derivation of them 
both, this mutual interchange will not 
ſeem at all extraordinary: for YET (which 
is nothing but the Imperative zee or , 
of ʒexan or Fran, obtinere) and STILL 

| (which 
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(which is only the Imperative $cell or 3 
fireall, of $cellan or Sreallan *, ponere) - 1 
may very well ſupply each other's place, 3 
and be indifferently uſed for the ſame 
purpoſe. A* fer ge eue. 224, "a, 


But I will repeat to you the derivations 
which others have given, and leave you to 
chuſe between us. 


Mer. Caſaubon ſays——* EI, adhuc, 
«© Yet.” 


Junius fays——*< VET, adhuc. A. s. 
e xzyc. Cymreœis etwa, etto, ſignificat, ad- 
by huc, etiam, iterum 3 EX S. vel cubic.” 


Q Skin- 


. * — 2 
aA - — * 28 "0 L * AC. 
* 


* Though this verb is no longer current in Engliſh, 
except as a Conjunction, yet it keeps its ground in the 


collateral languages. butch S 2. Je, 


In German and Dutch it is — Stellen 


In the Swediſh . — Stalla #&®© 
And in the Daniſh — $1 Stiller. yh 
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Skinner fays—© yeT, ab A. s. Lex, | 
Vea, adhuc. modo. Teut. Jetzt, jam, 


27 


* TROY. 


Again he fays—© $sTI1LL, aſſidue, inde- 
ce ſinenter, inceſſanter. Neſcio an ab a. s. 
« Till, addito tantum ſibilo; vel a noſtro, 


ce & credo etiam, A. s. As, ut, ſicut, 


ce (licet apud Somnerum non occurrat) & 
« eodem T1], uſque. q. d. uſque, eodem 
che., | 


123.D _Y . 
This word ELSE, formerly written Ales 


Aus, Alyſe, Elles, Ellus, Ellis, Ells, Els, 

and now Elſe; is, as I have ſaid, no other 
than Alex or Aly, the Imperative of 
Aleran or Alyran, dimittere. 


FILE Fazn 


Mr. Wharton, in his Hiſtory of Eng- 
: 193 liſh Poetry, Vol. 1. page 93. (without any 

authority, and in ſpite of the context, 
77 which 
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which evidently demands Eiſe, and will 


not admit of Alſo) has explained ALLES 
in the following paſſage by 4. 


« The Soudan ther he' ſatte in halle; 

« He ſent his meſſagers faſte with alle, 
To hire fader the Kyng. 

« And fayde, how ſo hit ever bi falle, 

« That mayde he wolde clothe in palle 
« And ſpouſen hire with his ryng. 

And ALLES I ſwere withouten fayle 

4] chull hire winnen in pleye battayle 
« With mony an heih lordyng.” 
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The meaning of which is evidently, — 


« Give me your daughter, ELSE I will 


take her by force.” 
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. Give me your daughter, ATsO I will 
« take her by force.” 
vo Arp nag 4 £25 
Junius ſays—* Elſe, aliter, alias, alio- 


“ qui. A. S. Elles. Al. Alles. D. Ellers.” 
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- Skinner fays——<< Elſe, . Eller, 5 


« alias, alioquin. Minſhew & Dr. Tho. 
« Hickes putant eſſe contractum a Lat. 


c alias, vel. Gr. Ax g, nec ſine veriſimi- 
cc litudine.“ 


S. Johnſon ſays — © Elſe, Pronoun, 
6 (Eller, Saxon) other, one beſides. It is 
applied both to perſons and things.” 


He ſays again , Elſe, Adverb. 1. 
© Otherwiſe, 2. Beſides; except that men- 
e tioned.” 

THOUG Rx. 

Tuo THOUGH, THAH “ (or, as our 


country-folks more purely pronounce it, 


THAF, 


* See a ballad written about the year 1264, in the 


reign of Henry the third; 


« Richard THAH thou be ever trichard, 
« Trichten ſhalt thou never more.” 
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THAF, THAUF and Thor) is the Impera- 
tive Dap or Dapixz of the verb Papian or 
Papiqan; to allow, permit, grant, yield, 
aſſent : And Papi becomes Thah, Though, 
Thoug (and Thoch, as G. Douglas and other 
Scotch authors write it) by a tranſition of 
the ſame ſort, and at leaſt as eaſy, as that 
of Hawk from papuc. And it is re- 
markable, that as there were originally 
two ways of writing the verb, either with 
the guttural 6 (Daprzan), or without it 


(Dapian): ſo there ſtill continues the 


ſame difference in writing and pronouncing 
the remaining imperative of this ſame 
verb, with the guttural 6 (Thowugh),.or 
Q 3 without 


* * 72 


See alſo another ballad written in the year 1307, on 
the death of Edward the firſt, 


„FTA mi tonge were mad of ſtel, 
«© Ant min herte yzote of bras, 
The godneſs myht y never telle 
5 That with kyng Edward was.“ 
W s Reliques, Vol. ii. p. 10. 
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rence is only in the characters; but the 


. 224.-1-? 
Er. Scotch retain in their pronunciation, the 2e. 
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a” of ve this etymology, that t_aptiently-they often 
| 2 uſed All-be, Weit, ALY Bad, All Were, All 
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give, inſtead = Although *, 


| "PA my 8 The 


| 
©: But A! be that he was a philoſophere 
| & Yet had he but lytel golde in cofre.“ 

| Pro, to Cant. Tales, 


& Albeit originally the King's Bench be reſtrained by 
© this Act to hold plea of any real action, yet by a 
« mean it may; as when removed thither, &c. 
Lorp Cokk. 


« All had he ſey a thyng with both his eyen 
Vet ſhuld we women ſo viſage it hardely,” 
| MARCHAUNTES Tale. 


8 Al were it ſo ſhe were of ſmall degree.” Ibid. 


„ England and Fraunce were thorow ſaught.” 
SKELTON. 
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The German uſes Doch; the Dutch Doch 
and Dog; the Daniſh Dog and Endog; 


and the Swediſh Dock ; as we uſe Though : 


all from the ſame root. The Daniſh em- 
ploys Skiont and Endſeibndt; and the 
Swediſh Anſk6nt, for 7. hough: from the 
Daniſh verb Skiönner; and the Swediſh 
verb Skionja, both of which mean, to 
perceive, diſcern, imagine, conceive, ſuppoſe, 


underſtand. 


As the Latin / (zf) means Be it: and 


Niſi and fine (unleſs and without) mean Be 
not: ſo Eth (although) means And be it k. 


Q 4 The 


— 


* It may not be quite needleſs to obſerve, that our 
conjunctions IF and THOUGH may very frequently ſup- 
ply each ether's place, as—** THOUGH an hoſt of men 
< riſe up againſt me, yet ſhall not my heart be afraid; 


or, © 1F an hoſt of men, &c.” So—*< THouGH all 
© men ſhould forſake you, yet will not I;“ or, © 1 


“all men ſhould forſake you, &. 
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The other Latin Conjunctions which are 
uſed for Although, (as, Quam-vis, Licet, 
Nuantum-vis, Quam-libet) are ſo uncor- 
rupted as to need no explanation. 


Skinner barely ſays — © THovcn, ab 
«© As Deah. Belg. Doch. Belg. & Teut. 


5 Doch. etſi, quamvis *. 


B u T. rs 
It was this word, BUT, lach Mr. 
Locke had chiefly in view, when he ſpoke 


of 


Though this word is called a conjunction of. ſen- 
tences, it is conſtantly uſed (eſpecially by children and 
in low diſcourſe) not only at the beginning, and be- 
tween, but at the end of ſentences. 


% Pro. Why do you maintain your poet's quarrel 
« ſo with velvet and good clothes? We have ſeen 


_ * him i in indifferent good clothes &'re now himſelf. 


« Boy. And may again. But his clothes ſhall never 


be the beſt thing about him, THouGn. He will 
« have ſomewhat beſide, either of humane letters or 
_ ſevere honeſty, ſhall * him 6 man, 2 he 
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. of Conjunctions as marking ſome © Stands, 
5 « Turns, Limitations, and Exceptions of 
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« the mind.” And it was the corrupt 
uſe of this One word (zur) in modern 
Engliſh, for Two words (BOT and BUT) 


originally (in the Anglo-ſaxon) very diffe- 
rent in fignification, though (by repeated 
abbreviation and corruption) approaching 
in ſound, which chiefly miſled him. 


% Bur (ſays Mr. Locke) is a Particle, 
e none more familiar in our language; 
« and he that ſays it is a diſcretive Con- 
«« junction, and that it anſwers sED in 
« Latin, or Mais in French *, thinks he 
* has ſufficiently explained it. But it 
25 ſeems to me to intimate ſeveral Rela- 


5 tions 


* It does not anſwer to Sed in Latin, or Mais in 
French; except only where it is uſed for Bot. Nor 
will any one word in any Language anſwer to our 
Engliſh zur: becauſe a ſimilar corruption in the ſame 
inſtance has not happened in any other language. 
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cc 


tions the mind gives to the ſeveral pro- 
poſitions or parts of them, which it 


« joins by this monoſyllable. 


cc 


cc 


cc 


« Firſt, Bor 7o ſay no more: 


« Here it intimates a ſtop of the mind, 


in the courſe it was going, before it 
came to the end of it. | 


«« Secondly, J. ſaw zur two Plants. 


&« Here it ſhews, that the mind limits 
the ſenſe to what 1s expreſſed, with a 
negation of all other. i» 


* Thirdly, —You pray; BUT it is not 
that God would bring you to the true re- 
ligion: 


4 Fourthly,—BuT that he would confirm 


& you in your orn. 
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« The firſt of theſe puTs intimates a 
ſuppoſition in the mind of ſomething ' 
otherwiſe than it ſhould be: the latter 
ſhews that the mind makes a direct op- 


poſition between that and what goes 
<« before it. 


La) 
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A 


Fifthly,—A/ animals have ſenſe, BUT a 


« dog 1s an animal. 


te Here it ſignifies little more, but that 
the latter propoſition 1s joined to the 
cc former, as the Minor of a Syllogiſm. 


cc 


. 


To theſe, I doubt not, might be added 
e a great many other ſignifications of this 
ce particle, F it were my buſineſs to examine 
« if in its full latitude, and conſider it in 
all the places it is to be found; which 
« if one ſhould do, I doubt whether in 
© all thoſe manners it is made uſe of, it 


« would 


f.. H 24 
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matiſts, Grammarians or Philoſophers; though they 

us underſtand that they can do it; but non in anime eff, 
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e would deſerve the title of piscRETIVE 
« which Grammarians give to it. 


* But I zntend not * here a full pplica- 
ce tion of this ſort of figns. The inſtances 
* I have given in this one, may give oc- 
* caſion to reflect upon their uſe and 
* force in language, and lead us into the. 
* contemplation of ſeveral actions of our 
% minds in diſcourſing, which it has found 
% way to intimate to others by 7heſe 
« Particles, ſome whereof conſtantly, and 
te others in certain conſtructions, have the 


« ſenſe 


DO — 


- ® « Eſſentiam finemque conjunctionum ſatis apts 
cc explicatum puto: nunc earum originem materiam- 
ce que videamus. Neque vero Sigillatim percurrere 
« omnes in Auimo . 

J. C. ScALiGtR. 


The conſtant excuſe of them all, whether Gram- 
dare not hazard the aſſertion, yet they would all have 


And it has never been done. 
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« ſenſe of a whole ſentence contained in 
« them.” 


Now all theſe difficulties are very eaſily 
to be removed without any effort of the 
underſtanding : and for that very reaſon I 
do not much wonder that Mr. Locke miſſed 
the explanation : for he dug too deep for 
it. But that the etymologiſts (who only 
juſt turn up the ſurface) ſhould miſs it, 
does indeed aſtoniſh me. It ſeems. to me 
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impoſſible, that any man who reads only 
the moſt common of our old Engliſh au- 
thors ſhould fail to obſerve it. 


Gawin Douglaſs, notwithſtanding he {or tis 
2 — 

frequently confounds the two words, and 
uſes them improperly, does yet (without : 
being himſelf aware of the diſtinction, and / 1 ** 
from the mere force of cuſtomary ſpeech) 
abound with ſo many inſtances, and ſo 


contraſted, 
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| contraſted, as to awaken, one ſhould think, 


the moſt inatten tive reader. 


4 Bor thy werke ſhall endure in laude and glorie, 
« Bur ſpot or falt condigne eterne memorie. 


Pt 


0 Past ©. "a AC LF 2. Preface. 


« Bor gif this ilk ſtatew ſtandis here wrocht, 
« War with zour handis into the cietie brocht, 
e Than ſhew he that the peopil of Aſia 


— ByT ony obſtakill in fell battel ſuld ga. Book 2. go 
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« This chance is not BuT Goddis willis went, 

« Nor is it not leful thyng, quod ſche, 

« Fra hyne Creuſa thou turs away with the; 

« Nor the hie Governoure of the hevin above is 

« Will ſuffer it ſo to be, Bor the behuff is 

<« From hens to wend full fer into exile, 
< Andover the braid fey ſayl furth mony a myle, 

« Or thou cum to the land Hiſperia 

4 Quhare with ſoft courſis Tybris of Lidia 

« Rynnys throw the riche feildis of pepill ſtout ; 

„ 'Thare is gret fubſtance ordenit the BuT dout. 

Book 2. 26 71 

Bor gif the Fatis, BUT pleid, 8 348 


| > At my pleſure ſuffer it me life to leid. Book 4+ 


« Quhen I fell firſt into this rage, quod ſche, 


« Bor ſen Apollo clepit Gryneus, OOH doom . I 
4 Grete Italie to ſeik commandis us, 
«« To Italie eik Oraclis of Licia 7 


5 Admoniſt us BUT mare delay to ga. Book 4. Þ tl. N 


« Thou wyth thir harmes overchargit me alſo, 
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A committee having been named to watch the 
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« Bor ſo to do my teris conſtrenyt the. 

« Was it not leful, alace, BUT cumpany, 
“To me zur cryme allane in chalmer to ly. Book PW 4 119-4. 24 

« The tothir anſwered, nouthir for drede nor boiſt 

« The luf of wourſchip nor honoure went away is, 

« Bor certainly the daiſit blude now on dayis 

« Wax is dolf and dull throw myne unweildy age, 

6 The cald body has mynyſt my curage : 

C4 Bor war I now as umquhile it has bene, 

« Zing as zone wantoun woiſtare ſo ſtrang thay wene, 

« Ze had I now fic zoutheid, traiſtis me, 

« Bur ony price I ſuld all reddy be. Book 5.7-/49-4 - 55 
The prince Eneas than ſeand this dout ; © x | 
“No langar ſuffer wald fic wraith procede 
« Nor feirs Entellus mude thus rage and ſprede; . 
«© Bor of the bargain maid end, nur delay. Book 5. 7,4 J. C. e 

„In nowmer war thay BUT ane few menze, 

« BorT they war quyk, and valzeant in melle. Book 5.P 153. L. 
« Blyn not, blyn not, thou grete Troian Enee, 1 MN 
« Of thy bedis nor prayeris, quod ſche; 

« For BOT thou do, thir grete durris, BUT dred, 
« And griſlie zettis fall never warp on bred. Book 6. 764 2. 2 > 
Ho grete apperance is in him, BUT dout, " JS 
Till be of proues, and ane vailzeant knycht : 
Bor ane blak ſop of myſt als dyrk as nycht 


« Wyth drery ſchadow bylappis his hede. Book 6. Puig 4. j2 
« Box ſen that Virgil ſtandis BuT compare. © Dn —— 


3 Prol. to Book 9. 2 22. . 5 
© Quhidder G1F the Goddis or ſum ſpretis filly 
« Movis in our myndis this ardent thochtful fire, 
Or GIF that every mannis ſchrewit deſyre 
« Be as his God and Genius in that place, 
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te] wat never how it ſtandis, Bor this lang ſpace 
© My mynd movis to me, here as I ſtand, 
<« Batel or ſum grete thyng to tak on hand: 


Bor be na way may tak eis nor reſt. 
< Behaldis thou not ſo ſurelie Bu affray, 
« Zone Rutulianis haldis thayme glaid and gay? 
Book 9 . P20 
& Bor lo, as thay thus wounderit in effray, 2 "> 9 
This ilk Niſus, wourthin proud and gay, 
« And baldare of his chance ſa with him = 
« Ane uthir takill aſſayit he anone : 
* And with ane ſound ſmate 9 BUT ITY 


— ee a 


4 Bor at his fa let fle ane dart or flane 
That hit Lucagus, quilk fra he felt the dynt, 


Book q. Fay! 
60 Bor the tothir yur ſere, J 4g 
Bure at him mychtely with ane lang ſpere. Book 10. , F'39] 
* Bor the Troiane Baroun unabaſitlie RIP” 


Na wourdis preiſis to render him agane; 


*The ſchaft hinging into his ſchield, Bur ſtynt, 
<« Bad drive his hors and chare al fordwert ſtreicht. 


73 30 
Book 10. 57 


\'s 
* or 3 awailis bargane or ſtrang melle | 


« Syne zeild the to thy fa, BuT ony quhy. 

| Prol. to Book 11. TJ. 
Than of his ſpeich ſo wounderit were thay Z 2 
« Kepit thare ſilence, and wiſt not what to ſay 
« Bor athir towart uthir turnis BUT mare / 
And can behald his fallow in ane ſtare. Book 11 1. 5 J 


c Bor now I ſee that zoung man haiſt Bur fale; 
« 'To mache in feild wyth fatis inequale, Book 12. 
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* 


* Quhare ſone foregadderit all the Troyane army, 
% And thyck about hym flokkand can Bur baid 


„Bor nowthic ſcheild nor wappinis down thay laid.” 2 1 
Book 12. 7222-4. * 1 9 1 


u 2. R 42. 4 $3. 
The Gloſſariſt of Douglas contents him- 
ſelf with explaining BO by Bur. 


The Gloſſariſt to Urry's Edition of 
Chaucer ſays,.— BoT for BUT 1s a form 
« of ſpeech frequently uſed in Chaucer to 
« denote the greater certainty of a thing.” 
—This is a moſt inexcuſable aſſertion : 
for I believe the place cited in the Gloſſary 
15 the only inſtance (in this edition of 
Chaucer) where BoT 1s uſed; and there 
is not the ſmalleſt ſhadow of reaſon for 
forming even a conjecture in favour of 


this unſatisfaftory aſſertion: unſatisfactory, 
even if the fact had been ſo; becauſe it 
contains no explanation : for why ſhould 


BoT denote greater certainty ? 
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242 ETYMOLOGY of the 


And here it may be proper to obſerve, 
that Gawin Douglaſs's language (where 
BOT 1s very frequently found) though 
written about a century after, muſt yet 
be eſteemed more ancient than Chaucer's : 
even as at this day the preſent Engliſh 
ſpeech in Scotland is, in many reſpects, 
more ancient than that ſpoken in England 
ſo far back as the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth *. So Mf. Caſaubon (de vet. ling. 
Ang.) ſays of his time“ Scotica lingua 
* Anglica hodierna purior. Where by 
purior, he means nearer to the An glo- 
Saxon. 


So G. Hickes, in his Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar, (Chap. 3.) ſays—“ Scoti in multis 


« Caxommgantes.” 
But, 


* This will not ſeem at all extraordinary, if you 
reaſon directly contrary to Lord Monboddo on this 
ſubject; by doing which you will generally be right, 
as well in this as in almoſt every thing-elſe which he 
has advanced. i 
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But, to return to Mr. Locke, whom (as 

B. Johnſon ſays of Shakeſpeare) ** I re- 
« yerence on this ſide of idolatry ;” in the 
foe inſtances which he has given for ve 
different meanings of the word zur, there 
are indeed only two different meanings * : 
ki. nor 


” —_— oo 4 I TR TY" OTF 75+." 


* « You muſt anſwer, that ſhe was brought very 
« near the fire, and as good as thrown in; or elſe 
« that ſhe was provoked to it by a divine inſpiration. 
« Bur, BUT that another divine inſpiration moved 
ce the beholders to believe that ſhe did therein a noble 
« act, this act of her's might have been calumniated, 
CC &cꝰ N | 

DoxNe's Bla b , Part II. Diſtinct. LY Sect, 8. 


In the above paſſage, which is exceedingly aukward, 
BUT is uſed in both it's meanings cloſe to each other: 
and the impropriety of the corruption appears therefore 
in it's moſt offenſive point of view. A careful author 
would avoid this, by placing theſe two Burs at a 
diſtance from each other in the ſentence, or by chang- 
ing one of them for ſome other equivalent word. 
Whereas had the corruption not taken place, he might 
without any inelegance (in this reſpect) have kept the 
conſtruction of the ſentence as it now ſtands: for 
nothing would have offended us, had it run thus— 
„Bor, butgn that another divine inſpiration moved 
© the beholders, &c.“ 
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nor could he, as he imagined he could, 
have added any other ſignifications of this 
particle, but what are to be found in Bor 
and BUT as I have explained them “. 


Bur, in the ff, third, fourth, and fifth, 


_ Inſtances, is corruptly put for Bor, the 


imperative of Boran: 


In the ſecond. inſtance only it is put for 
Bure, or Butan, or Be-uran F. 
In 


— 


8. Johnſon, in his Dictionary, has numbered up 
eighteen different ſignifications (as he imagines) of BUT; 
which however are all reducible to BoT and Be- utan. 


+ © I ſaw BUT two plants.” 


Net or Ne is here left out and underſtood, which 


uſed formerly to be y inſerted, as it frequently is 


ſtill. 
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In the t inſtance, —* To ſay no more,” 
is a mere parentheſis: and Mr. Locke has 


unwarily 


Md Aftrologiens, and it tranſlated in m 


Enghſhe. And wit 


A Zune 2 ; 


hould now ſay. 


- bi- 


r a leude CC 


«© tour -& c.“ 


This omiſſion of the negation before BUT, though 
now very common, is one of the moſt blameable 
and corrupt abbreviations of conſtruction which is uſed 
i in our language; and could never have obtained, but 
through the utter ignorance of the meaning of the 
word BUT. © There is not (ſays Chillingworth) fo 
« much ſtrength required in the edifice as in the foun- 
„ dation: and if BUT wiſe men have the ordering of 
the building, they will make it much a ſurer thing, 
e that the foundation ſhall not fail the building, than 
% that the building ſhall not fall from the foundation. 
* And though the building be to be of brick or ſtone, 
* and perhaps of wood; yet it may be poſlibly they 
will have a rock for their foundation; whoſe ſtabi- 
« lity is a much more indubitable thing, than the ad- 
* herence of the ſtructure to it.“ 
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unwarily attributed to Bur, the meaning 
contained in the parentheſis : for ſuppoſe 
the Inſtance had been this, — © BUT 70 
proceed. Or this, — BUT, to go fairly 
ce through this matter.” —Or this, —“ Burt, 


« not to ſtop.” 


Does BUT in any of theſe inſtances, in- 
timate a ſtop of the mind in the courſe it 
was going ? The truth is, that BUT itſelf is 
the fartheſt of any word in the language 
from © intimating à flop. On the con- 
trary it always intimates ſomething more *, 

ſome- 
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not excuſe the preſent miniſter, if he neglects the mat- 
ter of it. The bleſſings or execrations of all poſterity - 
for ever upon the name of Pirr, (pledged as he is) 
will depend intirely upon his conduct in this particular. 


In the French, Italian, Spaniſh, Portugueſe, 
Dutch, and ſeveral other dead and living languages, 


the very word MORE is uſed for this conjunction BUT. 
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ſomething to follow: (as indeed it does in 
this very inſtance of Mr. Locke's ; though 
R 4 We 


The French anciently uſed MAIS, not only as they 
now do for the conjunction MAIs ; but alſo as they 
now uſe plus or Pavantage,— 


Y puis je Mais? 
Je n'en puis Mais, 


are ſtill in uſe among the vulgar people; in both 
which expreſſions it means more. So Henry Eſtiene 
uſes it; 


« Sont fi bien accouſtumez a ceſte ſyncope, ou 
C plutoſt apocope, qu'ils en font quelquesfois autant 
& aux diſſyllabes, qui n'en peuvent mais.” 

H. E. de la precellence du langage Francois, p. 18. 


« Mais vient de magis (j entens mais pour d"'avan- 5 
e Mp 87 . A.. 


5 e ende e Carr . 42 


In the fame manner alſo the Spanifh language em- „ N 
ploys MAs both for But and More. E Lo j 


IF LIFT 
« Es la verdad la que Mas importa à los princi- 7 . 
c la e: 108,” 
pes, y la que menos ſe halla en los palacios, 932 
Saavedra. Corona Gothica. * — 1 
e ιι A. 


« Obra de Mas novedad, y Mas eſtudio,” Id. 
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we know not what that ſomething 1s, be- 
cauſe the ſentence 1s not compleated.) 
And therefore whenever any one in diſcourſe 
finiſhes his words with BU r, the queſtion 
always follows —BuT what ? 


So that Shakeſpeare ſpeaks moſt truly 
as well as poetically, when he gives an 
account of Bor, very different from this 
of Mr. Locke. 


« MM.. Madam, he's well. 
% Cleo. Well ſaid. 
% He. And friends with Cæſar. 
es. Thou art an honeſt man. 
« H. Cæſar and he are greater friends than ever. 
& Cleo. Make thee a fortune from me. 
% MY. Bur—ytT—Madam,— 
«© Cleo. I do not like BUT—YyET.—lIt does allay 
The good precedent. Fie upon BUT,—YET.— 
« BuT—YET—1s as a Jaylour, to bring forth 


6 Some monſtrous malefactor.“ | 


Anthony and Cleopatra, Act II. Sc. 5. 


Where you may obſerve that vEH (tho 
uſed elegantly here, to mark more ſtrongly 
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the heſitation of the ſpeaker) is merely ſuper- 
fluous to the ſenſe; as it is always when uſed 
after Bor: for either BoT or YET alone 
has the very ſame effect, and will always 
be found (eſpecially BoT) to allay equally 
the Good or the Bad * precedent ; by ſome- 

thing 


66— 


* C Feed. Lem, She hath more hairs than wit, 
« and more faults than hairs; BUT more wealth than 
é faults. | 


« Laun. Stop there, She was mine, and not mine, 


« twice or thrice in that article, Rehearſe that once 
„ more, 


c Speed. Item, ſhe hath more hair than wit. 
& Laun. What's next? | 
& Speed. And more faults than hairs, 


cc Laun. That's monſtrous! Oh that that were 
6 out! 


Speed. Bur more wealth than faults. 


&« Laun. Why that word makes the faults gracious.“ 


Here the word zur allays the bad precedent; for 
which, without any ſhifting of its own intrinſic figni- 
fication, it is as well qualified as to allay the Good. 
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thing More * that follows. For Boran 
means — to BOOT +, 1. e. to ſuperadd , to 


ſupply, 


vf. —— 


— 


+ So 8 | 


C Am, Oh, che mi dici? 

« Silvia m *attende, ignuda, e ſola? Tir Sola, 

« Se non quanto v'è Dafue, ch' e per noi. 

« Am. Ignuda ella m'aſpetta? Tir Ignuda: Ma— 
« Am. Oime, che MA? Tu taci tu vd uccidi, 8 
Aminta, Att. II. Sc. 3. 


Where the difference of the conſtruction in the Engliſh 
and the Italian is worth obſerving ; and the reaſon evi- 
dent, why in the queſtion conſequent to the conjunc- 
tion, what is placed after the one, but before the other. 


Boot what ? What more ? 
. e. J. e. 
But what? Che ma? 


+ S. Johnſon, and others, have miſtaken the ex- 
preflion—To Boot (which till remains in our lan- 
guage) for a ſubſtantive; which is indeed the infinitive 
of the ſame verb, of which the conjunction is the 
Imperative. As the Dutch alſo ſtill retain Boeten in 
their language, with the ſame meaning. 


t * Perhaps it may be thought improper for me to 
* addreſs you on, this | ſubjeR. Bur a moment, my 
| „ Lords, 
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ſupply, to ſubſtitute, to atone for, to com- - 


penſate with, to remedy with, to make 
amends with, to add ſomething More in 


order to make up a deficiency in ſomething 
elſe. 


So likewiſe in the bird and fourth in- 
ſtances (taken from Chillingworth) *. Mr. 


Locke 


n 


« Lords, and it will evidently appear, that you are 
« equally blameable for an omiſſion of duty here alſo.” 


This may be ſuppoſed an abbreviation of conſtruc- 
tion, for © BUT indulge me with a moment, my 
« Lords, and it will, &c,” but there is no occaſion 
for ſuch a ſuppoſition. 


* Knott had ſaid, —* How can it be in us a funda- 
« mental error to ſay, the Scripture alone is not judge 
* of controverſies, SEEING (notwithſtanding this our 
“ belief) we uſe for interpreting of Scripture all the 
means which they preſcribe ; as Prayer, conferring 
„of Places, conſulting the originals, &c.“ 


To which Chillingworth replies, 
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Locke has attributed to zur a meaning 


which can only be collected from the words 
which follow it. 


But Mr. Locke ſays,—“ Ir it were his 
* buſineſs to examine it (BUT) in its full 


& lJati- 


— 


« You pray, BUT it is not that God would bring 
« you to the true religion, BUT that he would confirm 
« you in your own. You confer places, BUT it is, 
that you may confirm or colour over with plauſible 
<« diſguiſes your erroneous doctrines ; not that you may 
“ judge of them and forſake them, if there be reaſon 
e for it. You conſult the originals, BUT you regard 
© them not when they make againſt your doctrine or 
„ tranſlation.” 


In all theſe places, BUT (i. e. Bor, or, as we now 
pronounce the verb, BooT) only directs ſomething to 
be added or ſupplied, in order to make up ſome defi- 
ciency in Knott's expreſſions of © Prayer, conferring 
«< of places, &c.” And ſo far indeed as an omiſſion 


of ſomething is improper, BUT (by ordering it's in- 


ſertion) may be ſaid © to intimate a ſuppoſition in the 
« mind of the ſpeaker, of ſomething otherwiſe than it 
« ſhould be.” But that intimation is only, as you ſee, 
by conſequence ; and not by the intrinſic ſignification 
of the word BUT. : 
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« latitude.” And that he intends not 
« here a full explication of this ſort of 
« ſigns.” And yet he adds, that“ the 
« inſtances he has given in this one (BUT) 
e may lead us into the contemplation of 
r ſeveral actions of our minds in diſcourſing, 
« which it has found a way to intimate to 
« others by theſe particles.” And theſe, 
it muſt be remembered, are Actions, or as 
he before termed them Hours of our 
minds, for which he has ſaid, we have 


<« either none or Very deficient names.” 


Now if it had been ſo, (which in truth 
it is not) it was ſurely for that reaſon, 
moſt eſpecially the buſineſs of an Eſſay on 
human underſtanding, to examine theſe 
Signs in their full latitude : and to give a 
full explication of them. Inſtead of which, 
neither Here, nor elſewhere, has Mr. Locke 
given Any explication whatever. 


Though 
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Though I have ſaid much, I ſhall alſo 
omit much which might be added in ſup- 
port of this double etymology of Bur: 
nor ſhould I have dwelt ſo long upon it, 
but in compliment to Mr. Locke ; whoſe 
opinions in any matter are not ſlightly 
to be rejected, nor can they be modeſtly 
controverted without very ſtrong argu- 
ments. 


None of the etymologiſts have been 
aware of this corrupt uſe of nh, word for 
tao *. 


Minſhew, 


Nor have etymologiſts been any more aware of 
the meaning or true derivation of the words corre- 
ſponding with BUT in other languages. Voſſius derives 
the Latin conjunction Ar from @rag; and asT from 
AT, © inſerto s. (But how or why s happens to be 
inſerted, he does not ſay.) Now to what purpoſe is 


ſuch ſort of etymology ? Suppoſe it was derived from 
this doubtful word «rag; what intelligence does this 
give us? Why not as well ſtop at the Latin word Ar, 
as at the Greek word arag? Is it not ſuch ſort of 
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n 


Minſhew, keeping only one half of our 
modern BUT in contemplation, has ſought 
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for its derivation in the Latin impera- 


tive Puta. 
Junius 
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trifling etymology (for I will not give even that name 
to what is ſaid by Scaliger and Nunneſius concerning 
SED) which has brought all etymological inquiry into 
diſgrace ? 
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AT - 4 
1 tat 
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Voſſius is indeed a great authority; but, when he 
has nothing to juſtify an uſeleſs conjecture but a ſimi- 
larity of ſound, we ought not to be afraid of oppoſing 
an appearance of Reafon to him. 


It is contrary to the cuſtomary progreſs of corrup- 
tion in words to derive AST from AT. Words do not 
gain but loſe letters in their progreſs ; nor has unac- 
countable accident any ſhare in their corruption; there 
is always a good reaſon to be given for every change 
they receive: and, by a good reaſon, I do not mean 
thoſe cabaliſtical words Metatheſis, Epentheſis, &c. 
by which Etymologiſts work ſuch miracles; but at 
leaſt a probable or anatomical reaſon for thoſe not ar- 
bitrary operations. 


Aaſit, Aaſi, Aft, At.—This conjeQure is not a little 
* both by the antient method of writing 
6 ; this 


® 
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Junius confines his explanation to the 


other half; which he calls its primariam 
ee fignificationem.” 


And Skinner willing to embrace them 
both, found no better method to reconcile 


two contradictory meanings, than to ſay 
hardily that the tranſition from one * to 
the other + was—*© LEvi FLEXU!” 


Junius 


this conjunction, and by the reaſon which Scaliger 
gives for it —< AT fuit Ap; acceſſionem enim dicit.“ 


De C. L. L. cap. cLxx111. 


I am not at all afraid of being ridiculed for the above 
derivation, by any one who will give himſelf the trou- 
ble to trace the words (correſponding with BuT) of 
any language to their ſource : though they ſhould not 
all be quite ſo obvious as the French Mais, the Italian 
Ma, the Spaniſh Mas, or the Dutch Maar. 


* Jdeſt, a direction to leave out ſomething, 


+ Id eſt, a direction to ſuperadd ſomething. 
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Junius ſays— Bur, Chaucero 7. c. v. 


« 194. bis poſitum pro fine. Primus lo- 
« cus eſt in ſummo columnæ ;—puT fem- 
« heraunce in tene. Alter eſt in columnæ 


— ̃ — ̃] , ]§— . .. —7—— 
y = Xx 


medio 3 


EE; are A 4 


fis golden carte with fiery bemes bright 
« Four yoked ſtedes, full different of hew 
« Bur baite or tiring through the ſpheres drew. 


32 — cone 8 
* * A — 7 
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_— 
* 


<« ubi, tamen perperam, primo Bout pro 


zur repoſueram: quod iterum delevi, 
cum (ſub finem ejuſdem poematis) in- 


« cidiſſem in hunc locum; 


« ByT mete or drinke ſhe dreſſed her to lie 
& In a darke corner of the hous alone.” 


e Atque adeo exinde quoque obſervare 
e cœpi frequentiſſimam eſſe hanc parti- 
* culz acceptionem. In Æneide quoque 

8 Scotica paſſim occurrunt.—“ Bur ſpot * 
* or falt.“ 3. 58. —BuT ony indigence.” 
4. 20.— “ Bur ſentence or ingyne.” F. 41. 
8 Prin- 
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Principal poet Bur pere.“ 9. 19.— 
« Atque ita porro. Bur videtur dictum 
te quaſi Be- ut, pro quo Angli dicunt wirn- 
e ouT : unde quoque, hujus derivationis 
ce intuitu, præſens hujus Particulæ ac- 
*« ceptio videbitur oſtendere hanc eſſe pri- 


© mariam ejus figntficationem.” 
The extreme careleſſneſs and ignorance 
of Junius, in this article is wonderful and 


beneath a comment. 


Skinner ſays, —** Br, ut ubi dicimus— 


« None BUT be; —ab A. s. Bure, Buran,. 


« prater, niſi, fine; Hinc, © Levi FLExU, 
ce poſtea ccepit, loco antiqui Anglo-ſaxo- 
nici Ac, Sed, deſignare. Bure autem & 
4 Buran tandem deflecti poſſunt a Præp. 
«© Pe, circa; vel Beon, eſſe, et ute vel uran, 
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Mr. Tyrwhit in his Gloſſary ſays “ Bur. 
« prep. Sax. Without. Gloſſ. Urr.— I can- 
« not ſay that I have myſelf obſerved this 
« prepoſition in Chaucer, but I may have 
« gyerlooked it. The Saxons uſed it very 
« frequently; and how long the Scottiſh 
« writers have laid it aſide I am doubtful. 
ce It occurs repeatedly in Bp. Douglas.” 


Knowing that no Engliſhman had yet 
laid this prepoſition aſide, I was curious to 
ſee how many ſentences Mr. Tyrwhit him- 
ſelf had written without the uſe of this 
prepoſition ; and I confeſs I was a little 


diſappointed in not meeting with it till 


the fourth page of his preface : where he 
ſays—* Paſſages which have nothing to 
recommend them to credit, BUT the ſin- 
"<0 circumſtance of having been often 
« repeated,” | 
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So in Chaucer throughout Hys ſtudy 
% was BUT lytel on the Byble.” But Mr. 
Tyrwhit was not aware that, in all ſuch in- 
ſtances, BUT is as much a prepoſition, as 


any in the language. 


WITHOUT. 


Bur (as diſtinguiſhed from Bot) and 
WITHOUT have both exactly the ſame 
meaning, that is, in modern Engliſh, nei- 
ther more nor leſs than—Be-ozr. 


And they were both originally uſed in- 
differently either as Conjunctions or Prepoſi- 
tions. But later writers having adopted the 
falſe notions and diſtinctions of language 
maintained by the Greek and Latin Gram- 
marians, have ſucceſſively endeavoured to 
make the Engliſh Language conform more 
and more to the ſame rules. Accordingly 
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WITHOUT, in approved modern ſpeech *, 


is now intirely confined to the Office of a 


Prepofition ; and BUT is generally though 
not always uſed as a Conjunction. In the 
ſame manner as N and Sine in Latin are 
diſtributed; which do both likewiſe mean 
exactly the ſame, with no other difference 
than that, in the former the negation pre- 
cedes, and in the other it follows the verb. 


Skinner only ſays,.— WIrRHOUr, ab 
« A. s. widuran, Extra.” 


8 3 8. John- 


* It is however uſed as a Conjunction by Lord Mans- 
held in Horne's Trial, page 56. 


It cannot be read, wITHOUT the Attorney Ge- 
« neral conſents to it.“ 


And yet, if this reverend Earl's authority may be 
ſafely quoted for any thing, it muſt be for Wordt. It 


is ſo unſound in matter of law, that it is frequently 
rejected even by himſelf, 
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S. Johnſon makes it a Prepoſition, an 
Adverb, and a Conjunction ; and under 
the head of a Conjunction, ſays, —* Wiru- 
« ouvT, Conjunct. Unleſs; if not; Ex- 
* cept Not 2 uſe.” 


Its true derivation and meaning are the 
ſame as thoſe of Bur (from Butan.) 


2 . 


It is nothing but the Imperative pins. 


uran, from the Anglo-ſaxon and Gothic 


Verb peon den „ YAIKOAN; v Lyhicl in the 
has 


e. gray TL 1 EA earl 


Anglo-ſaxon language is incorporated with 


the Verb Beon eſſe. And this will ac- 


count to Mr. Tyrwhit for the remark which 
he has made, viz. that By and With 
are often ſynonymous *. 


HH AN p. 


* ( W;thout and Within. Buxan and Binnan : ori- 


« ginally, I ſuppoſe, Bi uran and Bi innan. By and 
* With are often ſynonymous.” Gloſlary, 
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AN PD. 
5 


M. Caſaubon ſuppoſes Axp to be de- 
rived from the Greek er, poſtea. 


Skinner ſays—* Neſcio an a Lat. Ad- 
« gere q. d. Add; interjecta per Epentheſin 
« N, ut in Render a reddendo.“ 


Lye ſuppoſes it to be derived from the 
Greek er, adhuc, præterea, etiam, quine- 


tiam, inſuper. 


I have already given the derivation which, 
I believe, will alone ſtand examination. 


I ſhall only remark here, how eaſily 
men take upon truſt, how willingly they 
are ſatisfied with, and how confidently they 
repeat after others, falſe explanations of 
what they do not underſtand. —Conjunc- 
tions, it ſeems, are to have their denomi- 
$4: nation 
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nation and definition from the uſe to which 

they are applied: per accidens, efſentiam. 

Prepoſitions connect word,; but —“ the 

e Conjunction connects or joins together 

« ſentences ; ſo as out of two to make one 

«© ſentence. Thus—* You and I and Pe- 
ter, rode to London * 1s one ſentence 
made up of three, &c.” 
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Well! So far matters ſeem to 50 on 
very ſmoothly. It is, 


« You rode, T rode, Peter ro 


But let us now change the inſtance, and 
try ſome others, which are full as com- 


mon,* 


— — 


* « Petrus et Paulus diſputant : id eſt, Petrus di af: 
« putat et Paulus diſputat.” 
Sanctii Minerva, Lib. 1. cap. xv111, 


So again, Lib. 3. cap. x1v. Cicero & filius valente, 
<& Figura Syllepſis eſt ; ut, valet tere: & walet filius.“ 
Which Perizonius ſufficiently confutes, by theſe in- 
ſtancas Emi librum-· i drarhmis & 1v obolis.— 
tt Saulus & Paulus ſunt idem.“ A 
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mon, though not altogether ſo conve- 
nient. 


To AND two are four. 
AB and BC and Cc A form a Triangle. 
Jobn AND Jane are a handſome couple. 


Does a B; form a triangle, B c form a tri- 
angle? &c.— Is John a couple? Is Jane a 
couple ?—Are two four ? 


If the definition of a Conjunction is 
adhered to, I am afraid that Ax p, in ſuch 
inſtances, will appear to be no more a 
Conjunction, (that is a connecter of ſen- 
tences) than Though in the inſtance I have 
given under that word: or than But, in 
Mr. Locke's ſecond inſtance; or than Elſe, 
when called by S. Johnſon a Pronoun ; or 
than Since, when uſed for Sithence or for 


Syne. In ſhort, I am afraid that the Gram- 


junction left: for I apprehend that there 
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15 not one of thoſe words which they call 
Conjunctions, which is not ſometimes uſed 
(and that very properly) without connect- 
ing ſentences. 


LEST. 


Junius only ſays— LIST, leaſt, mini- 
* mus. v. /izfle.” Under Leaft, he ſays— 
« LEAs T, lefh minimus. Contractum eſt 
© ex Ng. v. little, parvus. And un- 
der little, to which he refers us, there is 

nothing to the purpoſe. 


Skinner fays—© LesT, ab a. s. Lr, 
« minus, q. d. quo minus hoc fiat.” 


S. Johnſon ſays, —© LEST, Conj. (from 
te the Adjective Leaſt) That not.” 


This laſt deduction is a curious one in- 
deed ; and it would puzzle as ſagacious a 
reaſoner 
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is not one of thoſe words which they call 
Conjunctions, which is not ſometimes uſed 
(and that very properly) without connect- 
ing ſentences. 


LES Tr. 


Junius only ſays— LIST, leaſt, mini- 
* mus. v. little.“ Under Leaft, he ſays— 
LEAST, ie minimus. Contractum eſt 
« ex cAαπνν. v. little, parvus. And un- 
der little, to which he refers us, there is 
nothing to the purpoſe. 


Skinner fays—* LEST, ab a. s. Lær, 
* minus, q. d. quo minus hoc fiat.” 


8. Johnſon ſays, —© LesT, Conj. (from 
e the Adjective Leaft) That not.” 


This laſt deduction is a curious one in- 
deed ; and it would puzzle as ſagacious a 
reaſoner 
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reaſoner as S. Johnſon to ſupply the mid- 
dle ſteps to his concluſion from Leaf 
(which always however means ſome) to 
« That not” (which means none at all. 
It ſeems as if, when he wrote this, he had 
already in his mind a preſſentiment of ſome 
future occaſion in which ſuch reafoning 
would be convenient. As thus.“ The 
« Mother Country, the Seat of Govern- 


cc 


ment, muſt neceſſarily enjoy the great- 

eſt ſhare of dignity, power, rights, and 

privileges: an united or aſſociated King- 
dom muſt have in ſome degree a ſmaller 
ſhare; and their Colonies the leaf 
“ ſhare; — That is, (according to S. John- 
ſon *) None of any kind. 


cc 


It 


* Johnſon's merit ought not to be denied to him ; 
but his Dictionary is the moſt imperfect and faulty, and 
the leaſt valuable of any of his productions ; and that 
ſhare of merit which it poſſeſſes, makes it by ſo much 
the more hurtful. I rejoice however, that though the 


leaſt valuable, he found it the moſt profitable : for I 
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It has been propoſed by no ſmall autho- 
rity (Wallis followed by Lowth) to alter 
the ſpelling of LESTH to Leaſt; and vice 
verſa. © Multi,” ſays Wallis, © pro Lef 
& ſcribunt Leaſt (ut diſtinguatur a Con- 

« junctione 


could never read his preface without ſhedding a tear. 
And yet it muſt be confeſſed, that his Grammar and 
Hiſtory and Dictionary of what he calls the Engliſh 


latter) moſt truly contemptible performances; and a 
reproach to the learning and induſtry of a nation, which 
could receive them with the ſlighteſt approbation. 


Nearly one third of this Dictionary is as much the 
language of the Hottentots as of the Engliſn; and it 
would be no difficult matter ſo to tranſlate any one of 
the plaineſt and moſt popular numbers of the Spe&ator 

into the language of that Dictionary, that no mere 
Engliſhman, though well read in his own language, 
would be able to comprehend one ſentence of it. 


It appears to be a work of labour, and yet is in truth 
one of the moſt idle performances ever offered to the 
public: compiled by an author who poſſeſſed not one 
ſingle requiſite for the undertaking, and (being a pub- 
lication of a ſet of bookſellers) owing its ſucceſs to 


that very circumſtance which alone muſt make it im- 
| poſiible that it * deſerve ſucceſs, 


language, are in all reſpects (except the bulk of the 
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« junctione Left, ne, ut non :) Verum om- 
« nino contra analogiam. Grammatice. 
« Mallem ego Adjectivum 4%, Conjunc- 
« tionem leaſt ſcribere.” 


The ſuperlative Leaf, ſays Lowth, 
« ought rather to be written without the 
« A; as Dr. Wallis hath long ago ob- 
« ſerved. The Conjunction of the ſame 


« ſound might be written with the A, for 
c diſtinction.” 


S. Johnſon judiciouſly diſſents from this 
propoſal, but for no other reaſon, but be- 
cauſe he thinks © the profit is not worth 
the change.” 


Now though they all concur in the ſame 
Etymology, I will venture to affirm that 
LEST, for Leſed (as bleſt for bleſſed, &c.) 
is nothing elſe but the participle paſt of 
Lean, dimittere ; and, with the article 

That 
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no more than hoc dimiſſo or quo dimifſo * 


And, if this explanation and etymology 
of LEsT is right, (of which I have not the 
ſmalleſt doubt) it furniſhes one caution 
_ -- 9 more to learned Critics, not to innovate 
3 , raſhly : Left, whilſt they attempt to amend 
a language, as they imagine, in one tri- 


_ - -*” fling reſpect, they mar it in others of more 
9 1 * 


importance; and by their corrupt altera - 
mg tions and amendments, confirm error; 
| 2 
2 14 and make the truth more difficult to be 
4 „ diſgovered by thoſe who come after. 
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Wl: * dar 's As LESs the Imperative of Leran is ſometimes 


8 4 2 ſed for UNLESs, as has been already ſhewn under the 


a bi article Unleſs : ſo is the ſame imperative Les ſometimes 
WL 27. = 224 uſed inſtead of 2 participle Es 
UN! « I knew it was paſt four houris of day, 
« And thocht I wald na langare ly in May ; 
« Les Phoebus ſuld me loſingere attaynt.“ 
G. Douglas, Prol. to the 12th book of Eneados. 
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Mr. Locke ſays, and it is agreed on all 
ſides, that“ it is in the right uſe of 
« theſe” (Particles) © that more particu- 
e larly conſiſts the clearneſs and beauty 
c of a good ſtyle :” and that, © theſe words, 
« which are not truly by themſelves the names 
« 'of any ideas, are of conſtant and indiſ- 
« penſible uſe in language; and do much 
« contribute to men's well expreſling 
themſelves.” 
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Now this, I am perſuaded, would never 
have been ſaid, had theſe Particles been 
underſtood ; for it proceeds from nothing 
but the difficulty of giving any rule or 


direction concerning their uſe ; and that 

difficulty ariſes from a miſtaken ſuppoſition 

that they are not © by themſelves the names 
, any ideas: and in that caſe indeed I 

do not ſee how any rational rules con- 

cerning their uſe could poſſibly be given. 

But I flatter myſelf that henceſor ward, the 
Ale ran Alieran 4 5 true. 
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true force and nature of theſe words being 
clearly underſtood, the proper uſe of them 
will be ſo evident, that any rule concern- 
ing their uſe will be totally unneceſſary: 
as ft would be thought abſurd to inform 
any one that when he means to direct an 
addition, he ſhould not uſe a word which 


directs 70 take away. 


I am induced to mention this in this 
place, from the very improper manner in 
which LEsT (more than any other con- 
junction) is often uſed by our beſt authors: 
thoſe who are moſt converſant with the 
learned languages being moſt likely to 
make the miſtake.—* You make uſe of ſuch 
& indirect and crooked arts as theſe to blaſt 
© my reputation, and to poſſeſs men's minds 
ce with difaffettion to my perſon ; LEST per- 
e adventure, they might with ſome indiſfe- 
e rence hear reaſon from me.” 5 


CiIIIINGWORTH's Preface to the Author of 
Charity maintained, &c. 
1 Here 
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Here LEST is well uſed—© Y make 
« uſe of theſe arts: - Why? the reaſon 
follows, —Leped that 1. e. Hoc dimifſo— 


« men might hear reaſon from me. 
Therefore, — you uſe theſe arts.” 


Inſtances of the improper uſe of LEsT 
may be found in almoſt every author that 
ever wrote in our language ; becauſe none 
of them have been aware of the true 
meaning of the word; and have been miſ- 
led by ſuppoſing it to be perfectly corre- 
ſpondent to ſome conjunctions in other 
languages; which it is not. 


Thus King Henry the Eighth, in A ne- 


ceſſary Doctrine, &c. ſixte petition, ſays,— 


Hue ſuffer the fyrſte ſuggeſtion unto ſynne 
* to tarry any whyle in our hartes, it is great 
« peryll LEST that conſent and dede wyll 
* folowe ſhortly after.” | 


6 Thus 
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Thus Aſcham, in his Scholemaſter, ſays, 

— If a yong jentleman will venture hin- 
» © fſelfe into the companie of ruſſians, it is 
e over great a jeopardie, LEST their facions, 
& maners, thoughts, taulke, and dedes will 


« verie ſone be over lige.“ 


Any tolerable judge of Engliſh will im- 
mediately perceive ſomething aukward and 
improper in theſe ſentences; though he 
cannot tell why. Yet the reaſon will be very 
plain to him, when he knows the meaning 
of theſe unmeaning particles (as they have 
been called :) for he will then ſee at once 
that LEST has no buſineſs in the ſentences; 
there being nothing dimiſſs, in conſequence 

of which ſomething elſe would follow: 
and that if he would employ LesT, the 
ſentences muſt be arranged otherwiſe. 


As,—< We muſt take heed that the 
e firſt ſuggeſtion unto ſin, tarry not any 
4 &« while in our hearts, LEST that, &c.“ 
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* Af young gentleman ſhould be careful not 
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SINCE is a very corrupt abbreviation ;? 


confounding together different words and 
different combinations of words : and is 
therefore in modern Engliſh improperly “ 
made (like Bur) to ſerve purpoſes which , 
no one word in any other language can . 
anſwer ; becauſe the ſame accidental cor- 
ruptious, ariſing from ſimilarity of ſound, 
have not happened in the correſpondent 
words of any other language. 
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Where we now employ sINCE was for- 
merly (according to its reſpective ſignifica- 
tion) uſed, 

Sometimes, 

I. Seo Fan, SioSdan, SeSSan, SiSSan, 
S1Soen, Sithen, Sithence, Sithens, Sithnes, 
Sithns : 

. Sometimes, 
4 grate” ol „ 
LESSE Stayed: 247 22 
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Sometimes, ; I 3 
2. Syne, Sine, Sene, Sen, Syn, Sin: 


Sometimes, | 7 7 
3. Seand, Seeing, Seeing that, Seeing as, Ml 00+ 
— Gens, Senſe, Sence. I 
8 . 
Sometimes, 


4. SlSde, 818, Sithe, Sith, Seen that, 
. Seen as, Sens, Senſe, Sence. 
ON "0. «be Aol — 
Accordingly six cE in modern Engliſh, 
is uſed four ways. Two, as a prepoſition ; 
connecting (or rather affecting) words: 
and Two, as a Conjunction; fecting ſen- 


tences. 


When uſed as a prepofition, it has al- 
ways the ſignification either of the paſt 
participle Seen joined to thence, (that is, 
ſeen and thenceforward :)—or elſe it has 

the 
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the ſignification of the paſt Participle ſeer 
only. 


When uſed as a Conjunction, it has 
ſometimes the ſignification of the preſent 
participle Seeing, or Seeing that; and 
ſometimes the ſignification of the paſt 
participle Seen, or. Seen that, 

As a Prepoſition, 

1. SINCE (for Si dan, Sithence, or Seen, 
and thenceforward) as, 

« Such a ſyſtem of Government, as the 
** preſent, has not been ventured on by any 
King SINCE the expulſion of James the 
Second. 


2. SINcE (for Syne, Sene, or Seen) as, 
* Did George the Third reign before or 
e SINCE that example ?” 


Ty | As 
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As a Conunction, 
3. SINCE (for Seand, Seeing, Seeing as, 
or Seeing that:) as, 


4% Tf I ſhould labour for any other ſatis- 
& faction, but that of my own mind, it 
« would be an Effect of phrenzy in me, not 
* of hope; SINCE it is not Truth, but Opi- 
« nion that can travel the world without a 


« paſſport.” 


4. SINCE (for S1S6e, Sith, Seen as, or 
Seen that); as, 

* SINCE Death in the end takes from all, 
« whatſoever Fortune or Force takes from 
te any one; it were a foohſh maaneſs in the 
e ſhipwreck of worldly things, where all 
e finks but the ſorrow, to ſave that.” 


Junius fays,—* Since that J. ime, ex- 
e inde. Contractum eſt ex Angl. Sith 


1 


+ 


thence, 
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* 


— 


thence, q. d. ſerò poſt: ut Sith illud 
« originem traxerit ex illo SE1þN, Serò; 
Quod habet Arg. Cod.” 


c 


La) 


Skinner ſays, —© SINCE, a Teut. Sint 
5 Belg. Sind, Poſt, Poſtea, Poſtquam. 
« Do&. Th. H. putat deflexum 2 noſtro 
« Sithence, Non abſurdum etiam eſſet 
« declinare a Lat. Exhinc, E & n abjectis, 


e & xfacillima mutatione in s tranſeunte.” 


Again he ſays,—** S1TH ab A. s. S1SSan, | 


„ SySvan. Belg. Seyd, Sint. Poſt, Poſt 
66 1a, Poſtea.” 


After the explanation I have given, 1 
ſuppoſe it unneceſſary to point out the 
particular errors of the above derivations. 


Sithence and Sith, though now obſolete, 


continued in good uſe down even to the 


time of the Stuarts. 


T 4 Hooker 
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Hooker in his writings uſes S:thence, 
Sith, Seeing, and Since. The two former 
he always properly diſtinguiſhes ; uſing 
Sithence for the true import of the Anglo- 
ſaxon S1SSan, and Sith for the true import 
of the Anglo-ſaxon S1Sde. Which 1s the 
more extraordinary, becauſe authors of 
the firſt credit had very long before Hook- 
er's time confounded them together ; and 
thereby led the way for the preſent indiſ- V 
criminate and corrupt uſe of $1NCE in all 
the four caſes mentioned. 


Seeing Hooker uſes ſometimes, perhaps, 


(for it will admit a doubt) improperly. \ 
And siNnCcE (according to the corrupt cft(- - 
tom which has now univerſally prevailed 

in the language) he uſes indifferently either ( Lo 


for Sitbence, Seen, Seeing, or Sith. 
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T Ha r. 

There is ſomething ſo very ſingular in 

the uſe of this Conjunction, as it is called, 

that one ſhould think it would alone, if 

attended to, have been ſufficient to lead 

the Grammarians to a knowledge of moſt 

of the other conjunctions, as well as of 

itſelf. The uſe I mean is, that the con- 

junction THAT generally makes a part of, hee —ͤ—ͤ 
and keeps) company with moſt of the other 9 
con junctions. that, An that, Unleſs 

that, Though that, But that, Without that, 

Left that, Since that, Save that, Except 

that, &c. 1s the conſtruction of moſt of / 
the ſentences where any of thoſe conjunc- Hat 
tions are uſed. | 


Is it not an obvious queſtion then, to 


aſk, why this conjunction alone ſhould be = 

ſo peculiarly diſtinguiſhed from all the 8 

reſt of the ſame family? And why this 
alone 
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alone ſhould be able to connect itſelf with, 
and indeed be uſually neceſſary to almoſt 
all the others? So neceſſary, that even 
when it is compounded with another con- 
junction, and drawn into it ſo as to be- 
come one word, (as it is with /t and 
ſince) we are ſtill forced to employ again 
this neceſſary index, in order to precede, 
and ſo point out the ſentence which is to 
be affected by the other Conjunction? 


B. 

De, in the Anglo-ſaxon, meaning THAT, 

I can eaſily perceive that s1T# (which is 
no other than the Anglo-ſaxon s15%e) 
includes TAT. But when srucx is (as 
you here conſider 1t) a corruption for See- 
ing-as and Seen-as; how does it then in- 
clude THAT ?—In ſhort what is As? For 
I can gather no more from the Etymolo- 
giſts concerning it, than that it is derived 
either 
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either from ws or from ALs *: But ſtill 
this explains nothing: for what ; is, or 


ALS, remains likewiſe a ſecret. 


H. 

The truth is that as is alſo an article; 
and (however and whenever uſed in Eng- 
liſh) means the ſame as I, or That, or 
Which. 
evidently retains its original ſignification 


In the German, where it ſtill 


and uſe, (as so + alſo does) it is written 
Es. 
It 


* 


* Junius ſays,—““ As, ut, ſicut, Græcis eſt oc.” 
Skinner, whom S. Johnſon follows, ſays—“ As a 
« Teut. Als, ſicut; eliſo ſci]. propter euphoniam in- 
« termedio I.“ | 


+ The German so and the Engliſh so {though in 
one language it is called an Adverb or Conjundtion; and 
in the other, an Article or Pronoun) are yet both of 
them derived from the Gothic article SA, SY. 
And have in both languages retained the original mean- 
ing, viz. It, or That. | 
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It does not come from Als; any more 
than Tough, and Be-it, and If (or Gif), 
 &, 


— 


Mr. Tyrwhit indeed (not perceiving that 4/-es and 
Al-ſo are different compounds) in a note on the Can- 
terbury Tales, V. 7327. ſays—“ Our as is the ſame 
„ with Als. Teut. and Sax. It is only a further cor. 
< ruption of As.” But the etymological opinions of 
Mr. Tyrwhit (who derives For the Nones from Pro 
nunc) merit not the ſmalleſt attention. 


Dr. Lowth, amongſt ſame falſe Engliſh which he 
has recommended, and much good Engliſh which he 
has reprobated, fays—* So—aAs, was uſed by the 
« writers of the laſt century, to expreſs a conſequence, 
« inſtead of so- THAT. Swift, I believe, is the laſt 
« of our good writers who has frequently uſed this 
*« manner of expreſſion. It ſeems improper, and is 
te defervedly grown obſolete.” 


But Dr. Lowth, when he undertook to write his In- 
treduflicn, with the beſt intention in the world, moſt 
aſſuredly finned againſt his better judgment. For he 
begins moſt judiciouſly, thus, Univerſal Grammar 
<« explains the principles which axe common to A 
« languages. The Grammar of any particular lan- 
« ouage applies thole common principles to that par- 
« ticular language.” And yet, with this clear truth 
before his eyes, he. boldly proceeds to give a particular 

Z grammar; 
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&c. come from Although, and Albeit, and 
Algif, &c.— For Als, in our old Engliſh 


18 


* _— 


grammar; without being himſelf poſſeſſed of one ſingle 
principle of Univerſal Grammar. Again, he ſays, — 
« The connective parts of ſentences are the moſt im- 
« portant of all, and require the greateſt care and at- 
« tention: for it is by theſe chiefly that the train of 
« thought, the courſe of reaſoning, and the whole 
« progreſs of the mind, in continued diſcourſe of all 
% kinds, is laid open; and on the right uſe of theſe, 
the perſpicuity, that is the firſt and greateſt beauty 
« of ſtyle, principally depends. Relatives and Con- 
junctions are the inſtruments of connection in diſ- 
« courſe: it may be of uſe to point out ſome of the 
« moſt common inaccuracies that writers are apt to 
« fall into with reſpect to them; and a few examples 


of faults may perhaps be more inſtructive, than any 
rules of propriety that can be given.“ 


And again, —“ I have been the more particular in 
« noting the proper uſes of theſe conjunctions, becauſe 
they occur very frequently; and, as it was obſerved 
« before of conneCtive words in general, are of great 
importance with reſpect to the clearneſs and beauty 
of ſtyle. I may add too, becauſe miſtakes in the 
** uſe of them are very common.” 

After which he proceeds to his examples of the pro- 
per and improper uſe of theſe connectives: without 


having 
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is a contraction of A,, and es or as; and 
this A (which in compariſons uſed to be 
very properly employed before the firſt e; 
or as, but was not employed before the 
ſecond) we now, 1n modern Engliſh, ſup- 
preſs : As we have alſo done in numberleſs 
other inſtances; where All (though not 


improper) is not neceſſary. 


Thus, 


5 * 


having the moſt diſtant notion of the meaning of the 
words whoſe employment he undertakes to ſettle. The 
conſequence was unavoidable : that, (having no rea- 
ſonable rule to go by, and no apparent /zgnification to 
direct him) he was compelled to truſt to his own fan- 
ciful taſte (as in the beſt it is), and the uncertain au- 
thority of others: and has conſequently approved and 
condemned without truth or reaſon, Pourquoi (ſays 
« Girard) apres tant de fiecles & tant d'ouvrages, les 
„gens de Lettres ont- ils encore des idecs ſi informes 
« & des expreſſions fi conſuſes, ſur ce qu'ils font pro- 
« feſſion d' etudier & de traiter? Ou s'ils ne veulent 
« pas prendre la peine d'approfondir la matiere, com- 
« ment oſent- ils en donner des lecons au public! 
Cl''eſt ce que je ne congois pas.“ | 
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Thus, 


« She glides away under the foamy ſeas 
« As ſwift as Darts. or feather'd arrows fly.” 


That 1s, 


« She glides away (with) THAT ſwiftneſs, (with) 
« wHICH feather'd arrows fly.” 


When in old Engliſh it is written, 


sene 
483 üͤĩ⸗öä3ĩ; 


« Glidis away under the fomy Seis 
Als ſwift as Ganze or fedderit arrow fleis.“ 


Aale H., & 323. 4. 558. 


Then it means, 


“ With ALL THAT ſwiftneſs with wHICH, &c.“ 


After what I have ſaid, you will ſee 
plainly why ſo many of the conjunctions 
may be uſed almoſt indifferently (or with 
a very little turn of expreſſion) for each 
other. And without my entering into 
the particular minutiæ in the uſe of each, 

you 
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you will eaſily account for the ſlight dif- 
ferences in the turn of expreſſion, ariſing 
from different cuſtomary abbreviations of 


I 
11 


conſtruction. 


leave it with you for your entertainment: 
from which you will draw a variety of ar- 


guments and concluſions. 


. 24231 And ſoft he ſighed, LE SH men might him hear.” 
k Th af net... And ſoft he ſigh'd, THAT men might vor him hear. 
ll x} 50 ,- - And ſoft he ſighed, ELSE men might him hear. 
Un 1655 - - Unitss he ſighed foft, men might him hear. 
Bur that he ſighed ſoft, men might him hear. 


0 
o 


SAVE - - + SAVE that he ſighed ſoft, men might him hear. 
CN - Exceer he ſighed ſoft, men might him hear. 
Sure ew + + -OuTCEPT he ſighed ſoft, men might him hear. 

Du Fake .- Our-TAKE he ſighed ſoft, men might him hear. 
WM Ja Ir that he ſigh'd xor ſoft, men might him hear. 
A. noet- - And Ax he ſigh'd xoT ſoft, men might him hear. 

bi Wl $5} net + + SET that he ſigh'd xoT ſoft, men might him hear. 
WEL >.>. 2 59a. PUT cas he ſigh'd noT ſoft, men might him hear. 
e. : rn. Br ir he ſigh'd xoT ſoft, men might him hear. 
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I will only give you one inſtance, and 
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B. 

According to your account then, Lord 
Monboddo is extremely unfortunate in the 
particular care he has taken to make an 
exception from the general rule he lays 
down, of the Verbs being the Parent word 
of all language, and to caution the candid 
reader from imputing to him an opinion 
that the conjunctions were intended by him 
to be included in his rule, or have any 


connexion whatever with Verbs x. 


H. 


* « This ſo copious derivation from the verb in 
“Greek, naturally leads one to ſuſpect that it is the 
Parent word of the whole language: and indeed I 
<« believe that to be the fact: for I do not know that 
it can be certainly ſhewn that there is any word that 
is undoubtedly a primitive, which is not a verb; I 
mean a verb in the ſtricter ſenſe and common ac- 
ceptation of the word. By this the candid reader 
will not underſtand that I mean to ſay that prepoſe- 
tions, conjun#tons, and ſuch like words, which are 
rather the Pegs and Nails that faſten the ſeveral parts 
of the language together than the language itſelf, 
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In my opinion he 1s not leſs unfoitunate 


in his rule than in his exception. They are 


both equally unfounded : and. yet as well 
founded, as almoſt every other poſition 
which he has laid down in his two firſt 


volumes. The whole of which is perfect- 


ly worthy of that profound politician and 
philoſopher, who eſteems that to be the 
moſt perfect form, and as he calls it— 
* the laſt ſtage of civil ſociety *,” where 

govern- 


— 


c are derived from verbs or are derivatives of any 
bind. Vol. H. Un .. b. 15. 


Court de Gebelin is as poſitive in the contrary opi- 
nion, —“ Il a fallu neceſſairement,“ (ſays he,) “ que 
% tous les autres mots vinſſent des noms. Il n'eſt 
& aucun mot, de quelqu' eſpece que ce ſoit, & 


&« dans quelque langue que ce ſoit, qui ne deſcende 


« un nom.“ 


* But the private lives of the ſubjects under thoſe 
© governments are left as much to the free will of each 
individual, and as little ſubjected to rule, as in the 

a «© American 


Hiſt. de Ja Parole, page 180. 
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government leaves nothing to the free-will 
of individuals; but interferes with the do- 
meſtic private lives of the citizens, and the 
education of their children] Such would 


in truth be the 44ſt ſtage of civil ſociety, in 


the ſenſe of the lady in the comedy ; whoſe 
lover having offered“ to give her the 44% 
« proof of love and marry her.” —She 


aptly replied, © The 44 indeed; for there's 


« an end of loving.” 


ty Bo 


* _ FRE $ * » 


— 


« American Governments above mentioned: and every 
« man in ſuch à ſtate may with impunity educate his 
« children in the worſt manner -poſlible ; and may 
« abuſe his own perſon and fortune as much as he 
« pleaſes; provided he does no injury to his neigh- 
« bours, nor attempts any thing againſt the ſtate. 
“The Jaft ſtage of civil ſociety, in which the pro- 
s greſſion ends, is that moſt perfect form of polity 


„which, to all the advantages of the Governments 
ce laſt mentioned, joins the care of the education of 
the youth, and of the private lives of the citizens; 


« neither of which is left to the will and pleaſure of 


* each individual; but both are regulated by puBLic 


* WISDOM.” Vol. I. page 243. 
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B. 

But what fay you to the bitter irony 
with which Mr. Harris treats the moderns 
in the concluding note to his doctrine of 
Conjunctions ? Where he fays,—* It is 
«© ſomewhat ſurpriſing that the politeſt and 
“ moſt elegant of the Attic writers, and 
Plato above all the reſt, ſhould have their 
e works filled with Particles of all kinds 
e and with Conjunctions in particular; while 
« jn the modern polite works, as well of 
cc ourſelves as of our neighbours, ſcarce 
« ſuch a word as a Particle or Conjunction 
« 3s to be found. Is it that where there 
* is connection in the meaning, there 
« muſt be words had to connect ; but 
« that where the connection is little or 
* none, ſuch connectives are of little uſe ? 
«© That houſes of cards without cement 
„ may well anſwer their end; but not 


ec thoſe houſes where one would chuſe to 
c qwell? Is this the cauſe? Or have we 
<« attained 
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<« attained an elegance to the antients un- 
© known ? | 


« Venimus ad ſummam fortune, &c.” 


What will you ſay to Lord Monboddo, 
who holds the ſame opinion with Mr. 
Harris * ? 


I. 
I ſay that a little more reflection and a 
great deal leſs reading, a little more at- 
U 3 - tention 


— 


* « This abundance of Conjunctions and Particles,” 
(ſays he, Vol. II. page 179) © is, in my opinion, one 
<« of the greateſt beauties of the Greek language, &c. 
For I am ſo far from thinking that that disjointed 
compoſition and ſhort cut of ſtyle, which is ſo much 
in faſhion at preſent, and of which Tacitus among 
the ancients is the great model, is a beauty : that I 
am of opinion it is the affectation of a deformity; 
nor is there, in my apprehenſion, any thing that more 
disfigures a ſtyle, or makes it more offenſive to a man 


* of true Taſte and Fudgement in writing, &C.” 


cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


5 I ſhall only add at preſent, that one of the greateſt 
« difficulties of compoſing in Engliſh appears to me to 
e be the want of ſuch connecting particles as the 
5 Greeks have, &c.“ 
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tention to common ſenſe *, and leſs blind 
Prejudice for his Greek commentators, 

would have made Mr. Harris a much bet- 
ter Grammarian, if not perhaps a Philo- 
ſopher.— What a ſtrange language is this 
to come from a man, who at the ſame time 
ſuppoſes theſe Particles and Conjunctions to 
be words without meaning ! It ſhould ſeem, 
by this inſolent pleaſantry, that Mr. Harris 
reckons 1t the perfection of compoſition 
and diſcourſe to uſe a great many words 
without meaning If ſo, perhaps Maſter 
Slender's language would meet with this 
learned Gentleman's approbation. 


I keep but three men and a boy yet, 

* fill my mother be dead; but what though 
* yet J live a poor gentleman born.“ 

Now 


— 


*The author would by no means be underſtood to 
allude to the coMMoN SENSE of Doctors Oſwald, 


Reid, and Beattie ; which appears to him to be ſheer 
_ nonſenſe, : 
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Now here is cement enough in propor- 
tion to the building. It 1s plain, however, 
that Shakeſpeare (a much better philoſo- 
pher by the bye than moſt of thoſe who 
have writen philoſophical Treatiſes) was 
of a different opinion in this matter from 
Mr. Harris. He thought the beſt way 
to make his Zany talk unconnectedly and 
nonſenſically was to give him a quantity of 
theſe elegant words ⁊citο,:t meaning which 
are ſuch favourites with Mr. Harris and 


Lord Monboddo. 


B. 

This may be raillery perhaps, but I am 
ſure 1t 18 neither reaſoning nor authority. 
This inſtance does not affect Mr. Harris: 
for All cement is no more fit to make a firm 
building than no cement at all. Slender's 
diſcourſe might have been made equally as 
unconnected without any particles, as with 
ſo many particles together. It is the pro- 

V4 per 


, 
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per mixture of particles and other words 


which Mr. Harris would recommend ; and 


he only cenſures the moderns for being 
too ſparing of Particles. | 


H. 

Reaſoning ! It diſdains to be employed 
about ſuch conceited nonſenſe, ſuch affect- 
ed airs of ſuperiority and pretended ele- 
gance, Eſpecially when the whole founda- 
tion is falſe: for there are not any uſeful 
connectives in the Greek, which are not 
to be found in modern languages. But 
for his opinion concerning their employ- 


ment, you ſhall have authority, 1f you 


pleaſe ; Mr. Harris's favourite authority: 


an Antient, a Greek, and one too writ- 


ing profeſſedly on Plato's opinions, and 


in defence of Plato: and which if Mr. 


Harris had not forgotten, I am perſuaded, 


he would not have contradicted, 


Plutarch 
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Plutarch fays—* Il n'y a ny Beſte, ny 


* inſtrument, ny armeure, ny autre choſe 


c 


La) 


quelle qu'elle ſoit au monde, qui par 


* 


5 


ablation ou privation d'une ſiene propre 
« partie, foit plus belle, plus active, ne 


* 


plus doulce que paravant elle n'eſtoit ; 
« Þ od l'oraiſon bien ſouvent, en eſtans 
ec les conjonctions toutes oftces, a une force & 
« efficace plus affectueuſe, plus active, & 


« plus eſmouvante. C'eſt pourquoy ceulx 


qui eſcrivent des figures de Retorique 
e Jouent & priſent grandement celle qu'ils 


c 


Cal 


appellent delice ; la ou ceulx qui ſont 
* trop religieux & qui s' aſſubjettiſſent 


cc 


trop aux regles de la grammaire, fans 
oer oſter une ſeule conjonction de la 
commune fagon de parler, en ſont a 
bon droit blaſmez & repris; comme 
faiſans un ſtile enerve, ſans aucune 
« pointe d'affection, & qui laſſe & donne 


peine a ouir, &c, * 
I will 


* Platonic Queſtions, Amyot's Tranſlation. 
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I will give you another authority, which 
perhaps Mr. Harris may value more, be- 
cauſe I value it much leſs. 


<« Il ny a rien encore qui donne plus 
* de mouvement au diſcours que d'en 9er 
les liaiſons. En effet, un diſcours que 
“ rien ne he & n'embaraſſe, marche & 
coule de ſoy-meme, & il sen faut peu 
qu'il n'aille quelquefois plus vite que la 
« penſẽe meme de Torateur.” Longinus 
then gives three examples, from Xeno- 
phon, Homer, and Demoſthenes; and 
concludes—*© En egalant & applaniſſant 
ce toutes choſes par le moyen de liaiſons, 
ce vous verrez que d'un pathetique fort & 
« violent vous tomberez dans une petite 
ce affeterie de langage qui n' aura ni pointe 
«© ni eguillon; & que toute la force de 
« votre diſcours $'eteindra auſſi- toſt d'elle- 


« meſme. Et comme il eſt certain, que fi 


ce on lioit le corps d'un homme qui court, 
4. c ä cc on 
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« on lui feroit perdre toute ſa force; de 


« meme fi vous allez embarraſſer une paſ- 


« ſion de ces Iiaiſons & de ces particules in- 


. 


A 


utiles, elle les ſouffre avec peine; vous 
« lui otez la liberté de ſa courſe, & cette 


« impetuoſitẽ qui la faiſoit marcher avec 


la meſme violence qu” un trait lance par 
une machine *. 


cc 


Take one more authority, better than 
either of the foregoing on this ſubject. 


<« Partes orationis ſimiles nexu indigent, 


Conjunctio, que definitur vocula inde- 
clinabilis que partes orationis colligit. 
Alii eam ſubintelligi malint, alu ex- 
« preſsè & moleſtè repetunt: illud, qui 
attentiores ſunt rebus; hoc, qui rigo- 
roſius loquntur. Omittere ferè omnes 


©. Con- 


* Boileau's tranſlation. 


ut inter ſe uniantur; & iſte vocatur 
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cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


ce 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


c 


A 


c 


A 


A 


c 


cc 


conjunctiones Hiſpanorum aut vitium 
aut character eſt. Plurimæ deſiderantur 
in Lucano, plurimæ in Seneca, multæ 
in aliis authoribus. Multas omitto; 
&, ſi meum genium ſequerer, fere om- 
nes. Qui rem intelligit & argumentum 
penetrat, percipit ſibi ipſis cohærere 
ſententias, nec egere particulis ut con- 
nectantur: quod, ſi interſerantur vo- 
culæ connexivæ, ſcopæ diſſolutæ illæ 
ſunt; nec additis & multiplicatis con- 
junctionibus cohærere poterunt. Hinc 
patet quid debuiſſet reſponderi Caligulæ, 
Senecæ calamum vilipendenti. Sueto- 
mus : Lenius comptiuſque ſcribendi genus 


edeo contempſit, ut Senecam, tum maxi me 


placentem, commiſſiones meras componere, 


& ARENA SINE CALCE,, diceret. — 
Caligulz hoc judicium eſt, inquit Lip- 
ſius in judicio de Seneca; nempe illius 
qui cogitavit etiam de Homeri carmi- 
nibus abalendis, itemque Virgilii & 
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«© Titi Livu ſcriptis ex omnibus bibliothe- 
« cis amovendis. Reſpondeo igitur meum 
* Senecam aon vulgo nec plebi ſcripfiſſe, 


nec omni viro dotto, ſed illi qui attente - 


« eum Heret. Et addo, ubi Lector mente 
© Senecam ſequitur, ſenſum adſequi : nec 
e inter ſententias, ſuo ſe prementes & con- 
ce ſolidantes pondere, conjunctionem majorem 
c requiri. 


CARAMUEL, cxlli. 


And I hope theſe authorities (for I will 
offer no argument to a writer of his caſt) 
will ſatisfy the © true taſte and judgment in 
e writing” of Lord Monboddo; who with 
equal affectation and vanity has followed 
Mr. Harris in this particular : and who, 
though incapable of writing a ſentence of 
common Engliſh, (defuerunt enim illi & 
uſus pro duce & ratio pro ſuaſore) ſincerely 
deplores the decreaſe of learning in Eng- 


.; 


302 ETymMoLocy, &c. 

land *; whilſt he really imagines that there 
is ſomething captivating in his own ſtyle, 
and has gratefully informed us to whoſe 


aſſiſtance we owe the obligation. 


* See Mr. Boſwell's Tour to the Hebrides, p. 473. 
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Of PREPOSITIONS. 


B. 


ELL, Sir, what you have hitherto 
ſaid of the Conjunctions will de- 


{ſerve to be well conſidered. But we have 


not yet intirely done with them: for, you 


know, the Prepoſitions were originally, 
and for a long time, claſſed with the Con- 
junctions: and when firſt ſeparated from 
them, were only diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Prepoſitive Conjunctions. r 
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I. | | 
Very true, Sir. And theſe Prepoſitive 
conjunctions, once ſeparated from the o- 


thers, ſoon gave birth to another ſubdivi- 


ſion *; and Grammarians were not aſhamed 

to have a claſs of Poftpoſitive Prepafitiver— 
_< Dantur etiam Poftpoſitiones . (fays Cara- 

*« muel); quæ Præpoſitiones poſtpaſiti væ ſo- 

4 lent dici, nulla vocabulorum repugnan- 


n 


te tia: vocantur enim Præpoſitiones, quia 
by BE SHE 

« ſenſa ſaltem præponuntur; & Poſipofi- 

c ti uæ, quia vocaliter poſtponi debent.” 


B. 
But as Mr. Harris ſtill ranks them with 
Connecti ves, this, I think, will be the pro- 4 
per place for their inveſtigation. And as 1 


the title of Prepoſitive or Prepofition *©* only 
* expreſſes their place and not their charac- 


cc ter - 4 


* Buonmattei has till a farther ſubdiviſion; and has 
made a ſeparate part of ſpecch of the Segnacaſi. 
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« fer; their Definition, he ſays, will diſtin- 
«© guiſh them from the former Connecti ves.“ 
He therefore proceeds to give a compleat 
definition of them, viz. | 


—* A Prepoſition is a part of ſpeech, de- 
e void itſelf of fignification ; but þ formed 
* as to unite two words that are fignficant, 
and that refuſe to coaleſce or unite of them- 
e ſefves.”—Now I am curious to know, 
Whether you will agree with Mr. Harris in 
his definition of this part of Speech ; or 
whether you are determined to differ from 
him on every point, 


H. 

Till he agrees with himſelf, I think you 
ſhould not diſapprove of my differing from 
him ; becauſe for this at leaſt I have his 
own reſpectable authority. Having de- 
fined a word to be a © Sound Agnificant; 
he now defines a Prepoſition to be a word 
| X S devoid 
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te devoid of fignification.” And a few pages 
after, he ſays, ** Prepoſitions commonly tranſ- 
e fuſe ſomething of their own meaning into 
„ the word with whych they are compounded.” 


Now, if I agree with him that words 
are ſounds fignificant ; how can I agree that 
there are ſorts of words devord of fignifica- 
tion? And if I could ſuppoſe that Prepo- 
fitions are devoid of fignification ; how could 
I afterwards allow that they transfuſe ſome- 
thing of tbeir own meaning? 


B. 

Fhis is the ſame objection repeated, which 
you made before to his deſinition of the 
firſt ſort of Connectives. But is it not 
otherwiſe a compleat definition ? 


H. 

Mr. Harris no doubt intended it as ſuch: 
for, in a nate on this paſſage, he endea- 
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vours to juſtify his doctrine by a citation 
from Apollonius * ; which he calls © ra- 
ther a deſcriptive ſketch than a complete 
« definition.” But what he gives us in 
the place of it, as compleat, is neither defi- 
nition nor even deſcription. It contains a 
Negation and an Accident; and nothing 
more. It tells us what the Prepoſition 7s 
not; and the purpoſe for which he ſup- 
poſes it to be employed. It might ſerve as 
well for a definition of the Eaft India Com- 
pany, as of a Prepoſition: for of that we may 
truly ſay—* It is not itſelf any part of the 
« Government, but ſo formed as to unite 
ce thoſe who would not have coaleſced of 

— « them 


onius (ſays Mr. Harris) one ofthe earli- 
ce eſt and mo/? ate of the old grammarians.” 


Hermes, Book 2. Chap. 1. 


« That vain Sophiſt Apollonius fays Sir William 
«© Temple) who was but an Ape of the antteat philo- 
« ſophezs;” | 

Of antient and modern Learnin 
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« themſelves.” Poor Scaliger (who well 
knew what a definition ſhould be) from 
his own melancholy experience exclaimed 
— Nibil infelicius grammatico definitore !” 
Mr. Harris's logical ignorance moſt hap- 
pily deprived him of a ſenſe of his misfor- 
tunes. And ſo little, good man, did he 
dream of the danger of his ſituation ; that 
whilſt all others were acknowledging their 
ſucceſsleſs though indefatigable labours, 
and lamenting their inſuperable difficul- 
tjes, he prefaces his doctrine of Connectives 
with this ſingularly confident introduction; 
—* What remains of our work is a mat- 
<« ter of leſs difficulty; it being the ſame 
< here as in ſome hiſtorical picture: when 
< the principal figures are once formed, it 
is an eaſy labour to deſign the reſt *. 
B. 
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7 
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An ZA LAS SUR 
Such is the language, and ſuch are the definitions 
of him who, in this very chapter of the prepoſitions, 
has modeſtly given us the following note.—** And 
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B. 


However contradictory and irregular all 


this may appear to you, Mr. Harris has 
advanced nothing more than what the moſt 


X 3 approved 


“ here I cannot but obſerve, that he who pretends to 
« diſcuſs the ſentiments of any one of theſe philoſo- 
“ phers, or even to cite and tranſlate him (except in 
trite and obvious ſentences) without accurately - 
knowing the Greek tongue in general; the nice 
differences of many words apparently ſynonymous ; 
<« the peculiar ſtyle of the author whom he preſumes 
& to handle; the new coined words, and new ſignifi- 
e cations given to old words uſed by ſuch author and 
<« his ſet; the whole philoſophy of ſuch ſect, together 
ce with the connections and dependencies of its ſeveral 
“ parts, whether logical, ethical or phyſical ;—He, 7 
„ ſay, that without this previous preparation, attempts 
cc what I have ſaid, will ſhoot in the dark; will be 
cc liable to perpetual blunders ; will explain and praiſe, 
« and cenſure merely by chance; and though he may 
ce poſhbly to fools appear as a wiſe man, will certainly 
« among the wiſe ever.paſs for a foo]. Such a man's 
<« intellect comprehends antient philoſophy, as his eye 
« comprehends a diſtant proſpect. He may ſee, per- 
& haps, enough to know mountains from plains, and 


„ ſeas from woods; but for an accurate diſcernment 


ec of particulars and their character, this, without far- 
« ther helps, it is impoſſible to attain.“ 
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approved Greek and Latin Grammarians 
have delivered down to him, and what 
modern Grammarians and Philoſophers 


have adopted *. 


H. 


Yes. Yes. I know the errors are ancient 
enough, to have been long ago worn out 
and diſcarded. But I do not think that 
any excuſe for repeating them. For a 


much leſs degree of underſtanding is ne- 


ceſſary to detect the erroneous principles 
- of 


* Præpoſitio ſeu adnomen, per ſe non e 
« niſi addatur nominibus. Campanella. 


90 Multas & varias hujus partis orationis definitiones 
c invenio. Et prez cæteris arridet hæc. —Prepolitio 
« eſt vocula: modum quendam nominis ad/;gnificans.” 
Caramuel. 


&« Ut omittam Particulas minores, cujuſmodi ſunt 
15 Præpoſitiones, Conjunctiones, Interjectiones, quæ 
« aullam habent cum nominibus aſfinitatem. 


J. C. Scaliger. de L. L. Cap. cxc11; | 
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of others, than to guard againſt thoſe 
which may be ſtarted for the firſt time by 


our own imagination. In theſe matters 


it ſhews leſs weakneſs of judgment, be- 


cauſe it is more eaſy, to deceive ourſelves, 


than to be deceived by others. 


* 
| You will do well, Sir, to be particular- 
ly mindful of what you faid laſt; and to 
place your ſtrongeſt guard there, where it 
may be moſt wanted : for you ſeem ſuffi- 
ciently determined not to be deceived by 


others. And with this caution, I ſhall be 


glad to hear your account of the Prepo- 
ſition. Perhaps I ſhall fave time, at leaſt 
I ſhall ſooner ſatisfy myſelf, by aſking you 
a few queſtions.— Pray how my Prepo- 
ſitions are there? 


H. 
Taking the Philoſophy of language as it 
now ſtands, your queſtion is a very pro- 


X 4 per 


Petite. 


per one. And yet you know, that Authors 
have never hitherto been agreed concern- 
ing their number. The ancient Greek 
Grammarians admitted only eighteen, (ſix 
monoſyllables and twelve diſſylables). The 
ancient Latin Grammarians above . 
Though the moderns, Sanctius, Scioppius, 
Perizonius, Voſſius, and others, have en- 
deavoured to leſſen the number without 
fixing it +. 


Our countryman Wilkins thinks that 
thirty-ſix are ſufficient 7. 
Girard 


— 
— — 


* Scotus determines them to be forty- nine. 


+ Sanctius ſays. “ Ex numero Præpoſitionum, 
tc quas Grammatici pertinaciter aſſerunt; aliquas ſuſ- 
* tulimus.” e 


4 There are thirty-ſix Prepoſitions which may, with 

&« much leſs equivocalneſs than is found in inſtituted 
« languages, ſuffice to expreſs thoſe various reſpects 
„ which are to be ſignified by this kind of Particle.” 
ä Part 3. Chap. 3. 
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Girard ſays, that the French language 
has done the buſineſs effectually with 
thirty-two : and that he could not, with 
the utmoſt attention, diſcover any more *, 


But the authors of the Encyclopedie 
[ Prepofition] though they alſo, as well as 
Girard, admit only imple Prepoſitions, have 

found in the ſame language, forty-eight. 


And 


— — 


* “ Quoique les rapports determinatifs qu'on peut 
mettre entre les choſes ſoient varies & nombreux; 
le langage Francois a trouve Part d'en faire enoncer 
la multitude & Ja diverſite des nuances, par un petit 
nombre de mots : car Pexamen du detail fait avec 
toute Pattention dont je ſuis capable, ne m'en offre que 
trente deux de cette efpece.—Il m'a paru que les 
dictionaires confondent quelquefois des Adverbes & 
meme des Conjonctions avec des Prepoſitions. — 
Je ne me ſuis jamais permis de ne rien avancer ſans 
avoir fait un examen profond & rigoreux; me ſervant 
toujours de l'analyſe & des regles de la plus exacte 
Logique pour reſoudre mes doutes, & tacher de 
prendre la parti le plus vrai. Je ne diſſimulerai pour- 
tant pas, que mes ſcrupules ont #ts frequents mais ma 
« diſcuſſion a tte attentive, & mon travail opiniatre.”” 


Vrais Principas, Diſc, x1. 
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And Buffer gives a liſt of ſeventy-five ; 
and declares that there is a great number 
befides, which he has not mentioned. 


The greater part of authors have not 
ventured even to talk of any particular 
number : and of thoſe who have, (except 
m the Greek) no two authors have agreed 
in the ſame language. Nor has any one 
author attributed the ſame number to any 
two different languages. 


Now this diſcordance has by no means 
* proceeded from any careleſſneſs or want of 
diligence in Grammatiſts or Lexicographers : 
but the truth 1s, that the fault lies with 
the Philoſophers : for though they have 
pretended to teach others, they have none 
of them known themſelves what the na- 
ture of a Prepoſition is. And how is it 
poſſible that Grammarians ſhould agree, 


what words ought or ought not to be re- 
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ferred to a claſs which was not itſelf aſ- 
certained. Yet had any of the definitions 
or accounts yet given of the Prepoſition 
and of language been juſt, two conſe- 
quences would immediately have followed; 
viz. That all men would have certainly 
known the preciſe number of Prepoſitions; 
and (unleſs Things, or the operations of 
the human mind, were different in different 
ages and climates) their number in all 
languages mult have been always the ſame. 


B. | 

You mean then now at laſt, I ſuppoſe, 
to fix the number of real Prepoſitions in 
our own, and therefore in all other lan- 
guages. | 
1 
Very far from it. I mean on the con- 
trary to account for their variety. And I 
will venture to lay it down as a rule, 
that, of different languages, the leaſt cor- 


rupt 
3 
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rupt will have the feweſt Prepoſitions : 
and, in the ſame language, the beſt ety- 
mologiſts will acknowledge the feweſt. 


And (if you are not already aware of it) 
I hope the reaſon of the rule will appear 
m the ſequel. | 


1.5 17 There is not, for inſtance, (as far as 1 
. 3 am aware) a prepoſition in any language, 
| oh anſwering directly to the French prepo- 
E, don curz*. Yet does it by no means 
[| anon er 
. . follow, 
| | Ruk Sure. 
| In the fame manner Temoin and Moyennant are 
prepoſitions peculiar alſo to the French, but which fe- 
| quire no explanation: becauſe the Subfantive Temoin, 
and the Participle Moyennant, are not confined to their 
prepoſitive employment alone (or, as in the Latin it is 
_ termed, put abſolutely), but are uſed upon all other 
common occaſions where thoſe denominations are 
wanted; and their ſignification is therefore evident. 
| MattninG was antiently uſed in Engliſh. ——< At 
. * whoſe inftigacion and ftiring I (Robert Copland) 
: | es es „ © have me applied, Moiming the helpe of God, to 
171 Fa 2 © reduce and tranſtate it.“ See, Percy's Reliques, 
rn Vol. II. p. 273-) Had the uſe of this word continue 
r 6 1 
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follow, that the modern French do there- 
fore employ any operation of the mind, 
or put their minds into any poſture diffe- 
rent from their anceſtors or from other 
nations ; but only that there happens not 

to be in any other language a ſimilar cor- 
ruption of ſome word correſponding pre- 


ciſely with HRZ. Which is merely a cor- 


ruption of the Italian ſubſtantive casa *: 


__ 


IN 


— 


in our language, it would certainly have been ranked 


amongſt the prepoſitions; and we ſhould conſequently 
have been conſidered as exerting one operation - rhe 
mind more than we do at preſent. 


* Though the bulk of the French language Is 
manifeſtly a corrupt derivation from the Italian, yet, 


as Scaliger obſerved of the Romans——< Aliqui au- 


< tem, inter quos Varro, etiam maligne eruerunt 
< omnia < Latinis, Grzciſque ſuas origines invidere 2” 
So have the French, in all former times, Thewn a nar- 


row jealouſy and envy towards Italy, its authors, and 


language: to which however they originally owe every 
thing valuable which they poſſeſs. From this ſpirit 
Henri Eſtiene, De la precellence du languge Frangois, 
{a book of all-founded vanity, blind prejudice and 


partiality) 
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in the ſame manner as Choſe is from Coſa; 
or as Cheval, chemiſe, chemin, chetif, chev- 


reul, 


mY — 


partiality) aſſerts that the Italians have taken“ Ia 
< bande des mots qu'on appelle indeclinables; comme 
« font Adverbes, Conjonctions, & autres particules“ 
from the French: and amongſt others he mentions, ſe, 
fe nen, che, ma, and Senza. But I ſhall hereafter have 
occaſion to ſhew clearly the injuſtice of Henry Eſtiene 
to the Italian language, when I come to compare the 
reſpective advantages and diſadvantages of the modern 
languages of Europe, and whence they flow. In the 
mean time it may not perhaps be improper to offer a 
general rule, by which (when applicable) all etymolo- 


gical diſputants ought to be determined, whether ſuch 


determination be favourable or adverſe to their national 
vanity and prejudice. Viz. That where different lan- 
guages uſe the ſame or a ſimilar particle, that language 
ought to be conſidered as its legitimate parent, in 
which the true meaning of the word can be found, 
and where its uſe is as common and familiar as that of 
any other verbs and ſubſtantives. 


A more modern author (and therefore leſs excuſable) 
Bergier, Elemens primitifs des langues, having firſt ab- 
ſurdly imagined what is contradicted by all experience, 
Viz.——*< A meſure que les langues ſe ſont eloignees 
de leur ſource primitive, les mots ont regu de 
„ nouveaux accroiſsements : plus elles ont etẽ cultivees 
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— 8 
(.-#] £7 


reuil, cher, chenu, chien, toucher, &c. are 
4. | 'Y | | 
corrupted from Cavallo, camiſcia, camino, 


catti vo, 


— —_ 


c plus elles ſe ſont allongtes. On ne leur a donne 


de Pagrement, de la cadence, de l' harmonie qu'aux 


% depens de leur brievete :**——Proceeds to this con- 
ſequence, ——< Les Romains ne nous ont pas com- 
« munique les termes ſimples, les liaiſons du diſcours: 
la plupart de ces termes ſont plus courts en Francois 
„ qu'en Latin, & les Gaulois s'en ſervoient avant 
* que de connoitre l'Italie ou ſes habitants.” And 
then to ſhew more ſtrongly the ſpirit which animates 
him (a fpirit unworthy of letters and hoſtile to the in- 
veſtigation of truth) adds Sommes nous ſuffiſa- 
c ment inſtruits, lorſque nous avons appris de nos 
« Etymologiſtes, que tel mot Francois eſt empruntẽ 
« du Latin, tel autre du Grec, celui-ci de 'Eſpagno], 
„ celui-la du Teuton ou de l' Allemand? Mais les 
« Latins ou les Allemands de qui Pont ils regu? Ne 
„ ſemble-z-i] pas que nos ayeux ne ſubſiſtoĩent que 
& des emprunts, tandifque les autres peuples eſtoient 
&« riches de leur propre fonds? Fe ne puis ſouffirir gu'on 
nous envoie mendier ailleurs, tandiſque nous Pavons 
“ chez nous.” | 


Perhaps there was ſomething of this jealouſy in 
Menage, when (not being able to agree with Sylvius, 
that CHEZ ſhould be written Sus or Sur) he aſſerts 
hat“ CHEZ vient de Arup d'ou les Italiens ont 
fait 


45 3s eee e 


eee 


9 „ pon 


cattivo, cavriuolb, caro, canuto, cane, toccare, 


&c. g 
If 


s f L. = 


—_—_—— 


<« fait Aro, & les Eſpagnols ABE en prepoſant comme 
« nous un C.“ 

Mr. de Broſſes however, ſuperior to all little pre- 
Judices, ſays “ On voit bien que cHez eſt une 
traduction de l' Italien As A, & que quand on dit 
< CHEZ vous, c'eſt comme fi l'on difoit As A vor 
« (MAISON de vous). Et encore ce dernier mot eſt 
< plutot dans notre langue une adverbe qu'une par- 
e ticule; ainſi que beaucoup d'autres dont l' origine 
« devient plus facile a reconnoitre. Mais quand ce 
« ſont de pures Particules, il eſt mal aisẽ de retrouver 
< Ja premiere cauſe de leur formation; qui ſans doute 
< a ſouvent <te arbitraire & precipitee : comme je 
« Pai remarque en parlant de petites expreſſions con- 
« jonctives, qui ne ſervent qu'a former la liaiſon du 
* diſcours.“ 

Formation mechanique des langues, Tom. II. 
Chap. 14. Art. 254. 


The French Law Term CHezéẽ, which has cauſed to 
that people ſo much litigation, and to their lawyers ſo 
much controverſy (and which ſome of their authors 
would have written Cheſn#, becauſe they ſuppoſed the 
land to have been formerly meaſured with a Chain ; 
and others would have written choist parce-que Vaine 
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If the ingenious Abbè Girard had known 
what HEZ really was, he would not have 
ſaid, (vrais principes, Duc. 11.) © cHEZ a 
«© pour ſon partage particulier une idee 
© d'habitation, ſoit comme patrie, ſoit 
« comme ſimple demeure domeſtique.” 
But he would have ſaid cuez is merely 
a corruption of casa, and has all the 


ſame meaning in French, which cAsA has 
in Italian “: and that is ſomething more 
than patrie or demeure domeſtique ; viz.— 

Y 0 


n 


„ 


—— 


choiſit) is derived in like manner from cAsA, and 
means no more than what we in Engliſh call the 
Home-flead or Home-ſtall, whoſe extent js, of courſe, 
variable; but ought in reaſon to go with the houſe. 

If therefore the French Etymologiſts thus tumbled 
at CHEZE, it is no wonder they knew not what to 


make of CHEZ, whoſe corruption had proceeded one 
ſtep farther, 


* S. Johnſon {who was converſant with no lan- 
guages, but Engliſh, Latin, and 'Greek) under the 
word Ar, ſays bardily, but not truly, that“ CHE 
means ſometimes application to, or dependance on. 
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Race, Family, Nation, Sect, 5 Neither 
again would he have ſaid II s'agit ict 
&« de la permiſſion que l' uſage a accordee 
A quelques prepoſitions d'en regir d' au- 
te tres en certaines occaſions : c'eſt, a dire, 
* de les ſouffrir dans les complemens dont 
*« elles indiquent le rapport; comme—Fe 
« viens DE CHEZ vous.” He would have | 
ſeen through this grammatical myſtery of | 
one prepoſition's governing another ; and 


would have ſaid, that De may be prefixed ; 


to the Subſtantive hRZ (id eſt, casa) in 
The ſame manner as to any other ſubſtan- 
tive. For, — “ Je viens De chEZ vous, 
is no other than Je viens de cAsA d vous : 
or (omitting the Segnacaſo *) de casa 
vous; Or, de CA vous . 
But 


" 8 — * 


— — * 


* That this omiſſion of the Segnacaſo is not a 
ſtrained ſuppoſition of my own, we have the authority 
of Henri Eſtiene (De la precell. du lang. Fran. p. 178.) 
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But thus it is that when Grammar 
comes at length (for its application is al- 
> iy ways 


— 0 ——— 


ww 


* 
= _—_ — 


& Qui la maiſon ſon voiſin ardoir voit, 
« De la ſienne douter ſe doit. 


& Et faut noter—la maiſon ſon voiſin—eſtre dict. A 
tc la facon ancienne; au lieu de dire—/a maiſon DE 


« fon voiſin.” 


So the Diction. della Cruſca - casa. Nome 
cc dopo di cui vien laſciato talvolta dagli autori per 
&« proprieta di linguagio, I' Articolo e il ſegnacaſo. 


& Sen” andarono a caſa i preſtatori. Boccac. 


+ * Pourquoy ſi ſouvent de Diſjlables font ils (les 
Italiens) des monoſyllables; de casa, ca, &c.” | 
H. EsTIENE. De la precell. 


Diction. della Cruſca .“ Ca, accrociato da 
e 


So Menage. “ Fermato Vuſo di queſto tronca- 
*© mento di CA per CASA, familiare a noftri antichi, 
« —Sarae ſimile all' uomo ſavio, il quale edifica la CA 
« ſua. ſopra la pietra. Vangel di San matteo volgare. 
« —/Vinegia, ne' quali paeſi ſi dice CA in vece di CASA.” 
Silvano Rozzi. Many other inſtances are alſo given 


from Dante, Boccacio. Giovan Villani. Eranco 
Sacchetti, &c. 
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ways late) to be applied to a language ; 


ſome long preceding corruption cauſes a 
difficulty : ignorance of the corruption 
gives riſe to ſome ingenious ſyſtem to ac- 
count. for theſe words which are conſidered 
as original and not corrupted. Succeeding 
ingenuity and heaps of miſplaced learning 
increaſe the difficulty, and make the error 


[ more obſtinate, if not incurable. 
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B. ; 
Do you acknowledge the prepoſition to 
be an indeclinable word? 


H. 


No. 


. 
Do you think it has a meaning of its 


1000 "tj: Yes moſt certainly. And indeed, if 
THE | Prepoſitions had no proper meaning of their 


e g own, 
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own, why ſeveral unmeaning prepoſitions *; 
when one alone muſt have anſwered the 
purpoſe equally? The cypher, which has 
no value of itſelf, and only ſerves (if I 
may uſe the language of Grammarians) 
to connote and conſigniſy, and to change 
the value of the figures, is not ſeveral and 
various, but uniformly one and the ſame. 


B. 
I gueſſed as much whilſt you were talk- 
ing of Conjunctions; and ſuppoſed that 
| 2-43 you 


— — — 


* Speaking of Prepoſitions, Cour de Gebelin ſays, 
Gram. Univerſ. page 238. Mais comment des 
mots pareils qui ſemblent ne rien peindre, ne rien 
« dire, dont POrigine eſt inconnue, & qui ne tien- 
« nent en apparence a aucune famille, peuvent ils 
« amener I'harmonie & la clarte dans les tableaux de 
la parole & devenir fi neceſſaires, que fans eux le 
« langage* n'offriroit que des peintures imparfaites ? 
Comment ces mots peuvent ils produire de fi grands 
ce effets & repandre dans le diſcours tant de chale ur, 
« tant de fineſſe? | 


6 
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you intended to account for them both in 
the ſame manner *. 
H. 


—ͤ— —— com —— 


— 


* In a Letter to Mr. Dunning, publiſhed in the 
year 1778, I aſſerted in a note (page 23) that 
« There is not, nor is it poſſible there ſhould be, a 
. word in any language, which has not a compleat 
« meaning and ſignification even when taken by itſelf. 
% Adjettives, Prepoſitions, Adverbs, &c. have all com- 
00 pleat, ſeparate * not difficult to be diſ- 
6 covered.” 


Having in that letter explained the unmeaging con- 
junctions, with which alone I had at that time any 
perſonal concern; and not foreſeeing that the equally 
unmeaning Prepoſitions were afterwards by a ſolemn 
deciſion (but without erplanation) to be determined 
more certain than certainty; I was contented by that 
note to ſet other perſons who might be more capable 
and more at leiſure than myſelf, upon an enquiry into 
the ſubject: being very indifferent from whoſe hand 
the explanation might come to the public. I muſt ac- 
knowledge myſelf a little diſappointed, that in eight 
years time, no perſon whatever has purſued the in- 
© quiry; although the ſucceſs I had had with the Con- 
junctions might reaſonably have encouraged, as it 
much facilitated, the ſearch. But though all men (as 
far as I can learn) have admitted my particular proofs 
copcerning the pt unions, none have been in- 
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You were not miſtaken, Sir. For though 
Voſſius and others have concurred with 
the cenſure which Priſcian paſles on the 
Stoics for claſſing Prepoſitions and Con- 
junctions, &c. together under one head ; 


yet in truth they are both to be acounted 
for in the ſame way, 


2 The 


* 2 


ä 


clined (as I wiſhed they might be) to puſh the principle 
of my reaſoning farther, and apply it to the other Par- 
ticles. The ingenious author of Eſſays Hiſtorical and 
Moral, publiſhed in 1785, ſays, (page 125)“ Poſ- 
« ſibly Prepoſitions were, at firſt, ſhort interjectional 
« words, ſuch as our carters and ſhepherds make uſe 
c of to their cattle, to denote the relations of place. 
« Or perhaps a more ſkilful Linguiſt and antiquarian 
« may be able to trace them from other words, as the 
“ Conjunctions have been traced by the author above 
c mentioned.” At is therefore manifeſt, that the prin- 
ciple of my reaſoning was either not ſufficiently opened 
by me, or has not taken ſufficient hold of the minds 


of others; and that it is neceſſary {ill farther to apply 
it to the other Particlis. 
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The Prepoſitions as well as the Con- 
junctions are to be found amongſt the 
other Parts of Speech. The ſame ſort of 
corruption, from the ſame cauſe, has diſ- 
guiſed both: and ignorance of their true 
origin has betrayed Grammarians and Phi- 
loſophers into the myſterious and contra- 
dictory language which they have held 
concerning them. And it is really enter- 
taining, to obſerve the various ſhifts uſed 
by thoſe who were too ſharp-witted and too 
ingenuous to repeat the unſatisfactory ac- 
counts of theſe Prepoſitions, handed down 
by others; and yet not ingenuous enough 
to acknowledge their own total Ignorance 
on the ſubject. 


The Grammarian ſays, it is none of his 


| bufineſs; but that it belongs to the philo- 
ſopher: and for that reaſon only he omits 


giving an account of them. Whilſt the 
Philoſopher avails himſelf of his dignity ; 
| and, 
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and, when he meets with a ſtubborn diffi- 
culty which he cannot unravel, (and only 
then), diſdains to be employed about 
Words: although they are the neceſfary 
channel through which his moſt precious 
liquors muſt flow. 


« Grammatico ſatis eſt, ſays Sanus, 
e ſi tres has partes poſteriores (ſcil. Al. 
verbia, Prepoſitiones, Conjunctiones, vocet 
« Particulas indeclinabiles; & functus ent 
officio perfecti grammatici.—Significa- 
tiones enumerare, magis Philoſophi eſt 
quam Grammatici: quia grammatici 
munus non eſt, teſte Varrone, vocum 
ſignificationes indagare, ſed earum uſum. 


Propterea nos in arte hæc prætermiſſi- 
6 ans. 


Mr. Locke complains of the negle& of 
others in this particular; denies it to be 
his buſineſs © to examine them in their 


full 
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ce full latitude:” and declares that he 
te intends not here, a full explication of 
« them,” Like Scaliger Non in animo 
ef —And this ſerves him as an apology 
for not examining them at all in any lati- 
tude ; and for giving no explication of 
them whatever in any place. 


The Author of the Port Royal philoſo- 
phical grammar, ſaves himſelf by an Al- 
moſt. © Ce ſont preſque les memes rap- 
<« ports dans toutes les langues, qui ſont 
e marques par les Prepoſitions.” And 
therefore he will content himſelf to men- 
tion ſome of the principal French Prepo- 
fitions, without obliging himſelf to fix 
their exact number. And as Sanctius had 
his reaſon for turning the buſineſs over to 
a philoſophical grammar, whilſt he was 
treating of a particular language: ſo this 
author, who was writing a general gram- 
mar, had his reaſon for leaving it to thoſe 
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pourquoi je me contenterai de rapporter 
ici les principaux de ceux qui ſont mar- 
ques par les prepoſitions de la Langue 


cc 
cc 
e denombrement exact, comme il ſeroit 
e neceſſaire pour une Grammaire parti 
« culiere. 


M. L'Abbe de Condillac's method is 
moſt conveniently cavalier, and perfectly 
adapted to a writer of his deſcription.— 
Je me bornerai à vous en donner quel- 
e ques exemples: car vous juges bien, 
« Monſeigneur, que je ne me propoſe pas 
te danalyſer les acceptions de toutes les 
„ prepoſitions.” And again, concludes 
= HA 


* 


Even 


* 


In the ſame manner he ſkips over all forts of dif- 
bea with de Conjunions, 


- 


6 Mais, 


who wrote particular grammars, —* Ceſt 


* Francoiſe; ſans m'obliger a en faire un 
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Even the learned Preſident de Broſſes, 
in his excellent treatiſe De la formation 
mechanique des Langues, is compelled to 
evade the inquiry. L'accroiſſement en 
* tete des mots y amene une quantitẽ fort 
ce yarice d idẽes acceſſoires. C'eſt un effet 
e commun des Prepoſitions; qui pourroit 
« fournir la matiere d un chapitre tres- phi- 
* loſophique ſur leurs cauſes, leurs racines, 
« leur force, leur effet, leurs ſignificati- 
* ons, leur varietes. Je ne ferai que tou- 
* cher cette matiere en fort peu de mots 
ce dans un exemple que je donnerai, & 
ſeulement pour mettre ſur les voies.” 

Tom. II. Chap. 11. Art. 198. 


The 


© 


« Mais, Monſeigneur, il eſt inutile de faire l'enu- 
« meration de toutes les conjonctions.”——*< Je ne 
& crois pas, Monſeigneur, qu'il y ait rien de plus a 
<« remarguer ſur les conjonctions.“ | 

Partie II. Chap. 2 3 
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The laborious and judicious R. Johnſon, ; 
includes in one page all that he has to offer 4,4, ./ 
on the Adverb, comjuncrion, and Prepoſtion: πο md” 
and concludes with ſaying “ And here, 

« if I would ſhew the reader the defec- 

wy « tivenelf of this Grammar (Lilly's) in 

© the account it gives of the uſe of the 

5 Prepoſitions, it would make a little von 
ce lume. 


« Sed nos immenſum ſpatio confecimus æquor, 
Et jam tempus Equum fumantia ſolvere colla.“ * . 


La” 


Our countryman Wilkins, who is fairer 
and more intelligent than any of them, 
does not deny that it falls properly within 
his province ; but ſaves himſelf by ſelecting 
ſuch as he conceives ſufficient. Speaking 
of Particles, he ſays, (Part 3. Chap. 2.)— 
„ The words of this kind are exceeding 

numerous and equivocal in all languages, 
* and add much to the difficulty of learn- 
« ing them. It being a very hard matter 
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0 eſtabliſh the juſt number of ſuch as 
in all kinds are neceſſary *, and to 
« fix to them their proper ſignifications: 
* which yet ought to be done in a þbi loſo- 
&« phical grammar. I ſhall in this Eſſay 
* ſz]: out of inſtituted languages, ſuch 
* of the ſeveral ſorts as I conceive ſufficient | 
« for this purpoſe.” 
1 
Doctor Wallis Sſays 3 eandem 
'« fortiuntur naturam apud nos quam apud 
* Latinos, aliaſque gentes. Conjunctiones 
* item eundem habent uſum quem apud 
Latinos, alioſque. Præpoſitiones etiam 
« eandem ſortiuntur naturam, quam in 
Wallis 


. * —_ 2 K * _— * —— 
— 


* No wonder that Wilkins found it ſo hard to fix 
the number which was neceſſary, ſince their number 
in every language depends merely upon how many of 
the moſt common words ſhall become obſolete or cor- 
rupted. This being mere matter of particular fact and 

of accident, can have no place in * or phil oſo- 
phical grammar. 
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te aliis linguis. Si quis tamen harum ali- 
quot voces potius adverbia efle dicat ; 
aut etiam ex adverbiis aliquot ad con- 
c junctionum claſſem referre malit : non 
s tanti eſt ut hac de re quis contendat ; 
* cum, & apud Latinos, eadem non raro 
* vox nunc pro adverbio, nunc pro con- 
junctione cenſenda eſt. Neque aliquod 
grave detrimentum pateremur, fi tam 
1 adverbia quam conjunctiones & inter- 


« jechones, ad eandem claſſem redigeren- 1 


* tur. Eft guidem nonnihil diſcriminis, ſed 


* leviuſculum.” Cap. xIII. | 


Greenwood raſhly ventures a little far- 
ther than any other perſon ; and upon Mr. 
Locke's authority, acknowledging it to be 


his duty to do what' other grammarians 
had neglected, — u i. 372 


« I am ſenſible that what I have here 
«* done”—(and he has done nothing)— 


* 
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* 15 ſlight and ſuperficial to what may and 
© ought to be done; but if this ſhall meet 
* with any encouragement, I may be ex- 
* cited to make farther improvements in 
« theſe matters, by taking more pains to 
< obſerve nicely the ſeveral poſtures of the 
* mind in diſcourſe *.” 


Now Greenwood's grammar did actually 
meet with very great and extraordinary 
encouragement ; and went through ſeveral 
_ editions ſpeedily during the author's life ; 
but he never fulfilled his promiſe : nor in- 
| deed is there any thing about him, ts in- 
cline us to believe that he was a fit perſon 
for ſuch an undertaking. 


But 
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* In the ſame manner Greenwood flips the Con- 
junctions. But this ſhall ſuffice for the Conjunc- 
* tions, ſince it would be too tedious to go through all 
be the diviſions of them; and I may ſome other time ex- 
plain them more largely and accurately.” 
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But not to multiply quotations without 
end (in which you are much better verſed 


than I am) you know that all philoſophers, 


philologers 'and grammarians, who have 
owned a diſſatisfaction in the accounts al- 
ready given of the Particles, have yet, for 
ſome ſhuffling reaſon or other, all deſired 
to be excuſed from giving a ſatisfactory 
account themſelves. 


B. 

But why not concur with M. M. de Port 
Royal, and the Preſident de Broſſes? They 
are free from the contradiction and incon- 
fiſtency of Mr. Harris's account of the 
Prepoſitions. For they acknowledge them 
to have a ſignification.— On a eu re- 
cours, ſay the former, dans toutes les 
“ langues à une autre invention; qui a 
© ẽtẽ d'inventer de petits mots pour etre mis 
* avant les noms; ce qui les a fait ap- 
« peller Prepoſitions.” 
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And M. de Broſſes, with great ingenu- 


ouſneſs tells us, (Traits de la formation 


mechanique des langues, Tom. 2. Chap. 


XI 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


. Art. 198.)—* Chacune des Prepoſi- 


tions a ſon ſens propre, mais qu'on ap- 
plique a beaucoup d'autres ſens par ex- 
tenſion & par approximation. Elles ſont 
des formules abregees, dont Tuſage eſt 
le plus frappant & le plus commode 
dans toutes les langues pour circonſtan- 
cier les idees: elles ſont d'elles-memes 
Racines primitives; mais je nn pas 
trouve qu'il fut poſſible d'afſigner la cauſe 


de leur origine tellement que j'en crois 


ela formation purement arbitraire. Je 


ee 
cc 
cc 


0 


3 


cc 


cc 


penſe de meme des Particules, des Ar- 
ticles, des Pronoms, des Relatifs, des 
Conjonctions; en un mot, de tous les 
monoſyllabes ſi frequens qu'on emploie 
pour lier les paroles d'un diſcours, en 
former une phraſe conſtruite, & lui don- 


* ner un ſens determine pour ceux qui 
] [ en- 
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« Ventendent. Car ce n'eſt qu'en faveur 
« de ceux qui ecoutent qu'on introduit cet 


© appareil de tant de conjonctions. Un 
“homme ſeul au monde ne parleroit que 


— —— — 
* —— — 


peu ou point. II n'auroit beſoin d'au- 


. — ů˖ — 


* cune de ces conjonctions pour former 
<«« ſa phraſe mentale. Les ſeuls termes 
principaux lui ſuffiroient ; parcequ'il en 
a dans Teſprit la perception circonſtan- 
cice, & qu'il ſgait aſſez ſous quel aſpect 
1] les emploie. Il n'en eſt pas de meme, 
lorſqu'il faut exprimer la phraſe au de- 
6 hors. Un tas de mots 1foles ne ſeront 
e non plus une phraſe pour Vauditeur, 
* qu'un tas de pierres toutes taillees ne 
* ſeroient une maiſon, ſi on ne les arran- 
« geoit dans leur ordre, & ſi on ne les 
« lioit pas du ſable & de la chaux. L'ap- 
ce pret de cette eſpece eſt tres- preſſẽ pour 


c un homme qui veut ſe faire entendre. 
© Cependant la nature, les images, Vimi- 


Cc * 
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tation, Vonomatopee, fout lui manque 
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te ici e car il neſt pas queſtion de peindre 
« & de nommir aucun objet reel; mais 
« ſeulement de donner à entendre de petites 
40 combinai ſons mentales, abſtraites, & va- 
« gues. Alors l' homme aura uſe pour con- 
c jonctions des premiers ſons brefs & vagues 
ec qui lui venoient a la bouche. L'habi- 
« tude en aura bientot fait connoitre la 
force & Vemploi, Ces petits ſignes de 
* haſon ſont reſtes en grand nombre dans 
chaque langue, on Ton peut les conſi- 
te derer comme ſons radicaux ; & ils y ont 
< en effet leurs derives.” 


And again (Art. 2 54.) Pai fait voir 
«© combien il etoit difficile de trouver le 
te premier germe radical des Particules con- 
<« jonctives du diſcours. Leur examen 


% m'a fait pencher à croire qu'elles etoient 
« pour la plupart arbitraires; & que le 
prompt & prodigieux beſoin qu'on en a 
| % pour 
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pour s' enoncer, ayant force les hommes 


de chaque pays à prendre le premier 


monoſyllabe ou geſte vocal indeterminẽ 
qui lui venoit a la bouche dans le beſoin 
preſſant, Vuſage reiterẽ en avoit dẽter- 
mine Fhabitude ſignificative. II neſt 


guere plus aiſe d'afligner la premiere 


origine de Prepoſitions, quoiqu'un peu 
plus compoſces que les ſimples particu- 
les conjonctives.“ 


And again (Art. 274.) On. aurait a 
parler auſſi de la cauſe des differentes 
terminaiſons dans les langues, de la ſig- 
nification des prepoſitions, de leur va- 
rieté a cet egard ; car les memes ont 
pluſieurs ſens tres-differents. C'eſt une 
matiere extremement vaſte & très- phi- 


« Joſophique.” | 
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H. 

Meſſieurs de Port-Royale and M. de 
Broſſes deſerve for ever to be mentioned 
with reſpect and gratitude ; but, upon this 
occaſion, I muſt anſwer them in the words 
of Mer. Caſ.ubon (de lingua Hebraica) 
“ Perſuadeant fortaſſe illis; qui de verbis 
“ ſingulis, etiam vulgatiſſimis, a philoſo- 


cc 


\, 


phis, priuſquam imponerentur, itum in 
* conſihum cedunt, Nos, qui de verbo- 


cc 


rum origine longe aliter opinamur, plane 
pro fabula habemus.“ 


Language, it is true, is an Art, and a 
glorious one; whoſe influence extends over 
all the others, and in which finally all 
ſcience whatever muſt centre. But an art 
ſpringing from neceſſity, and originally in- 
vented by artleſs men; who did not fit 
down like philoſophers to invent “ de pe- 


& tits mots pour etre mis avant les noms; 
nor yet did they take for this purpoſe 
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« des premiers ſons brefs & vagues qui leur 
«© venozent a la bouche: but they took 
ſuch and the fame (whether great or ſmall, 
whether monoſyllable or polyſyllable, with- 
out diſtinction) as they employed upon 
other occaſions to mention the ſame real 
objects. For Prepoſitions allo are the names 
of real objects. And theſe petits mots, hap- 
pen in this caſe to be ſo, merely from their 

Z 4 repeated 


— 
— — ** 


* 


* It will ſeem e more extraordinary that M. de 
Broſſes ſhould entertain this opinion of the Particles, 
when we remember what he truly ſays of Proper names. 
—<© Tous les mots formant les noms propres ou ap- 
« pellatifs des perſonnes, ont en quelque langage que 
<« ce ſoit, ainſi que les mots formants les noms des 
“ choſes, une origine certaine, une ſignification de- 
e termine, une etymologie veritable. Ils n'ont pas, 
« plus que les autres mots, été impoſes ſans cauſe, 
« ni ſabriquẽs au haſard, ſeulement pour procuire un 
« bruit vague. Cependant comme la plupart de ces 
« mots ne portent a l'oreille de ceux qui les entendent 
« aucune autre ſignification que de defigner les per- 
« ſohnes nommees ; c'eſt ſur tout a leur egard que le 
« yulgaire eſt porte a croire qu'ils ſont denuẽs de ſens 
„& d' etymologie. 
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repeated corruption, owing to- their fre- 
quent, long- continued, and perpetual uſe. 


„„ 

You aſſert then that what we call Pre- 
pofitions, and diſtinguiſh as a ſeparate part 
of ſpeech, are not a ſpecies of words eſſen- 
tially or in any manner different from the 
other parts: that they are not little 
% words invented to put before nouns, and to 
« which all languages have bad recourſe ”” 
but that they are in fact either Nouns or 
Verbs. And that (like the Conjunctions) 
Prepoſitions are only words which have 


been diſguiſed by corruption; and that 


Etymology will give us in all languages, 


what Philoſophy has attempted in vain. 


And yet I cannot but perceive that ſuch 
words as Prepoſitions, are abfolutely ne- 
ceſſary to diſcourſe. 
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H. 

I acknowledge them to be undoubtedly 
neceſſary. For, as the neceſſity of the Ar- 
ticle (or of ſome equivalent invention) fol- 
lows from the impoſſibility of having in 
language a diſtinct name on particular ferm 
for each particular individual idea *; ſo 
does the neceſſity of the Prepo/itzon (or 
of ſome equiyalent invention) follow from 
the impoſſibility of having in language a 
diſtinct complex term for each different col- 
lection of ideas which we may have occaſion 
to put together in diſcourſe, The addi- 
tion or ſubtraction of any one idea to or 
from a collection, makes it a different col- 
lection: and (if there were degrees of im- 
poſſibility) it is ſtill more irapoſlible to uſe 
in language a different and diſtinct complex 
term for each different and diſtinct collection 
of ideas, than it is to uſe a diſtinct parti- 


cular 


— 


See before, Chap. V. 
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cular term for each particular and indivi- 
dual idea. To ſupply, therefore, the place 
of the complex terms which are wanting 
in a language, is the Prepoſition employ- 
ed. By whoſe aid complex terms are pre- 
vented from being infinite or too numerous, 
and are uſed only for thoſe collections of 
ideas which we have moſt frequently occa- 
ſion to mention in diſcourſe. And this 
end is obtained in the moſt ſimple manner 
in the world. For having occaſion in 
communication to mention a collection of 
ideas, for which there is no one ſingle 
complex term in the language, we either : 
take that complex term which includes the 
greateſt number, though not All, of the 
ideas we would communicate; or elſe we 
take that complex term which includes All, 
and the feweſt ideas more than thoſe we 
would communicate: and then by the help 
of the Prepoſition, we either make up the 
-” deficiency 


PRE TPes IT 10% % 30f 


deficiency in the one caſe, or retrench the 
ſuperfluity in the other. 


For inſtance, 


I. © 4 Houſe wir H a Party-wall.” 
2. © A Houſe wir Hour a roof.” 


In the firſt inſtance, the complex term 
is deficient : The Prepoſition directs to add 
what 1s wanting. In the ſecond inſtance, 
the complex term is redundant: The Pre- 
poſition directs to take away what is ſu- 
perfluous. 

Now conſidering it only in this, the moſt 
ſimple light, it is abſolutely neceſſary, in 
either caſe, that the Prepoſition itſelf ſhould 
have a meaning of its own: for how could 
. we otherwiſe make known by it our in- 
tention, whether of adding to or retrench- 


ing 


1 


a roofleſs_ 
A wot. 
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ing from, the deficient or redundant com- 
plex term we have employed? 


If to one of our modern grammarians, 
I ſhould ſay — © A Heuſe, Join;”' — He 
would aſk me Join aht? — But he 
would not contend that Join is an inde- 
clinable word, and has no meaning of its 
own : becauſe he knows that it is the Im- 
perative of the Verb, the other parts of 
which are ſtill in uſe ; and its own mean- 
ing is clear to him, though the ſentence is 
not compleated. If, inſtead of Join, I 
ſhould ſay to him, —< A Houſe wirn;! — 
he would till aſk the ſame queſtion, 
« Wiru what?” But if I ſhould diſcourſe 
with him concerning the word wir n, he 
would tell me that it was a Prepgſition, an 
indeclinable word, and that it had no mean- 
ing of its own, but only a connotation or 
confignification, And yet it would be evi- 
dent by his queſtion, that he felt it had a 
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meaning of its own; which is indeed the 
fame as JoIN *, And the only difference 
between the two words wiTH and join, 
is, that the other parts of the verb vi N, 

= p1San, 


the. * a *— 


* WII is alſo ſometimes the Imperative of pynGan. 
To be. Mr. Tyrwhit, in his Gloſſary (Art. zur) 
has obſerved truly, that“ BY and WITH are often 
« ſynonymous.” — They are always ſo, when WITH is 


the Imperative of pynSan : for BY is the Imperative 
of Beon. To be. | 


He has alſo in his Gloſſary (Art. wir) ſaid truly, 
that“ WITH meſchance. WITH miſaventure. WITH 
« ſorwe.. 5316. 7797. 6916. 4410. 5890. 5922. are 
« to be conſidered as parenthetical curſes.” For the 
literal meaning of thoſe phraſes, is (not God yeve, 
but)—BE miſchance, BE miſaduenture, BE ſorrow, to 
him or them concerning whom theſe words are ſpoken. 
But Mr. Tyrwhit is miſtaken, when he ſuppoſes— 
« WITH evil prefe. 5829. WITH Harde grace. 7810. 
« WITH ſory grace. 12810.“ —to have the ſame mean- 
ing: for in thoſe three inſtances, wiTH is the Impe- 


rative of VI AN; nor is any parenthetical curſe or 
wiſh contained in either of thoſe inſtances. 


As WITH means. JoIN, ſo the correſpondent French 
Prepoſition, AVEC, means—And Have that, or, Have 


that 


' : 7 5 
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piSan, 0 join (of which wirz is the im- 
perative) have ceaſed to be employed in 
the language. So that my inſtances ſtand 


thus, 


1. 4 22 Join a Party-wall. 
2. A Houſe BE-ouT @ roof. 


And indeed fo far has always been plain- 
ly perceived, that wIirRH and wiTHouT 
| WVG are 


that alſo. And it was formerly written Avecque, i. e. 
Auezque. So Boileau, Satire 1. 


cc Quittons donc pour jamais une ville importune 
« Ou l honneur eſt en guerre AVECQUE la fortune.“ 


And again, Satire 5. 


& Mais qui m' aſſurera, qu'en ce long cercle d' ans, 
A leurs fameux epoux vos ayeules fidelles 

« Aux douceurs des galands furent toujours rebelles ? 
« Et comment ſcavez-vous, fi quelqu' audacieux 

* N'a point interrompu le cours de vos ayeux ? 

* Et fi leur ſang tout pur avecque leur nobleſſe, 

66 Eft paſſe juſqu' a vous de Lucrece en Lucrece.” 
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are directly oppoſite and contradictory. 


Wilkins, without knowing what the words 


really were, has yet well expreſſed their 
meaning, where he ſays that wirz 1s a 
prepoſition—* relating to the notion of 
e ſocial or circumſtance of ſociety affirmed ; 
« and that wiTHOUT is a prepoſition 


ce relating to the ſame notion of ſocial, or 


_« circumſtance of ſociety denied.” 


And it would puzzle the wiſeſt philo- 


ſopher to. diſcover oppoſition and contra- 
diction in two words, where neither of 
them had any ſignification. 


B. 
According then to your explanation, the 


Prepoſition wiTHoUT, is the very ſame 


word, and has the very ſame meaning as 
the Conjunction wiTwouT. Does not 


this in ſome meaſure contradict what you 


before aſſerted, concerning the faithfulneſs 


of 
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of words to the ſtandard under which they 
were originally enliſted ? For there does 
not appear in this caſe to be any melting 
down of. two words into one, by ſuch a 
corruption as you before noticed in ſome 
of the Conjunctions. And yet here is 
one and the ſame word uſed both as a 
Conjunction and as a Prepoſition. 


There is nothing at all extraordinary, 
much leſs contradictory in this; that one 


and the ſame word ſhould be applied in- 
differently either to ſingle words or to ſen- 


tences: (for you muſt obſerve that the ap- 
parently different application conſtitutes the 
only difference between Conjunctions and 
Prepoſitions): For I may very well employ 
the ſame word of direction, whether it be 
to add a word or to add a ſentence : And 
again, one. and the ſame word of direction 
will ferve as-well to take away a word as 
| to 
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to take away a ſentence. No wonder there- 
fore that our anceſtors (who were igno- 
rant of the falſe diviſions and definitions 


of Grammar which we have ſince received) 
ſhould have uſed BUT indifferently to di- 
rect the omiſſion either of a Word, or of | 
a Sentence: and ſhould have uſed wi HO 
alſo indifferently for the omiſſion, of a 
Sentence or of a Mord. But after our au- 
thors became more generally and better 
acquainted with the diviſions and definiti- 
ons of the Greek and Latin Grammarians, 
they attempted by degrees to make our 
language alſo conform to thoſe' definitions 
and diviſions. And after that it was, that 
BUT ceaſed to be commonly uſed as a 


known Prepoſition; and wir Hour ceaſed | 
to be correctly uſed as a Conjunction. | 
| 


As the meaning of theſe two words zur 
(I mean that part which is cofrapted from vy 
Buran) and wiTHouUT, is exactly the | | 

Aa - "_ 9 
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ſame, our authors would moſt likely have 
had ſome difficulty to agree amongſt them- 
ſelves, which ſhould be the Prepoſition 
and which the Conjunction; had it not 
been for the corruption of Bor, which 
becoming zur, muſt neceſſarily decide the 
choice: for though wITHOUr could very 
well ſupply the place of the prepoſition pur, 
1t could not ſupply the place of the Bor 
part of the Conjunction BUT : whereas BUT 
could entirely ſupply the place of the Con- 
junction wiTHouT. And this, I take it, 
is the reaſon why zur has been retained 


| as a Conjunction, and wir Hou has been 
retained as a Prepoſition. 


| | Not however that they have been able 
| ſo to baniſh the old habit of our language, 
as that zur ſhould always be uſed as a 


Conjunction, and wITHOUT always as a 
Prepoſition. (I mean that zur ſhould al- 
ways apparently be applied to ſentences, and 
| . | WITH- 
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* 


WITHOUT always to words; for that, it 
muſt be remembered, 1s the only difference 
between Conjunctions and Prepoſitions) : 
for zur is ſtill uſed frequently as a Pre- 
pofition : though Grammarians, forgetful 
or heedleſs of their own Definitions, are 
pleaſed to call it always a Conjunction; 


As thus, © All zur one.” 


And, though it is not now an approved 
uſage, it is very frequent in common 
ſpeech to hear WITHOUT uſed as a con- 
junction; where, inſtead of wiTHrovrT, 
a correct modern ſpeaker would uſe UNLEss, 
or ſome other equivalent acknowledged 
conjunction: and that for no other rea- 
ſon, but becauſe it has pleaſed our Gram- 
marians to exclude wWITHOuH from the 
number of conjunctions. 
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— = 
And is not that reaſon ſufficient, when 
the beſt writers have for a long time paſt 
conformed to this arrangement? 


H. 
Undoubtedly. Nor do I mean to cen- 
ſure thoſe who follow cuſtom for the pro- 


priety of a particular language: I do not 


even mean to condemn the cuſtom : for in 
this inſtance it is perfectly harmleſs. But 
I condemn the falſe philoſophy which 
cauſed it. I condemn thoſe who wilfully 


ſhut their eyes, and affect not to perceive 
the indifferent application of zur, Axp, 
slxcx, IF, ELSE, &c. both to words and 


to ſentences ; and ftill endeavour by their 
definitions to uphold a diftinchon which 
they know does not exiſt even in the prac- 
tice of any language, and which they 
ought to know cannot exiſt in theory. 
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To the pedagogue 300 90 who muſt /6 
not trouble children about the corruption 
of words, the diſtinction of prepoſitions 

and conjunctions may be uſeful enough 
(on account of the caſes which they govern 
when applied to words; and, which they 
cannot govern when applied to ſentences) ; 
and for ſome ſuch reaſon perhaps, both 
this and many other diſtinctions were at 
firſt introduced. Nor would they have 
cauſed any miſchief or confuſion, if the 
pbilgſapber had not adopted theſe diſtincti- 
ons; ; taken them for real differences in 
nature, or in the operations of the human 
mind; and then attempted to account for 
what he did not underſtand. And thus 
the Grammati/t has miſled the Gramma- 
nian, and both of chem the Philoſopher, 
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This prepoſition too, which was for- 
merly uſed inſtead of wiTHouUT, you 
mean, I ſuppoſe, to account for in the 
ſame manner: It can be ſhewn, I ſuppoſe, 
to be the I mperative of ſome obſolete 
Saxon verb, having a ſimilar meaning. 


H. 
SANs, though ſometimes uſed inſtead 
of WITHOUT, is not an Engliſh but a 


French Prepoſition, and therefore to be 
derived from another ſource. [Nor i is it a 


verb, but a ſubſtantive : and it means ſim- 
ply Abſence. It is one proof, amongſt 
many others, that Plutarch's half-conjec- 
ture was not ill-founded. After all, he 
thinks it may be worth conſidering, he- 
ther the Prepfltions may not be perhaps 
little fragments of words, uſed in haſte 
and for diſpatch, inſtead of the whole 

, . words. 
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i words *, Sans 1s corrupted from the 
| Prepoſition Senza of the Italians (by old 
Italian authors written Sanza) who fre- 
quently uſe it thus; SENZA di te, i. e. As- 
SENZA di te. The French (as we have 
ſeen in chez) * the. Segnacaſo, and ſay 
SANS foi. And as 2s from the Italian Aſenza 
they have their abjence ; or, as they pro- 


A 2 4 nounce 


2 


% "Op d n Hopuacs xa; Wpavopary opcluy roam, 


% dre Yajppal orapulnac xa xepaigts of dil p 
6% Qougi. &. 


Tlaglanixa A 9. 
Vas Dec. 85 | 
+, SENZA & SANZA, (ſays Menage) Da Abſentia, 
cc per afereſi, lo cava il Cittadini. Viene ſecondo me 
« da Sine (come lo Spagnuolo Antes da Ante) Sine. 
« Fines, Senes (onde il franceſe Sens, che fi pronunzia 
« Sans) Senſe, Senſa. Senza. — SAN ZA AAL 2 
Rey ay” jo" # E anck ed<. 9? 4 2 
| 8 Menage fays, that s As deſſus deſſous, ſhould 
be written SENS deſſus deſſous “ comme on ecrit, en 
6« tout ſens, de ce ſens Ia, &c. Sens, c'eſt a dire, face, 
<« viſage, ſituation, poſture, &c.” Menage is ſurely 
wrong: for it eans, without top or bottom, i. e. a 


4 Si on 


ſituation, in which you „ diſcern the top from the 


bottom; av = Zo, 22 
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nounce it, Abſance or Abſans; ſo have 
they their Prepoſition s8Aans from sENzA 
or SANZA. But I perſuade myſelf that 
you can have no doubt of the meaning of 
this Prepoſition sans, when you find the 
ſignification of its correſpondent words 
equally clear in other languages. 


The Greek prepoſition Xwpis, 18 the cor- | 
rupted Imperative of Xopige, to ſever, to 
disjoin, to ſeparate, 


The German prepoſition sonDER, the 
Imperative of Sondern, which has the 
ſame meaning as NIS. | 
The Dutch prepoſition .ZONDER, the 
Imperative of Zonderen, with the fame 
meaning. | 


The Latin $INE, i. e. Sit- ne, Be not. 


The 
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The Spaniſh Sin, from the Latin Sine. 


The Italian Fuor: | 
The Spaniſh Afuera (as Pu- From the 
erta from Porta) Latin 


The French Hor (by their | Foris. © 
old authors written Fors) NU 


Whence Hormis, i. e. (put out) by the 
addition of the participle of mettre. 


B. 

If there were no other relations declared 
by the prepoſitions, beſides thoſe of adding 
or taking away, perhaps this explanation 
might convince me; but there are aſſuredly 
Prepoſitions employed for very different 
purpoſes. And inſtead of ſelecting ſuch 
inſtances as may happen to be ſuited par- 
ticularly to your own hypotheſis, I ſhould 
have more ſatisfaction if you would ex- 
emplify in thoſe which Mr. Harris has 
employed to illuſtrate bis hypotheſis. 


« Fm 
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From theſe principles” (he ſays, Book 


II. Chap. 3.) it follows, that when we 


cc 
cc 
cc 
[44 
cc 
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ec 

cc 


cc 


form a ſentence, the ſubſtantive without 
difficulty coincides with the verb, from 


the natural coincidence of ſubſtance and 


energy.—The Sun warmeth.—So like- 
wiſe the energy with the ſubject on 


which it operates. —Warmeth the earth. 


o likewiſe both ſubſtance and energy 
with their proper attributes. —The ſplen- 
did ſun genially warmeth the fertile earth. 
—But ſuppoſe we were deſirous to add 
other ſubſtantives ; as for inſtance, Air, 
or Beams: How would theſe coincide, 
or under what character could they be 


introduced? Not as Nominatives ' or » 
Accuſatives, for both thoſe places are 


already filled; the Nominative, by the 
ſubſtance Sun; the Accuſative by the 


© ſubſtance Earth. Not as Attributes to 


theſe laſt, or to any other thing: for 


tc attributes by nature, they neither are 


nor 
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nor can be made. Here then we per- 
ceive the riſe and uſe of prepofitions. 
* By theſe we connect thoſe ſubſtantives 


to ſentences, which at the time are 


unable to coaleſce of themſelves. Let 
us aſſume for inſtance a pair of theſe 
connectives, THRO' and wiTn, and 
mark their effect upon the ſubſtances 
* here mentioned. The ſplendid ſun wirRH 
his beams genially warmeth HRO the air 
the fertile earth.—The ſentence as be- 
fore remains intire and one; the ſub- 
ſtantives required are both introduced ; 
and not a word which was there before, 
is detruded from its proper place.” 


The firſt of this pair of his connectives 
(w1TH) you have already explained, and I 


am willing to admit the explanation. It 


is, —The ſplendid fun JoIN his beams—1n- 
ſtead of one ſingle complex term including 
Sun and beams, | 


But 
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But of what real object is THROUGH the 

name ? 
H. 

Of a very common one indeed . For 
as the French peculiar prepoſition EZ 
is no other than the Italian ſubſtantive 
casa or ca, ſo is the Engliſh Prepoſition 
THOROUGH , T hourough, Thorow, J. brough, 
. a” 


„ 


_ — 
_ — Mi. Lt. F . i... 
— e——— 


* All Particles are in truth, in all languages, the 
figns of the moſt common and familiar ideas, and 
thoſe which we have moſt frequently occaſion to com- 
| municate: they had not otherwiſe become Particles. 

S0 very much miſtaken was Mr, Locke, when he 
ſuppoſed them to be the ſigns or marks of certain ope- 
rations of the mind for which we had either none or 
very deficient names; that the Particles are always the 
words which were the moſt common and familiar in 
the language from which they came. 


| + 8. Johnſon calls “ Tharougb, —the word Through, 
« extended into two ſyllables. What could poſſibly 
be expected from ſuch an Etymologiſt as this? He might, 
with as much veriſimilitude, ſay that g Aja AA A 
was the word Soul extended into three ſyllables, or that 

Exmpoorvm vas the word Alms extended into fix, ” 


* 


Re 


Taria | 4 
nA 06 As Ae nora Pal 
9 5 H ates, AMA. 
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or Thro, no other than the Gothic ſub- 
anti ve AANKR, or the Teutonic ſub- 
ſtantive Thurub : and, like them, means 
Door, gate, paſſage. 


So that Mr. Harris's inſtance (tranſlated —_ 
into modern Engliſh) ſtands thus, | 


« The ſplendid ſun—Jo1Nx his beam ge- 
1 nially warmeth—P ASSAGE the air — (or, 
the air being the paſſage or medium) © the 
4 fertile earth.” And in the ſame man- 
ner may you tranſlate the prepoſition - 
Through in every inſtance where Thro' is 
uſed in Engliſh, or its equivalent prepo- 
ſition is uſed in any other language *. 


After 


ä 


* So, I ſuppoſe, the, Last and Ltalianavord Porte Fe: 9 of 

i ») has given the A os 4 

Latin and Italian prepoſition Per, the French Par, N99 95 
and the Spaniſh Por; 
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After having ſeen in what manner the 
ſubſtantive Houſe became a prepoſition in 
the French, you will not wonder to ſee 
Door become a prepoſition in the Engliſh : 
and though in the firſt inſtance it was 
more eaſy for you to perceive the nature of 
the French prepoſition Chez; becauſe, hav- 
ing no prepoſition correſponding to it in 
Engliſh, there was ſo much prejudice out 
of your way; yet 1 am perſuaded you will 
not charge this to me as a fantaſtical or 
far-fetched etymology, when I have placed 
- before you, at one view, the words em- 
ployed to ſignify the ſame idea in thoſe 
languages to which our own has the neareſt 


affinity. 
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Subſtantive. Frans. 


2 CN 
CTbeurough. Tho- wer 


Engliſh Door rough. .Thorow. Th * h 
Through. Thro. le 


Anglo- pom _ Dupuh. Duph. 


Sax. ( Dune. Dupe( Dnuh. Pon 


Ankg. 
sk. Anke. T uh 


Dutch eue, > Deur. Door 


Door. Dore 
Ger- Thure. 
D 
man 1 Thur. Thor. _ 


ſ Thurah. q Tharah. Thurah, 
Thur. Thor. Thur. Duruch. 


| Teuton 
, Tura. Dura. Duruc. Duruh. 
[Dure. I Durch. Durh. 
| Dana * Though 
e wa 
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Though it is not from Aſia or its con- 
fines, that we are to ſeek for the origin of 
this part of our language; vet is it worth 
noticing here, that the Greek (to which the 
Gothic has in many particulars a conſide- 
rable reſemblance) employs the word ©upe 


for Door. And both the Perſian (which 


in many particulars reſembles the Teuto- 
nic *) and the Chaldean, uſe ruRO for 
Door. You will obſerve, that the Teu- 
tonic uſes the ſame word Thurab both for 
the ſub/tantrve, (Door) and for what 1s 
called the Prepofition (Thorough). The 
Dutch, which has a ſtrong antipathy to 
our Th, uſes the very word Door for both; 


The Anglo-ſaxon, from which our lan- 


guage 


* 


* « On n'eſt pas etonnẽ de trouver du rapport entre 
« PAnglois & le Perſan: car on ſgait que le fond de la 


langue Angloiſe eſt Saxon; & qu'il y a une quantite 


« d' exemples qui montre une affinitè marquee entre 


cc e Allemand & le Perſan.” 


Form. mechan. des langues. Tom. II. Art. 166. 
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guage immediately deſcends, employs in- 
differently for Door either Dure or Thure, 
The modern German (directly contrary to 
the modern Engliſh) uſes the initial 75 
(Thur) for our ſubſtantive (Door) and the 
initial Dp (Durch) for our prepoſition (T ho- 
rough): and it is remarkable, that this 
ſame difference between the German and 
the Engliſh, prevails in almoſt all caſes, 
where the two languages employ a word of 
the ſame origin, having either of thoſe 
initials. Thus Diſtel und Dorn—in Ger- 
man are Thiftles and Thorns in Engliſh. 
So the Engliſh Dear, Dollar, Deal, are in 
German Theur, Thaler, Theil. | 


Minſhew and Junius both concur that 
Door, &c. are derived from the Greek 
Thura : Skinner ſays, perhaps they are all 
from the Greek Thura :| and then without 
any reaſon (or rather as it appears to me 
againſt all reaſon) chuſes rather uſeleſly to 


B b derive 
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derive the ſubſtantive Door from the An- 
glo-ſaxon prepoſition Ther, Thrub, Thurh. 
But I am perſuaded, that Door and To- 
rough have one and the fame Gothic origin 
AANKSR, mean one and the ſame thing; 
and are in fact one and the ſame word. 


B. 
There is an inſuperable objection, which, 

J fear, you have not conſidered, to this 
method of accounting for the Prepoſitions : 
for if they were really and merely, as you 
imagine, common Nouns and Verbs, and 
therefore, as you ſay, the names of real 
objects, how could any of them be em- 
ployed to denote not only drfferent (* 
but even contrary relations? Yet this 1s 
| EY univerſally 


— —_. a. th. 


I 


(* ) * Certains mots ſont Adverbes, Prepoſitions, & 
« Conjonttions en meme temps. Et repondent ainſi 
« en meme temps à diverſes parties d'oraiſon, felon 
22 que la Grammaire les employe diverſement.” 

BUFFIER, Art. 150. 
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univerſally maintained, not only by Mr. 
Harris, but by Meſſrs. de Port Royal (*) 
by the preſident de Broſſes, and by all 
thoſe. writers whom you moſt eſteem ; and 
even by Wilkins (*) and Locke. 


Now if theſe words have a meaning as 


you contend, and are conſtantly uſed ac- (I 
"WIR 
E v8: cording 0/8 
Mi. 
— — 5 a — 1 
(* *) On n'a ſuivi en aucune langue, ſur le ſujet 1 3 
« des prepoſitions, ce que la raiſon auroit deſire: qui Wa ; 
« eft, qu'un rapport ne füt marque que par une pre- "ay 
« poſition; & qu'une prepoſition ne marquat qu'un 434 
« ſeul rapport. Car il arrive au contraire dans toutes | "= 'þ 
« les langues ce que nous avons vu dans ces exemples 0 f 
« pris de la Francoiſe ; qu'un mEme rapport eſt ſigni- | i 8 
« fie par pluſieurs prepoſitions; & qu'une meme pre- Ap 
„ poſition marque divers rapports.“ : 1 
| | M. M. 4e Port Royale. 49 ; 
(+?) © Some of theſe prepoſitions are abſolutely de- Me ; 
« termined either to motion, or to reſt, or the Terminus | bl, | 
« of Motion. Others are relatively applicable to both. . | 
Concerning which this rule is to be obſerved : that 1 
5 thoſe which belong to motion cannot ſignify reſt ; | 15 14 
'« but thoſe which belong to reſt may ſignify motion 48 
«© in the terminus,” WILKINS, Part III. Chap. 3. 44 
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cording to their meaning, which you muſt 
allow, (becauſe you appeal to the uſe 
which is made of them as proof of the 
meaning which you attribute to them) : 
how can they poſſibly be the names of 
real and unchangeable objects, as common 
nouns and verbs are? I am ſure you muſt 
ſee the neceſſity of reconciling theſe con- 
tradictory appearances. 


H. 
Moſt furely. And I think you will as 

readily acknowledge the neceſſity of firſt 
eſtabliſhing the facts, before you call 
upon me to reconcile them. Where is 
the Prepoſition to be found which 1s at 
any time uſed in contrary or even in dif- 
ferent meanings ? 


B. 
Very many inſtances have been given; 
but none ſtronger than thoſe produced by 
| | Mr. 
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Mr. Harris of the Prepoſition rROM ; 
which he ſhews to. be uſed to denote three 
very different relations, and the two laſt in 
abſolute contradiction to each other, 


FROM, he ſays, denotes the detached 
relation of Body; as when we ſay—— 
Theſe Figs came FROM Turkey.—S0 as 
% to Motion and Reſt, only with this dif- 


t c 


cc 


ec 


* ference, that here the prepoſition varies 
© its character with the Verb. Thus if we 
«© ſay—That lamp hangs FROM the cieling 
the prepoſition FROM aſſumes a ch 
« racter of quieſcence. But if we ſay 
e That lamp is falling FROM the cieling.— 
the prepoſition in ſuch caſe aſſumes a 
e character of Motion,” 


cc 


cc 


Now I ſhould be glad you would ſhew 
me what one Noun or Verb can be found 
of fo verſatile a character as this pre- 


poſition : what name of any one real 
5 Bbz | obje 
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object or fign of one idea, or of one 
collection of ideas, can have been inſti- 


tuted to convey theſe different and oppo- 
ſite meanings? 


H. 

Truly, none that I know of. But I 
take the word FROM (prepoſition, if you 
chuſe to call it ſo)—to have as clear, as 
preciſe, and at all times as uniform and 
unequivocal a meaning, as any word in 
the language. FRou means merely BE- 
GINNING, and nothing elſe. It is ſimply 
the Anglo-faxon and Gothic Noun Fpum, 
EKNM, Beginning, Origin, Source, foun- 
tain, author * Now then, if you pleaſe, 
we will apply this meaning to Mr. Harris's 

for- 


— 


— — ad 23 — 


* Ne nædd ze re Fe on pnumman ponethe, he 
« ponhre pæpman and pipman.“ That is, Annon 
legiſtis, quod qui eos in principio, creavit, creavit eos 
Harem & fœminam. St. Matt. xix. 8 
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formidable inſtances, and try whether we 
cannot make FRoM ſpeak clearly for itſelf, 
without the aſſiſtance of the interpreting 
Verbs; who are ſuppoſed by Mr. Harris, 
to vary its cbaracter at will, and make the 
prepoſition appear as inconſiſtent and con- 
tradictory as himſelf. 


Figs came FROM Turkey, 16 10N 
Lamp falls Fr Rom Cieling. Wh 
Lamp hangs FROM Cieling. N 


Came is à complex term for one ſpecies 
of motion. fats 


Falls is a complex term for another ſpe- 
cies of motion, 


Hangs is a complex term for a ſpecies of 
attachment, 


Have . we occaſion to communicate or 
mention the COMMENCEMENT or BEGIN= 
B b 4 NING 
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— — o—es.,, _— 
. 


| NING of theſe motions and of this at- 
tachment ; and the place where theſe mo- 
tions and this attachment commence or 
begin? It is impoſſible to have complex 
terms for each occaſion of this ſort. 
What more natural then, or more ſimple, 
| than to add the ſigns of thoſe ideas, viz. 
F- | the word BEGINNING (which will remain 


always the ſame) 'and the name of the 
place (which will perpetually vary)? 


Thus, 


« Figs came—BEGINNING Turkey. 
„ Lamp falls BEGIN XING Cieling. 
% Lamp hangs—BEOINNING Cieling.“ 


| | That 1s 


Turkey the Place of BEGINNING to come. | 
Cieling the Place of BEGINNING to fall. 
Cieling the Place of BEGINNING. to hang. 
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B. 

You have here ſhewn its meaning when 
it relates to place ; but Wilkins tells us, 
that © FROM refers primarily to place and 
e ſituation; and ſecondarily to time.” 80 
that you have yet given but half its mean- 


ing. 
* FROM morn till night th' eternal Larum rang.” — 


There is no place referred to in this line. 


H. 
From relates to every thing to which 
BEGINNING relates *, and to nothing elſe: 


and 


* * 
666 IE 2 8 OS _ Py — 


— 


* Is it unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that, if the meaning 
of this word FROM, and of its correſpondent prepoſi- 
tions ia other languages, had been clearly underſtood ; 


the Greek and Latin Churches would never have dif- | 


fered cgncerning the Eternal Proceſſion of the Holy 
-Ghoſt FRou the Father, or FROM the Father and the 
Son. And that, if they had been determined to ſepa- 
rate, they would at leaſt have choſen ſome ſafer cauſe 
pf ſchiſm 1 it preſumptuous to ſay, that the explana- 
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and therefore is referable to Time as well as 
to motion : without which indeed there can 


be no Ti me. ) 


«© The Larum rang BEGINNING Morning.” 


1.e. Morning being the time of its BeG1 N- 
NING to ring. 


B. 


| Still I have difficulty to truſt to this 
explanation, For Dr. 8. Johnſon has 


numbered up 7wenty. different meanings of 
this 1 FROM. He ſays, it de- 
notes, . 

* bs Yo 


— — 5 ö = I In —_ 4 — — 


tion of this ſingle prepoſition, would have decided the 
controverſy more effectually, than all the authorities 
and all the ſolid arguments produced by the wiſe and 
honeſt biſhop Procopowicz? And thus have withheld 
one handle at leaſt of reproach, from thoſe who aſſert 
* Que Von pourroit juſtement definir la theologie 
« L'art de compoſer des chimeres en combinant en- 


c ſemble des qualites impoſſibles a concilier.“ Syſ- 
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I. Privation. 

2. Reception. . 
3. Deſcent or Birth. 
4. Tranſmiſfion. 

5. Abſtraction. 

6. Succeſſion. 

7. Emiſſion. 

8. Progreſs from premiſſes to inferences. 
9. Place or Perſon from whom a meſ- 


« ſage is brought. 


cc 
«c 
cc 
ce 
*£ 
cc 


cc 


4c 


40 


«c 


10. Extraction. 

11. Reaſon or Moti ve. 

12. Ground or Cauſe. 

13. Diftance. 

14. Separation or Receſſion, 


15. Exemption or Deliverance, 
16. Abſence. 


17. Derivation. 


18. Diſtance from the paſt. 
19. Contrary to. 
20. Removal.” 


To 
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To theſe he adds ?wenty-tu other man- 
ners of uſing it. And he has accompanied 
each with inſtances ſufficiently numerous, 
as proofs * 


And yet in all his inſtances (which, 1 
believe, are above ſeventy) FROM continues 


to 


ener hn a . i. —_— —_ 


OW 


* Greenwood ſays— FROM ſignifies. Motion from 
„a place; and then it is put in oppoſition to ro. 
- & 2. It is uſed to denote the Beginning of time. 

4 3. It denotes the Original of Things. 

4. It denotes the Order of a thing. ( And in 
« theſe three laſt ſenſes it is put before Adverbs,”) 

4 5. It ſignifies Of.” 


The caprice of language is worth remarking in the 
words Van (the Dutch From) and Near, both of which 
we have retained in Engliſh as Sub/antives, and there- 
fore they are allowed with us to have a meaning. But 
being only employed as Prepoſitions by the Dutch, Ita- 
lian and French; our philoſophers cannot be perſuaded 


to allow them any tranſmarine meaning. Animam 


mutant qui trans mare currunt. And thus Yan in Hol- 
land, Ven in Germany, Avanti in Italy, and Avant and 
Derriere in France, are merely des petits mots invents 
Pour etre mis AVANT les noms, or, in * VAN of 
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to retain invariably one and the ſame ſin- 


gle meaning. Conſult them : and add to 


them as many more inſtances as you pleaſe 
and yet (if I have explained myſelf as clear- 
ly as I ought, and as I think I have done) 
no farther aſſiſtance of mine will be ne- 
ceſſary to enable you to extract the ſame 
meaning os the word FROM from all of 
them. And you will plainly perceive that 
the © characters of quieſcence and of mo- 


e 7i0n,” attributed by Mr. Harris to the 


word FROM, belong indeed to the words 
Hang and Fall, uſed in the different ſen- 
tences. And by the ſame manner of trans- 
ferring to the prepoſition the meaning of 
ſome other word in the ſentence, have all 


Johnſon's and Greenwood's ſuppoſed dif- 
ferent meanings ariſen. 


B. 
You obſerved, ſome time ſince, that the 
Prepoſitions WITH and wITHoUT were 


directly 
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directly oppoſite and contradictory to each 
other. Now the ſame oppoſition is evi- 
dent in ſome other of the prepoſitions: 
And this circumſtance, I ſhould imagine, 
muſt much facilitate and ſnorten the ſearch 
of the etymologiſt : For having once diſ- 
covered the meaning of one of the adyerſe 
parties, the meaning of the other, I ſup- 


| poſe, muſt follow of courſe. Thus—Go- 


ing To a place;—1s directly the contrary 
of—Going FRoM a place.—If then you are 
right in your explanation of FRoM ; (and 
I will not deny that appearances are hither- 


to in your favour) ; ſince FRoM means 
' Commencement or Beginning, To muſt mean 


End or Termination. And indeed I per- 


ceive that, if we produce Mr. Harris's in- 


ſtances, and ſay, 


« Theſe figs came from Turkey To England. 
« Thelamp falls from thecieling To theground. 
i The lamp hangs from thecieling To the floor ;" 


as 
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as the word FROM denotes the commence- 
ment of the motion and hanging ; ſo does 
the word To denote their termination: and 
the places where they end or terminate, 
are reſpectively England, Ground, Floor. 


And ſince we have as frequently occaſion 
to mention the termination, as we have to 
mention the commencement of motion or 
time; no doubt it was as likely that the 
word denoting End ſhould become a par- 
ticle or prepoſition, as the word which 
ſignified Beginning. But in the uſe of theſe 
two words To and FROM, I obſerve a re- 
markable difference. From ſeems to have 
two oppoſites ; which ought therefore to 
mean the ſame thing: and, if meaning the 
ſame, to be uſed indifferently at pleaſure. 
We always uſe ROM (and From only) for 
the beginning either of time or motion: but 
for the termination, we apply ſometimes ro 
and ſometimes TILL : To, indifferently ei- 

ther 
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ther to place or time; but Tin to. mne 
only and never to place. Thus, we may 
fay, - 


« From morn TO night th* eternal larum rang.” 


or, From morn TILL night, &c. 


But we cannot ſay, From Turkey TILL 
England. 


H. 

The oppoſition of Prepoſitions, as far 
as it reaches, does undoubtedly aſſiſt us 
much in the diſcovery of the meaning of 
each oppoſite. And if, by the total or 
partial extinction of an original language, 
there was no root left in the ground for an 
etymologiſt to dig up, the philoſopher 
ought no doubt to be ſatisfied with rea- 
ſoning from the contrariety. But I fear 
much, that the inveterate prejudices which 
I have to encounter, and which for two 
| thouſand years have univerſally paſſed for 
learning throughout the world, and for 
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deep learning too, would not eaſily give way 
to any arguments of mine à priori. I am 
therefore compelled to reſort to etymology, 
and to bring forward the original word as 
well as its meaning. That ſame etymo- 
logy will very eaſily account for the pecu- 
larity you have noticed: and the difficul- 


ty ſolved, like other enemies ſubdued, will 


become an uſeful ally and additional 
ſtrength to the conqueror. 


The oppoſition to the prepoſition FROM, 
reſides fingly in the prepoſition To. Which 
has not perhaps (for I am not clear that it 
has not) preciſely the ſignification of End 
or Termination, but of ſomething tanta- 
mount or equivalent. The prepoſition To 
(in Dutch written Toe and Tor, a little 
nearer to the original) 1s the Gothic ſub- 
ſtantive TANI or TANhTS, i. e. Act, 
Effect, Reſult, Conſummation. Which Go- 
thic ſubſtantive is indeed itſelf no other than 
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the paſt participle TAMA or TANAS, 
of the verb TANGAN * agere. And what 
is done, is terminated, ended, finiſhed I 


After this derivation, it will not appear 
in the leaſt myſterious or wonderful that 
we ſhould, in a peculiar manner, in Eng- 
Iſh, prefix this fame word To to the in- 
finitive of our verbs. For the verbs, in 
Engliſh, not being diſtinguiſhed, as in 
other languages, by a peculiar termina- 
tion, and it being ſometimes impoſſible to 
diſtinguiſh them by their place, when the 
old termination of the Anglo-Saxon verbs 
was dropped, this word To (i. e. Act) be- 
came neceſſary to be prefixed, in order to 

diſtin- 


— . 


* In the Teutonic, this verb is written Tuan or 
Tuon, whence the modern German Thun, and its pre- 
poſition (varying like its verb) Tu. 


In the Anglo-ſaxon the verb is Teogan, and the 
prepolition To. 
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diſtinguiſh them from NouNs, and to in- 
veſt them with the verbal character: for 
there is no difference between the noun, 
Love, and the veRB, ro Love, but what 
| muſt be comprized in the prefix To. 


The infinitive therefore, appears plainly 
to be what the Stoics called it, the very 
verb itſelf ; pure and uncompounded with 
the various accidents of mod, of number, 
of gender, of perſon, and (in Engliſh) of 
tenſe ; which accidents are, in ſome lan- 
guages, joined to the verb by variety of 
termination; and in ſome, by an additional 
word ſignifying the added circumſtance. And 
if our Engliſh Grammarians and Philoſo- 
phers had truſted ſomething leſs to their 
reading and a little more to their own re- 
flection, I cannot help thinking that the 
very awkwardneſs and imperfection of our 
own language, in this particular of the in- 
fmtive, would have been a great benefit 

Ce to 
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to them in all their difficulties about the 
VERB: and would have led them to under- 
ſtand and explain that which the perfection 
of more artificial and improved languages 
contribured to conceal from others. For 
I reckon it a great advantage which an 
Engliſh philoſopher has over thoſe who are 
acquainted with ſuch languages only which 
do this buſineſs by termination. For though 
I think I have good reaſons to believe, that 
all theſe Terminations may likewiſe be traced 
to their reſpective origin ; and that, how- 
ever artificial they may now appear to us, 
they were not originally the effect of pre- 
meditated and deliberate art, but ſeparate 
words by length of time corrupted and 
coaleſcing with the words of which they 
are now conſidered as the Terminations : 
Yet this was leſs likely to be ſuſpected by 
others. And if it had been ſuſpected, they 
would have had much farther to travel to 
their journey's end, and through a road 
1 . much 
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much more embarraſſed ; as the corruption 


in thoſe languages is of much longer ſtand- 
ing than in ours, and more complex. 


And yet, by what fatality I know not, 


our Grammarians have not only lighted, 


but have even been afraid to touch this 
\ friendly clue : for of all the points which 


they endeavour to ſhuffle over, there is 
none in which they do it more groſsly than 
in this of the Infinitive. 


Some are contented to call To, a mark 
of the znfinitive mood x. But how, or why, 
it is ſo, they are totally ſilent. 

C643 Others 


— 


* Lowth (page 66) ſays — © The Prepoſition o 
ce placed before the Verb makes the Infinitive Mood. 
Now this is manifeſtly not ſo : for To placed before 
the Verb loveth, will not make the Infinitive Mood. He 
would have ſaid more truly, that To placed before 
ſome Nouns makes Verbs. But of this I ſhall have oc- 


caſion to ſpeak hereafter, when I come to treat of the 
Verb. 
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Others call it a Prepo/ition. 


Others, a Particle. 1 (oe * 


r 7252552 al A Arle, . 
2. A 3 aug. 
<< Cf 


FOES And others + throw it into that common 
ſink and repoſitory of all heterogeneous 


unknown corruptions,—the Adverb. 
ws, 


And when they have ren it a 
name, they hope you will be ſatisfied: at 
leaſt they truſt that they ſhall not be ar- 
raigned for this conduct; becauſe thoſe 
who ſhould arraign them, will need the 
ſame ſhift for themſelves, 


There 


. Sat PA ba Ange 2. 

S. Johnſon ſays—* To, adverb I xo, Saxon; Te, 
« Dutch. ]“ And then, according to his uſual me- 
thod, (a very convenient one for making a bulky book 
without trouble) proceeds to give inſtances of its va- 
rious ſignifications, viz. © 1, A particle coming be- 
cc tween two verbs, and noting the ſecond as the ob- 

0 s ject of the firſt, 2. It notes the intention. 3. Af- 
64 ter an 1 it notes its ohjecl. 4+ Noting Fu- 
& turity. 
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4 


There is one miſtake however, from 
which this Prefix To ought to have reſcued 
them : they ſhould not have repeated the 
error, of inſiſting that the Infin:itzve was a 
mere Noun * : ſince it was found neceſſary 
in Engliſh to add another word (viz.) To, 

merely 


— — 


« »* Y * o * * 7 3 


* „ The words * and Leftiencs (Wilkins 
& ſays) are but the plural number of Agere, Legere.” 
However it muſt be acknowledged, that Wilkins en- 
deavours to fave himſelf by calling the Infinitive, not a 
mere noun, but a Participle Subſtantive.—* That which 
« is called the Infinitive Mode ſhould, according to the 
* true analogy of ſpeech, be ſtyled a Participle Sub- 
« flantive. There hath been formerly much diſpute 
« among ſome learned men, whither the notion called 
* the Infinitive Mode ought to be reduced according to 
% the philoſophy of ſpeech. Some would have it to 
ebe the prime and principal verb; as ſignifying more 
9 directly the notion of action: and then the other 
« varieties of the verb, ſhould be but the inflexions of 
% this. Others queſtion whether the Infinitive Mode : 
cc be a verb or no, becauſe in the Greek it receives 
« articles as a noun. Scaliger concludes it to be a, 
« verb, but will not admit it to be a Mode. Voſſius 
« adds, that though it be not Modus in Actu, yet it is 
« Modus in Potentia. All which difficulties will be 
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merely to diſtinguiſh the [finit:ive from the 
Noun, after the Inſinitive had loſt that diſ- 


| tinguiſhing Termination which it had for- 


merly. 


B. 

J do not mean haſtily and without far- 
ther conſideration abſolutely to diſſent from 
what you have ſaid, becauſe ſome part of 
it appears to me plauſible enough. And 
had you confined yourſelf only to the Seg- 


nacaſo or Prepgſition, I ſhould not ſuddenly 


have found much to offer in reply. But 
when inſtead of the Segnacaſo (as Buon- 
matte claſſes it), or the Prepo/ition (as all 

| | others 
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hte 


«© moſt clearly Rated by aſſerting it to be a ; Subſantiv 


60 PFarticiple. ws 
Real Character, Part iv. Chap. 6. 


Mr. Harris without any palliation, fays,—* "Theſe 
cc Tnfinitives go farther. They not only lay aſide the 
* character of Attributives, but me alſo aſſume that 
66 of Subffantives,” 

Hermes, Book I. Chap. 8, 
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others call it), or the mark of the Infiniti ve 
(as it is peculiarly uſed in Engliſh), you 
direct me to conſider it as the neceſſary and 
diſtinguiſhing gn of the veRB, you do 
yourſelf throw difficulties in my way which 
it will be incumbent on you to remove. 
For it is impoſſible not to obſerve, that the 
Tnfinitive is not the only part of our Eng- 
liſh verbs, which does not differ from the 
noun: and it reſts upon you to explain 
why this neceſſary /ign of the Verb ſhould 
be prefixed only to the Izfinitive, and not 
alſo to thoſe other parts of the verb in 
Engliſh which have no diſtinguiſhing Ter- 


mM1nation, 


H. 

The fact 1s undoubtedly as you have 
ſtated it. There are certainly other parts 
of the Engliſh verb, undiſtinguiſhed from 
the noun by termination ; but this is to 
me rather a circumſtance of confirmation 

. | than 
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than an objection. For the truth is, that 
to them alſo (and to thoſe parts only which 
have not a diſtinguiſhing termination) as 
well as to the Infinitive, is this diſtinguiſh- 
ing gu equally neceſſary, and equally pre- 
fixed. Do (the auxiliary verb as it has been 
called *) is derived fgxm the ſame root, and 

ED 18 
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® « The verb to Do (ſays Mr. Tyrwhit, Eſſay, 
&« Note 37) is conſidered by Wallis and other later 
* grammarians, as an auxiliary verb. It is fo uſed, 
© though very rarely, by Chaucer. It muſt be con- 
< feſſed that the exact power which po, as an auxi- 
« lhary, now has in our language, is not eaſy ta 
« be defined, and ſtill leſs to be accounted for from 
« Analogy.” 


In Chaucer's time the diſtinguiſhing terminations of 
the verb till remained, although not cenſtantly em- 
ployed ; and he availed himſelf of that ſituation of the 
language, either to ufe them or drop them, as , beſt 
fuited his purpoſe, and ſometimes he uſes both termi- 
nation and fign. Thus, in the Wife of Bathes Tale, 
he drops the [nfinitive termination; and uſes ro. 


« My liege lady: generally, quod he, 
« Women deſyren To have ſoveraynte 
« As well over her huſbondes as her love.“ 


And 
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is indeed the ſame word as To. The dif- 
ference between a T and a p is ſo very 
ſmall, 


— 


n 
— 


And again a few lines after, he uſes the infinitive 
termination, excluding To. 


<« In al the court nas there wife ne mayde 
« Ne widow, that contraried that he ſaide, 
But ſaid, he was worthy HAN his lyfe.““ 


So alſo, | 


<« I trowe that if Envye iwys 

« Knewe the beſt man that is 

On thys ſyde or beyonde the ſee 

« Yet ſomwhat LACKEN him wold ſhe.“ 
Romaunt of the Roſe, 


The ſame may be ſhewn by innumerable other in- 
ſtances throughout Chaucer, 


B. Johnſon, in his Grammar, ſays “ The Perſons 
plural keepe the termination of the firſt perſon ſingu- 
<« lar. In former times, till about the reigne of King 
„Henry the Eighth, they were wont to be formed by 
„adding en. But now (whatſoever is the cauſe) it 


C hath quite growne out of uſe, and that other ſo ge- 


<« nerally prevailed that I dare not preſume to ſet this 
« afoot againe.” This is the reaſon why Chaucer 


uſed both To and Do more rarely than we uſe them at 
preſent. | | 
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* 


ſmall, that an Etymologiſt knows by the 
practice of languages, and an Anatomiſt by 
the reaſon of that practice, that in the deri- 
vation of. words it 1s ſcarce worth regard- 
ing. And for the ſame reafon that To 
is put before the Infinitive, po uſed for- 
merly to be put before ſuch other parts of 
the veRB which likewiſe were not diſtin- 
guiſhed from the noun by termination. 
As we ſtill fay—T pos love,—inſtead of —7 
love. And J bop or pip love inſtead 


of. I loved. But it is worth our while to 
obſerve, that if a diſtinguiſhing termination 
is uſed, then the diſtinguiſhing po or pip 
mu} be omitted, the T; ermination fulfilling 
its office. And therefore we never find— 


« I pip Joved -” Or He por /oveth.” 
But © I pip love.” © He porn love.” 


It is not indeed an approved practice at 


preſent, to uſe po before thoſe parts of the 
| Verb, 


2 — — 


* dee the Note, page 130. 
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Verb, they being now by cuſtom ſuffici- 
ently diſtinguiſhed by their Place: and 
therefore the redundancy is now avoided, 
and po is conſidered, in that caſe, as un- 
neceſſary and expletive. 


However it is ſtill uſed, and is the com- 
mon practice, and ſhould. be uſed, when- 
ever the diſtinguiſhing Place is diſturbed 
by Interrogation, or by the 7nſertion of a 
negation, or of ſome other words between 
the nominative caſe and the verb. AS,— 


« He Dots not /ve the truth. 

« Doxs he love the truth? 

« He pos at the ſame time /ove the 
de trutl.” 


And if we chuſe to avoid the uſe of this 
verbal Sign, bo, we muſt ſupply its place 
by a diſtinguiſhing termination to the 
verb. Ag | 


| He 
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He hwveth not the truth. 


 Loveth he the truth? 
He at the ſame time /overh the truth. 


Or where the verb has not a diflinguiſhing 
termination (as in plurals)— 


They Do not /ove the truth. 
Do they love the truth? 
They po atꝰ the ſame time love the truth. 


Here, if we wiſh to avoid the verbal ſign, 
we muſt remove the negative, or other in- 
tervening word or words from between the 


nominative caſe and the verb; and ſo re- 


ſtore the diſtinguiſhing Place. As,— 


1 They love not the truth. 
* Love they the truth? 
« At the ſame time they love the truth. 


And 


— — 
— 


* — 


* It is not however uncommon to ſay—* They, at 
* ths ſame time, love the truth.” Where the inter- 
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And thus we ſee that, though we can- 
not, as Mr. Tyrwhit truly ſays, account 
for the uſe of this verbal gn from any 


Analogy to other languages, yet there 1s no 


caprice in theſe methods of employing To 
and po, ſo differently from the practice of 
other languages : but that they ariſe from 
the peculiar method which the Engliſh lan- 
guage has taken to arrive at the ſame ne- 
ceſſary end, which other languages attain 
by diſtinguiſhing Termination. 


B. 

I obſerve, that Junius and Skinner and 
Johnſon, have not choſen to give the ſlight- 
eſt hint concerning the derivation of To. 
Minſhew diſtinguiſhes between the prepo- 
ation To, and the /ign of the Infinitive To. 
"- 


"Cry 


vening words (at the ſame time) are conſidered as mere- 
ly parenthetical, and the mind of the ſpeaker 4 ſtill pre- 


ſerves the connexion of place between the nominative 4 
caſe and the verb, 
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Of the firſt he 1s ſilent, and of the latter 
he ſays—“ To, as fo make, to walk, to do, 
« A Græco articulo rd; idem eſt ut ro wow, 
& To Wep TaTEv, To Tpat]uv. But Dr. Gre- 
gory Sharpe is perſuaded, that our language 
has taken it from the Hebrew. And Voſ- 


ſius derives the correſpondent Latin Prepo- 
ſition ap from the ſame ſource. 


i. : 

Yes. But our Gothic and Anglo-ſaxon 
anceſtors were not altogether ſo fond of 
the Hebrew, nor quite ſo well acquaint- 
ed with - as Dr. Sharpe and Voſſius were. 
And 1 rhaave could not conſent, and 


Voltaire oo it ridiculous, to ſeek a 


remedy in South America, for a diſeaſe 
which was prevalent in the North of Eu- 
rope, how much more would they have 
reſiſted the etymology of this pretended 
Jewiſh Prepoſition ! For my own part, I 


am m perſuaded that the correſpondent Latin 
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Prepoſition AD has a more natural origin, Sn nar 
and a meaning ſimilar to that of To.) It 


u. 


is merely the paſt participle of Agere. 
(Which paſt participle is likewiſe a Latin 
Subſtanti ve.) P 


— ad bum — 40D — AD 


agitum-agtum or or or 
acrum — acr — AT. 


The moſt ſuperficial reader of Latin 
verſe knows, how eaſily the Romans drop- 


ped their final am: for their poets would 


never have taken that licence, had it not 
been previouſly juſtified by common pro- 
nunciation. And a little conſideration of 
the organs and practice of (| peech, will con- 
vince him how eafily Agd or 4#, would 
become AD or AT*, as indeed this pre- 

poſition 


* If the reader keeps in mind the note to page 130, 


he will eaſily perceive how afum became the irregular 
participle of agere, inſtead of agitum or agtum. For it 
D d 5 depended 
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Was written AD with the v only, in order 


to diſtinguiſh it from the other corrupt 
word called the Cuniuncrld, AT ; which for 
the ſame reaſon was written with the T 
only, though that likewiſe hadantiently been 
written, as the prepoſition, either ap or AT#. 

B. 


— 


— 


depended entirely on the employment or omiſſion of the 
compreſſion there noticed. And it is obſervable, that in 
all languages (for the natural reaſon is the ſame) if two 
of the letters (coupled in that note) come together, in 
one of which the compreſſion ſhould be employed and 


5 in the other omitted, the ſpeaker for his own conve- 


nience will either employ the compreſſion in both, or 
omit it in both; and that without any regard to the 
written character. Thus (amongſt innumerable in- 
ſtances) an Engliſhman pronounces — oBZerve — and 

2 Frenchman —oPserver.—In the ſame manner a Ro- 
man would pronounce the word either -a Dum, OF 
ac rum, that he might not in two letters coming cloſe 
together, ſhift ſo inſtantly from the employment to the 
omiſſion of the compreſſion, 


* Ap & AT, non tantum ob ſignificationem, ſed 
% & originem diverſam, diverſimode ſcribere ſatius eſt.“ 


G. J. Voſſius, Etymol. Ling. Lat. 


poſition was indifferently written by the 
antients. By the moderns the prepoſition 
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B. 
You have not yet accounted for the dif- 
ferent employment of TILL and To. 


H. 

That T1L1 ſhould be oppoſed to FROM, 
only when we are talking of Time and up- 
on no other occaſion, is evidently for this 
reaſon (viz.) that 71LL is a word com- 
pounded of To and While, i. e. Time. 
And you will obſerve that the coaleſcence 
of theſe two words, To-hpile, took place 
in the language long before the preſent 
wanton and ſuperfluous uſe of the article 
THE, Which by the prevailing cuſtom of 
modern ſpeech is now interpoſed. * So that 
when we fay—* From morn TILL ni jobs,” 

8 —it is no more than if we ſaid “ From 
« morn TO TIME night *. When we ſay 


— 5 From 


—— 1 


N % 


* It is not unuſual with the common people, and 
Tome antient authors, to uſe Mhile alone as a prepoſition ; 
that i is, to leave out To, and ſay I will tay WHILE 

D d 2 Evening. 
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From morn To nigbt, the word Time is 
omitted as unneceſſary. So we might ſay 
—< From Turkey To the PLACE called Eng- 
* land;” or © To PLACE England.” But 
we leave out the mention of Place, as ſu- 
perfluous, and ſay only—* to England.” 
You acknowledge then that the oppoſt- 
tion of prepoſitions 1s uſeful, as far as it 
reaches. | But, beſides their ppeſition and 
abſolute contradifion, I ſhould imagine that 
the marked and diſtinguiſhed manner alſo, 
in which different prepoſitions are ſome- 
times uſed in the ſame ſentence, muſt very 
much tend to facilitate the diſcovery of 
their diſtinct ſignifications. 
e * Well! 


3 


Evening. Inſtead of—T1LL Evening; or, To WHILE 
Evening. That is will tay TIME Evening, —inſtead 
of —To'TIME Evening. Thus—* Sygeberte wyth hys 
« two bretherne gave backe wHYLE they came to the 
4 ryver of Sigoune.” —** He commaunded her to be 
„ bounden to a wylde horſe tayle by the here of her 
hedde and ſo to be drawen WHYLE ſhe were dede. 


- 
* 
- <<. Hehe. 
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« Mell] 'tis een ſo I have got the Lon- 
« don diſeaſe they call Love. I am jick OF 
« my huſband, and rox my gallant *. 


Love makes her ſick or, and ſick ror. 
Here or and For ſeem almoſt placed in 
oppoſition ; at leaſt their effects in the ſen- 
tence are moſt evidently different : for, by 
the help of theſe two Prepoſitions alone, 
and without the aſſiſtance of any other 
words, ſhe expreſſes the two contrary af- 
fections of Loathing and Defire. 


H. 

No. Small aſſiſtance indeed, if any, can 
be derived from ſuch inſtances as this. I 
rather think they tend to miſlead than to 
direct an inquirer. Love was not here the 
only diſeaſe. This poor lady had a com- 
plication of diſtempers; ſhe had two diſ- 

Dd 3 orders; 


136— 8 


* Wycherley's Country Wife. 
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orders; a ſickneſs o? Loathing — and a 
ſickneſs or defire. She was ſick For Diſ- 
. guſt, and ſick ror Love. 


Sick or diſguſt rok ber buſband. 
Sick or love FOR ber gallant. 
Sick FOR diſguſt or her huſband. 
Sick FOR Hove OF ber gallant. 


Her diſguſt was the orFsPRING of her 
huſband, proceeded from her huſband, was 
begotten upon her by her huſband. Her 
gallant was the cauſe of her love. 


I think I have clearly expreſſed the mean- 
ing of her declaration. And I have been 
purpoſely tautologous, that by my indif- 
ferent application of the two words or and 
FoR—both to her diſguſt and to her love, 
the ſmalleſt appearance of oppoſition be- 
tween theſe prepoſitions might be done a- 
way. Indeed, the difference between them 
(thus conſidered) appears to be ſo ſmall, 
that the author, if it had pleaſed him, 

| x might 
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might have uſed or, where he has put 
rok. And that he might ſo have done, 
the following is a proof. 


« Marian. Come, Amie, you'll go with 
0. 
* Amie. J am not well.” 


* Lionel. She's fick or the yong ſhep'ard 
that bekiſt her X.. 


In the ſame manner we may, with equal 
propriety, ſay — We are fick or hunger.” 
—or, « We are fick FOR hunger.” And in 
both caſes we ſhall have 2 preciſely 
the ſame thing. 


7 B. 

"Tis certainly fo in practice. But is 
that practice juſtifiable? For the words 
{ſtill ſeem to me to have a very different 
import. Do you mean to ſay that the 
words or and For are ſynonymous. 


Dd 4 H. 


* K* 


* Sad Shepherd, Act I. Sc. 6. 
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Very far from it. I believe they differ 
as widely as cAusk and CONSEQUENCE, 
I imagine the word rox (whether deno- 
minated Prepoſition, Conjunction, or Ad 
verb) to be a Noun, and to have always 
one and the ſame ſingle ſignification, viz. 
CAUSE, and nothing elſe. Though Green- 
wood attributes to it eighteen, and S. 
Johnſon forty-/ix different meanings: for 
which Greenwood cites above forty, and 
Johnſon above #400 hundred inſtances. But, 
with a little attention to their inſtances, 
you will eaſily perceive, that they uſually 
attribute to the Prepoſition th: meaning of 
ſome other words in the ſentence. 


Junius (changing v into r, and by me- 
tatheſis of the letter x) derives rox from 
the Greek wo. Skinner from the Latin 
Pro. But I believe it to be no other than 
the Gothic ſubſtantive EAIKINA, Ausz. 
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I imagine alſo that or (in the Gothic 
and Anglo-ſaxon AF and Kp) is a frag- 
ment of the Gothic and Anglo-ſaxon 
AEAKA, poſteritas, &c. Apona, proles, 
&c. * That it is a noun ſubſtantive, and 
means always conſequence, offspring, ſucceſ- 
for, follower, &c. 


And I think it not unworthy of re- 
mark, that whilſt the old patronymical 


termination of our northern anceſtors was 
SON, the Sclavonic and Ruſſian patronymic 
was or. Thus whom the Engliſh and 
Swedes named Peterſon, the Ruſſians called 


Peterbof. And as a polite foreign affecta- 
tion afterwards induced ſome of our an- 


ceſtors 


— I. —— —— 


* C OF, A, ab. abs. de. A. 8s. op. D. aft. B. af. Goth. 
cc At. Exprimunt Gr. eo, ab. de: præſertim cum 
« are ante vocabulum ab adſpiratione incipiens, fia 
«© ap.” Junius. | | | 


Minſhew and Skinner derive or from the Latin an, 
and that from the Greek as. 
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eeſtors to aſſume Fils or Fitz (i. e. Fils or 
Filius) inſtead of so; ſo the Ruſſian af- 
fectation in more modern times changed 
oF to Vitch (i. e. Fitz, Fils, or Filius) and 
Peterhof became Petrovitch or Petrownts. 


So M. de Broſſes (Tom. 2. p. 295.) ob- 
ſerves of the Romans —“ Remarquons 
*« ſur les noms propres des familles Ro- 
<« maines qu'il n'y en a pas un ſeul qui ne 
e ſoit termine en ius; deſinence fort ſem- 
« blable a l' vio; des Grecs, c'eſt à dire 

« thus *. | 
. B. 

Stop, Stop, Sir. Not ſo haſty, I be- 
ſeech you. Let us leave the Swedes, and 

the 


mes — —— 
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* « Ft quamvis nunc dierum habeant quidem ad 
& Anglorum imitationem, familiarum nomina ; ſunt 
cc tamen ea plerumque mere patronymica : ſunt enim 
cc Price. Powel. Bowel. Bowen. Pugh. Parry. Penry. 
« Prichard. Probert. Proger. &c. nihil aliud quam 45 
« Rhys. Ap. Howel. Ap. Owen. Ap. Hugh. Ap. Harry. 
« Ap. Henry. Ap. Richard. Ap. Robert. Ap. Roger. 
« &c. AP, hoc eſt Mas, filius.“ Wallis, Preface, 
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the Ruſſians, and the Greeks, and the 
Romans, out of the queſtion for the pre- J, 4 | 
ſent; and conffine yourſelf, if you pleaſe, 26 
as in the beginning you confined my _£24*p 
enquiry, to the Engliſn only. Above 4 oa 
too hundred inſtances, do you ſay, pro- 
A duced by Johnſon as proofs of at leaft 
 forty-ſix different meanings of this one 
prepoſition FoR, when Harris will not 
allow one ſingle meaning to all the pre- 
poſitions in the world together! And is 
it poſſible that one and the ſame author, 
knowing this, ſhould in the ſame ſhort 
preface, and in the compaſs of a very few 
ſhort pages, acknowledge the former to be 
e the perſon beſt qualified to give a perfect 
* Grammar *,” and yet compliment the 
grammar of the latter, as the ſtandard of 
accuracy, acuteneſs and perfeCtion + | 
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* See A Short Introduction to Engliſh Gram. Prg- 
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1 See id. p. 14. 
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H. 
Oh, my dear Sir, the wiſe men of this 
world know full well that the family of 
the Blandiſbes x are univerſal favourites. 
Good breeding and policy direct us to 
mention the living only with praiſe ; and 
if we do at any time hazard a cenſure, to 
let it fall only on the dead. 


B. 
Pray, which of thoſe qualities dictated 
that remark? 


Neither. But a quality which paſſes 

for brutality and ill- nature: and which, 
in ſpite of hard blows and heavy burdens, 
would make me rather chuſe in the ſcale 
of beings to exiſt a maſtiff or a mule, 


* than 


* See the Heireſs, (One little morſel of falſe moral 
excepted) the moſt perfect and meritorious comedy, 
without exception, of any on our ſtage, 
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than a monkey or a lapdog. But why 
have you overlooked my civility to Mr. 
Harris? Do you not perceive that by con- 
tending for only one meaning to the word 
FoR, I am forty-five times more complai- 
fant to him than Johnſon is? 


B. 

He loves every thing that is Greek, and 
no doubt therefore will owe you many 
thanks for this Greek favour.— Danaos 
dona forentes.— But confirm it, if you 
pleaſe; and (if you can) ſtrengthen your 
doubtful etymology (which I think wants 
ſtrengthening) by extracting your ſingle 
meaning of rox from all Greenwood's and 
Johnſon's numerous inſtances. 


A. 
That would be a tedious taſk; and, I 
truſt, unneceſlary ; and for that reaſon only 
I have not purſued the method you now 


propoſe, 
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propoſe, with all the other particles which 


TI have before explained. But as this man- 


ner of conſidering the prepoſitions, though 
many years familiar to me, is novel to 


you, I may perhaps ſuppoſe it to be eaſier 
and clearer than it may at firſt ſight appear 


to others. I will riſque therefore your 
impatience, whilſt I explain one ſingle in- 
ſtance under each ſeparate meaning attri- 
buted to rok. 


Greenwood fays——* The Prepoſition 
„ FOR has a great many ſignifications, 
“ and denotes chiefly for what purpoſe, 
* end, or uſe, or for whoſe benefit or da- 


« mage any thing is done; As—Chrift died 


ce FOR ws. [i. e. Cauſe us; or We being 


the,Cauſe of his dying. 


« 1. For ſerves to denote the End or 
Object which one propoſes in any action; 
« Ag—To fight rox the public good.” [i. e. 

: CAUSE 
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CAUSE the public good; or, The public 
good being the Cauſe of fighting.] 


« 2, It ſerves to mark the Moti ve, the 
« Cauſe, the Subject of any action; As 
He does all things rok the love of virtue. 
i. e. The love of virtue being the Cauſe.] 


« 3. It is uſed to mark the uſe for 
« which a thing is done; As——Chelſey 
« Hoſpital was built rok diſabled ſoldiers.” 
li. e. Diſabled Soldiers being the Cauſe of 
its being built.] 


« 4. It is uſed likewiſe to denote Profit, 
% Advantage, Intereſt, As—T write FOR 


&« your ſatisfaFion.” i. e. Your ſatisfaction 
being the cauſe of my writing.] 


ce 5, It is uſed to denote for what a 
thing is Proper, or not; As—Itf is a 


6 1 « laſt 
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© laſt example 70 cure is to be under. | 


te ſtood.” [i. e. Curing the Fever being 
the Cauſe that it is called a good remedy.] 


* 6. This prepoſition is uſed to denote 
Agreement or Help; As — The Soldier 
ee fights For the King.” [i. e. The King 
being the Cauſe of his fighting. 


&* 7, It is uſed to denote the Convenience 
te or Inconvenience of a thing; As — He 3s 
& big enough FOR his age.” [1. e. His age 
being the Cauſe that he is big Ex NO. or 
that his ſize anſwers our expectation.] 


. 8. It is uſed to denote Exchange or 


 * Trucking, Recompence, Retribution or 
« Reguital and Payment; As—He rewarded 


* him rok his good ſervices.” Ii. e. His 


good ſervices being the Cauſe of reward. ] 


«© Hither we may likewiſe refer theſe 
* phraſes, Eye ror Eye,” &c. [i. e. An 
eye 
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eye (deſtroyed by malicious violence) being 
the Cauſe of an eye taken from the con- 
vict in puniſnment.] 


c 9. It is uſed to denote Iaſtead of, in 
« the Place of; As—T will grind rox him.” 
li. e. He being the Cauſe of my grinding.] 


e Sometimes it ſerves to denote a Mz:/- 
ce take; As—He ſpeaks one word FOR ano- 
* ther.” [i. e. Another word being the 
Cauſe of his ſpeaking that word which he 
ſpeaks.] 


< 10. It is uſed to denote the Diſtri- 
* bution of things by Proportion to ſeveral 
« others; As—He ſets down twelve Acres 
* FOR every man. [i. e.. Every or each 
man being the Cauſe of his ſetting down 
twelve acres. ] 


6e 11. It denotes the Condition of Perſons, 
* Things and Times; As He was a learned 
Ee «K man 
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© man, FOR thoſe times.” [i. e. The dark- 
neſs or ignorance of thoſe times being the 
Cauſe why he may be conſidered as a learned 
man.] 


« 12. It is likewiſe uſed to denote 77: 
& the quality r; As—He ſuborned him FOR 
© A witneſs.” [i. e. For that he might be 
a witneſs; or, rok to be a witneſs. —That 
he might be a witneſs; or, to be a witneſs 


being the Cauſe of his ſuborning him.] 


<« It ſignifies likewiſe as much as Be- 
* cauſe of, By reaſon of ; As—To puniſh a 
tt A man FOR his crimes.” [i. e. His crimes 


being the Cauſe of puniſhment.) 


« It ſignifies As, or To be; As—He was 
« ſont rok @ pledge.” i. e. That he might 
be a pledge, or to be a pledge being the 
. Cauſe of his being ſent.] 
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* During; to denote the Future Time; 
«© As—He was choſen [to ſome office] ror 
« life,” [i. e. To continue in that office 
FOR life; or, Fron the continuance of his 
life—The continuance of his life being 
the Cauſe of the continuance of his office.] 


* Concerning, About; AS— As FOR me.” 


[The ſentence here 1s not compleat ; but it 
ſhall be. explained amongſt Johnſon's in- 


ſtances. ] 


" Notwithſtanding: "As, after having 


e ſpoke of the faults of a man, we add, 


© FOR all that, he is an honeſt man.” 1 
Though all that has been ſaid may be the 
Cauſe of thinking otherwiſe, yet he is an 
honeſt man.] 


8. Johnſon ſays, e FOR, Prepoſition. 


«© I. Becauſe of —That which we FOR our 
* anworthineſs [i. e. our unworthineſs the 
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|  & Cauſe] are afraid to crave, our prayer is, 
e that God ror the worthineſs of his Son 
i. e. the worthineſs of his Son being 
* the Cauſe] would notwithſtanding vouch- 
* ſafe to grant.” | 


« 2. With reſpect to, with regard to; As 


4 Lo, ſome are vellom, and the reſt as good 
x on all his lordſhip knows, but they are wood,” 


[i. e. As far as all that his lordſhip knows 
is the Cauſe of their being denominated 
good or bad, the reſt are as good.] 


| 6 3. In this ſenſe it has often As before 
| « it; As—As FoR Maramaldus the gene- 
| &« ral, they had no juſt cauſe to miſlike him, 
| e being an old captain f great experience.” 
li. e. As far as Maramaldus the general 
| | might be a Cauſe of their diſcontent, they 
| had no % cauſe to miſlike him.] | 


4. In 
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4. In the Character of; As 


< Hay, is it fitting in this very field, 
« This field, where from my youth I've been a carter, . 
« in this field ſhould die FOR a deſerter.” 


[i. e. Being a Deſerter, being the Cauſe of 
my dying.] 


« 5. With reſemblance of ; As 

C Forward he flew, and | pitching on his head, 

e He quiver'd with his feet, and lay FOR dead.” 
[i. e. As if Death, or his being dead, had 
been the Cauſe of his laying ; or, He lay 
in that manner, in which death or being . 
dead is the Cauſe that perſons fo lay.] 


«.6, Conſidered as; in the place of ; As - 


& Read all the Prefaces of Dryden : 

« FOR thoſe our critics mush confide in: 

« Though merely writ at firſt FoR filling, 
« To raiſe the volume's price a ſhilling.” 


li. e. Read, &c. the Cauſe why you ſhould : 
read them, being, that our critics confide, | 


Ee3 ; in 


* 
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1 * 
in them. Though to fill up and to raiſe 
the volume's price was the Cauſe that they 


were at firſt written. ] J 4% 376. 


8 


ſuor 


7. Tn advantage of ; For the oy Y; ; 
be a 


& Shall I think the world was made FOR one, | an 
« And men are born FOR kings, as beafts FOR men.” 
Li. e. Shall I think that one man was the 
Cauſe why the world was made; that kings 
are the Cauſe why men were born; as men 
are the Cauſe why there are beaſts.] 
Qt! ria i744 
ce 8, Conducive to; Beneficial to; As— 
&« It is rok the general good of human ſo- 
e riety, and conſequently of particular per- 
5e fons, to be true and juſt: and it is FOR 
& men's health to be temperate.” |1.e. The 
general good, &c. is the Cauſe why it is fit 
or a duty to be true and juſt: and men's 
health is the Cauſe why 1 it is i or a duty 
to be temperate. ] 
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g. With intention of going to à certain 
e place; As Me ſailed directly vox Gb. 


» 


ce 70a.” [i. e. Genoa, or that we might 
go to Genoa, being the Cauſe of our ſail- 


ing.] 


« 10. In comparative reſpect; As— rox 
« Tuſs with Indian elephants he ftrove.” 
[i. e. He contended for a ſuperiority over 
the elephants; Tuſks, or the claim of a 
ſuperiority in point of Tuſks, being the 
Cauſe of the ſtriving or contention. ] 


« 11. In proportion to; As—As he could 
« ſee clear, FOR thuſe times, through ſuper- 
« flition, fo he would be blinded, now and 
e then, by buman policy.” i. e. The dark- 
neſs, or ignorance, or bigotry of thoſe times 
being the Cauſe, why even ſuch ſight, as 
he then had, may be called or reckoned 
clear. : | 
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« 12. With appropriation to; AS—Sha- 
te dow will ſerve FOR ſummer. Prick him: 
% FOR we have a number of Shadows to fill 
« zþ the Mufter-book.” [i. e. Summer is 
the Cauſe why Shadew will ſerve, i. e. will 
do; or will be proper to be taken. Prick 
him: the Cauſe (why I will have him 
pricked, or ſet down) is, that we have 
many ſhadows to fill up the Muſter-book.] 


« 13. After O, an expreſſion of Defire , 
« As— 

« O! ror a Muſe of fire, that would aſcend 

« The brighteſt heaven of invention.” 
[i. e. O! I wiſh ror a Muſe of fire, &c. 


i. e. A Muſe of fire being the Cauſe of my 
wiſhing. ] 


* 14. In account of ; In ſolution of; As 
* —Thus much ron the beginning and pro- 
% greſs of the deluge.” [i. e. The begin- 
ning and progreſs of the deluge 1s the 

2 Cauſe 
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Cauſe of thus much, or of that which I 
have written.) N. B. An obſolete and 
aukward method of ſignifying to the rea- 
der, that the ſubject mentioned ſhall not 
be the Cauſe of writing any more. It is 
a favourite phraſe with Mr. Harris, re- 
peated perpetually with a diſguſting and 
| pedantic affectation, in imitation of the 
Greek philoſophers; but has certainly paſſed 
upon ſome perſons, as © elegance of me- 
<« thod, as Beauty, Taſte, and Fine Writing.” 


© 15. Inducing to as à motive; As 

ce There is a natural, immutable, and eternal 
e reaſon FOR that which we call virtue; and 
« againſt that which we call vice.” [Or, 
That which we call virtue, we call virtue 
FOR A natural, eternal, and immutable 
reaſon, 1. e. a natural, eternal, and immu- 
table reaſon being the Cauſe of our fo 
calling it.—Or, There is a natural, eternal, 
5 | and 
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and immutable reaſon the Cauſe of that 
which we call virtue. ] 


« 16. In expectation of ; As —He muſt 
* be back again by one and twenty, to marry 
* and propagate : the father cannot flay any 
* Jonger FOR the portion, nor the mother FOR 
* a new ſet of babies to play with.” i. e. 
The Portion being the Cauſe why the fa- 
ther cannot ſtay any longer: a new ſet of 
babies to play with being the Cauſe why 
the mother cannot ſtay longer. 


* 17. Noting Power or Poſſibility ; As 
c —FOR à holy perſon to be humble; rox 
* one, whom all men eſteem a ſaint, to fear 
e Jeft himſelf become a devil, is as hard as 
« pOR à prince to ſubmit himſelf to be guided 
« by Tutors.” [i. e. To be humble is hard 
or difficult Becauſe, or the Cauſe being, 
he is a holy perſon : To fear leſt himſelf 
become a devil is difficult Becauſe, or, the 
| Cauſe 
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Cauſe being, he is one whom all men eſteem 
4 ſaint: To ſubmit himſelf to be guided 
by Tutors 1s difficult Becauſe, or, the Cauſe 
being, he is a Prince. And all theſe things 
are equally difficult.] | 


18. Noting Dependence ; As—The co- 
& hours of outward objects, brought into a 
darkened room, depend yok their viſibility 
« upon the dimneſs of the light they are beheld 
« by.” [i. e. Depend upon the dimneſs of 
the light as the Cauſe of their viſibility.] 


A 


= 30 In Prevention of, for Fear of ; As 


« Corn being had down, any way ye allow, 
Should wither as needeth FOR burning in Mow.” 


{1.e. Burning in Mow, the 2 —_ it 
needeth to wither.] 


% And, FOR the time ſhall not ſeem tedious, 
'i tell thee what befell me on a day.” 
li. e. The Cauſe of my telling thee, is, that 
the time may not ſeem tedious.] 
4 . 20. 
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« 20. In Remedy of ; As—Sometimes hot, 
te ſometimes cold things are good ror the 
te footb-ach.” [i. e. Their curing tlie tooth- 
ach the Cauſe of their being called good. 


. In Exchange for; As — He made 
* confiderable progreſs in the fludy of the 
te law, before he quitted that profeſſion F oR 
* this of Poetry.” [i. e. The profeſſion of 
Poetry, the Cauſe of his quitting the pro- 
feſſion of the law.] 


6 22. In the Place of, Inſtead of ; As 
« To make him copious 1s to alter his cha- 
ce rater; and to tranſlate him line rok line 
e ig impoſſible.” Ii. e. Line Cauſe of line, 
or, Each line of the original being the 
Cauſe of each line of the tranſlation.] 


4 23. In Supply of, to ſerve in the Place 
; As - M of our ingenious young men 
« fake up ſome cried- up Engliſh poet ro 
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« their model.” i. e. To be their model 
the Cauſe of taking him.] 


« 24. Through a certain Duration; As 


« Since hir'd FOR life thy ſervile muſe muſt ſing, 

& Succeſſive conqueſts and a glorious king.” 
[i. e. The continuance of your life the 
Cauſe of the continuance of your hire.} 


* 25. In Search of, in Queſt of As 
«© Some of the philoſophers have run fo far 
« back FOR arguments of comfort againſt 
« pain, as to doubt whether there were any 
« ſuch thing,” li. e. Arguments of com- 


fort againſt pain the Cauſe of running ſo 
far back.] 


« 26. According to; As—Chymiſts have 
not been able, FOR aught is vulgarly known, 
e by fire alone to ſeparate true ſulphur from 
*« antimony.” [i. e. Any thing which 1s 
| N vulgarly 
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vulgarly known, being the Cauſe of abi- 
lity, or of their being ſappoſed to be able.] 


« 27, Noting a State. of Fitneſs or 
% Readineſs ; As—Nay if you be an Under- 
© taker, I am FOR you.” [i. e. Iam Un- 
dertaker, an Adverſary, a Fighter, &c. FoR 
you; or, I will undertake you; 1. e. You 
the Cauſe of my being an Undertaker, &c.] 


* 28. In Hope of, for the Sake of, noting 
te the final Cauſe; As Scholars are frugal 
« of their words, and not willing to let any 
e go FOR ornament, if they will not ſerve 
e FOR wſe.” [i. e. Ornament the Cauſe ; 
Uſe the Cauſe. ] 


« 29. Of Tendency. to, Towards; As— 
* It were more FOR bis honour to raiſe the 
« fiege, than to ſpend ſo many good men in 
« the winning of it by force. [i. e. His 

honour 
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honour the Cauſe why it were more expe- 
dient, fitting, proper, &c. to raiſe the ſiege. 


* 30. In Favour of, on the Part of, on 
e the Side of ; As8—Tt becomes me not to 
© draw my pen in the defence of a bad cauſe, 
« when 1 have ſo often drawn it FOR @ 


ce good one.” [i. e. A good one being the 
Cauſe of drawing it.] 


« 31. Noting Accommodation, or Adapta- 
« fion: As- Perſia is commodiouſly ſituated 
© FOR trade both by ſea and land.” i. e. 
Trade the Cauſe of its being ſaid to be 
commodiouſly ſituated.) 


% 32. With Tatention of; As — 


« And by that juſtice haſt remov d the Caufe 
* Of. thoſe rude tempeſts, which, FOR rapine ſent, 
* Too oft alas involv'd the innocent.” 


li. e. Rapine the Cauſe of their being ſent. ] 


- 33 


* 
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CE. -. 
c 33. Becoming, Belonging to; As 


& Tt were not FOR your quiet, nor your good, 
« Nor FOR my manhood, honeſly and wilds, 
& To let you know my thoughts. | 290 


* 


Ii. e. Your a is a Cauſe, your good is. 
a Cauſe, my manhood, my honeſty, my 


wiſdom, each is a Cauſe, why it is not fit 
or proper to let you know my thoughts.] 


« 34. Notwithfanding ; As—Probabilit 
« ſuppoſes that a thing may, or may not be 
« ſo, FOR any thing that yet is certainly 


e determined on either fide.” [i. e. Any 


thing yet determined being the Cauſe of 
concluding. ] 


« 35. For ALL. Notwithſtanding ; As 
« —FoR ALL bis exact plot, dowon was be 
« caft from all his greatneſs.” [1. e. His 
exact plot being, all of it, a Cauſe to ex- 
pect otherwiſe ; yet he was caſt down.] 
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ce 36. To the Uſe of, to be uſed in; As 


« The Oak rok nothing ill; 
& The Ofter good FOR twigs ; the Poplar rox the Mill.“ 


[i. e. Not any thing the Cauſe why the oak 
ſhould be pronounced bad; Twigs the 
Cauſe why the oſier ſhould be called good; 
the Mill the Cauſe why the poplar ſhould 
be eſteemed uſeful. ] 


<« 37. In conſequence f; AS—FOR love 
* they force through thickets of the wood.” 
[i. e. Love the Cauſe. ] 


* 38. In recompenſe of ; As 


« Now FOR fo many glorious actions done 

“ For peace at home, and FOR the public wealth, 
« nean to crown a bowl to Czſar's health : 

% Beſides in gratitude FOR ſuch high matters, 

& Know T have vow'd two hundred Gladiators.” 


[i.e. I mean to crown a bowl to Cæſar's 
health, the Cauſe—ſo many glorious actions; 
the Cauſe peace at home; the Cauſe the 
F f public 
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public weal. Beſides, I have in gratitude 
vowed two hundred gladiators, ſuch high 
matters being the Cauſe of my gratitude. ] 


* 39. In proportion to; As—He 16 not 
very fall, yet rok his years he's tall.” 
i. e. His years the Cauſe why he may be 


efteemed tall.) 


&« 40. By means of ; by interpoſition of ) 
As - Moral confiderations can no Way 
*© move the ſenſible appetite, were it not FOR 
ee the will. [i. e. Were not the will 
the Cauſe. ] 


© 41. In regard of; in preſervation of; 
As- cannot FOR my life.” [i. e. My 
Life being the Cauſe; or, To fave my life 
being the Cauſe why I ſhould do it: i. e. 
though my life were at ſtake. ] 
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6 42. For 70: As—T come FOR to ſee 
« you.” [i.e. To ſee you being the Cauſe 
of my coming. ] | 


« A large poſterity 
& Uþ to your happy palaces may mount, 
& Of bleſſed ſaints FOR to increaſe the count.” 


wy 


li. e. To increaſe the number being the 
Cauſe of their mounting. ] 


For. Conjunction * As 
cc Heavꝰ n 


—— 


. _ 


Y — 


_— ** ü 


* So the French correſpondent Cenjunction CAR (by 
old French authors written Qubar) is no other than 
Dug re, OT, Que ( i. e. Ka.) ed re. 


« Mu and c, (ſays Laurenbergius) communionem ha- 
<« buere apud antiquos, ut Arquus, oquulus, pro arcus, 
« oculus. Priſc. Viciſſim anticus, eculus, pro antiquus, 
<« equulus, antiqui libri. Cum & quum, cui & qui. 
Terentius Andria: Qui mihi expurgandus e, pro 
e cui: annotat Donatus. Querguera febris, Lucilius: 
% Duercera, Gellius lib. 20. Cotidie, non Quotidie, 
&« ſcribunt Quintil. & Victorinus. Stercilinium, pro 
ce ſterquilinio, habent libri veteres Catonis de R. R. 
« & Terentius Phormione: Inſece & Inſegue. Ennius, 

| 1 * Livius, 
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&« Heav'n dath with us as we with torches deal, 

« Net light them FOR themſelves : FOR if our virtues 
« Did not go forth of us, "twere all alike 

« As if we had them not. 


© Is hemſelves not being the Cauſe of 
lighting them. If our virtues did not 


%“ Livius, Cato: ut diſputat Gellius lib. 18. cap. 19. 
« Hufuſce, & hujuſque, promiſcue olim ſcribebant. 
« Hinc Fortuna hujuſce diei, apud Plinium, lib. 34. 

« &, Fortuna hujuſque diei, apud Ciceronem, lib. 2. 
c de legibus. Et Victor de regionibus urbis: vicus. 
* HUJUSQUE. DIEI. FORT. Dp. Lex vetus ædificii: 
© DIES OPERIS k. NOVEMB. PRIMEIS DIES PEQVVN. 
« pARS DIMIDIA DABITUR VBI PRADIA SATIS 
c SUBSIGNATA ERUNT. ALTERA PARS DIMIDIA 
« SOLVETUR OPERE PERFECTO PROBATO QUE,” 


Of which innumerable other inſtances might alſo 
be given. And the Latins in cutting off the E at the 
end of Que, only followed the example of the Greeks, 
who did the ſame by Ka: (as ſhould have been men- 

- tioned before in the note to page 129). Thus in 

- Sappho's ode to Venus, | 
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go forth of us, 'twere all alike as if we 
had them not: That is the Cauſe why 
heaven doth deal with us, as we deal with 
torches. ] 


« 2. Becauſe; on this account that; As 
« —[ doubt not but great troops would be 
« ready to run ; yet FOR that the worſt men 
« are moſt ready to move, I would wiſh them 
« choſen by diſcretion of wiſe men.” i. e. The 
worſt men are the moſt ready to move. 
That is the Cauſe why I would wiſh them 
(not the worſt men, but the troops) choſen 
by diſcretion of wiſe men. 


« 3. For as much. In regard that; in 
* confideration of; As—FoR as much as 
* the thirſt is intolerable, the patient may 
« be indulged the free uſe of Spaw water.” 
li. e. As much as the thirſt is intolerable, 
is the Cauſe why the patient may be in- 
dulged.] = bs 
Fr+3 ' - - 
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4. Fox way. Becauſe ; For this rea- 
te ſon that; As, Solyman had three bundred 
* field pieces, that a Camel might well carry 
* one of them, being taken from the car- 
te riage: FOR WHY, Solyman pur poſing to 
* draw the emperor unto battle, had brought | 
* no greater pieces of battery with him,” 
li. e. the Cauſe, that.] 


8 
Fox, is not yet your own, however hard 
you have ſtruggled for it: for, beſides 
Greenwood and S. Johnſon, you have ſtill 
three others to contend with. Wilkins 
aſſigns 7wo meanings to rox. He ſays, it 
denotes the efficient or final cauſe, and 


e adjuvancy or agreement with.” 


Lowth aſſerts that ror, in its pri- 
© mary ſenſe, is loco alterius, in the ſtead 
« or place of another. And he therefore 
cenſures Swift for ſaying—* Accuſed the 

3 . miniſters . 


ee 
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6 miniſters FOR betraying the Dutch.” And 
Dryden for faying—* You accuſe Ovid FOR 
« luxurtancy of verſe.” Where, inſtead of 

« yoR, he ſays or ſhould be written, 


And Mr. Tyrwhit, in his Gloſſary, fays 
Fon. Prep. Sax. ſometimes fignifies A- 
«© GAINST,” Of which he gives three in- 
ſtances, ED 


« He didde next his white lere 
« Of cloth of lake fin and clere 
« A breche and eke a ſherte 
c And next his ſhert an haketon 

„And over that an habergeon 
„ For precing of his herte.” 


Mr, Tyrhwitt ne 1 AGAINST, or ta 
prevent piercing.“ 


„ 'Therfore For ſtealyng of the roſe 
I rede her nat the yate uncloſe.“ 


Mr. T. ſays—*© Againſt ſtealing.” 


< Some ſhall ſow the ſacke 
Fox ung of the wheate,” 


Mr. T. ſays—* to prevent ſhedding," 
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As Wilkins has produced no inſtances, 
he has given me nothing to take hold of. 
And let any ingenuity try whether it can, 
with any colour of plauſibility, apply Dr. 
Lowth's meaning of loco alterius, or any 
other /ngle meaning (except Cauſe) to the 
inſtances I have already explained. His 
corrections of Swift and of Dryden, are 
both miſplaced. For the — of theſe 
paſſages, is,. 

ce Betraying the Dutch 


: CAusꝝ of the accuſation.” 
& Luxuriancy of verſe 


So allo in Mr. Tyrwhit's inſtances, 
though their conſtruction is aukward and 


faulty, and now out of uſe, yet is the 


meaning of rox equally conſpicuous. The 
Cauſe.of putting on the Habergeon, of the 
advice not to open the gate, of ſowing the 
ſack—being reſpectively that the heart 


might not be pierced, that the roſe might 


not 
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not be ſtolen, that the wheat might not 
be ſhed. 


B. 

I will trouble you with only one inſtance 
of my own. How do you account for this 
ſentence ?—* To the diſgrace of common ſenſe 


and common honeſty, after a long debate 
concerning the Rohillas, a new writ was 


cc 


cc 


moved FOR FOR old Sarum: and every 
orator was tongue- tied. Although it is as 
; « much the duty of the Houſe of Commons to 
« examine the claim of | repreſentation, as of 
« the other houſe to examine the claim of 
« peerage.” Is the repetition of Fox tauto- 
logous, or only aukward ? 


cc 


Only aukward. For here are two Cauſes 
mentioned. The Cauſe of the writ, and 
the Cauſe of the motion. By a ſmall tranſ- 
poſition of the words you may remove the 


aukward- 
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aukwardneſs and perceive the ſignification 
of the phraſe. —* A motion was made FOR 
« A new writ FOR old Sarum.” [i. e. A new 
writ—Cazſe of the motion. Old Sarum, 
or a vacancy at Old Sarum, —Cauſe of the 
writ.] And you will perceive that For 
may be repeated in a ſentence as often as 
you mean to indicate a Cauſe ; and never 
elſe. As, A motion was made FOR an 
e order FOR @ writ FOR the election of a . 


ON burgeſs FOR 70 ſerve in parliament FOR 
&« the borough of Old Sarum,” 


1. An order—Cauſe of the motion. 
2. A writ—Cauſe of the order, 
3. Election of a burgeſs—Cauſe of the 
writ. 
4. To ſerve in Parliament Cauſe of the 
election. 
5. Borough of Old Sarum—Cauſe of the 
ſervice in Parliament. | | 
J. in Here 4e. uber, 
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But if the words ror and or differ ſo 


widely as you ſay; if the one means Cauſe 
and the other means Conſequence ; by what 


etymological legerdemain will you be able 


to account for that indifferent uſe of them 
which you juſtified in the inſtances of 


« Sickneſs or hunger; and Sickneſs rox hunger.” 
% Sickneſs or love; and Sickneſs rok love.“ 


Qualified as it is by you, it is fortunate 


for me that I ſhall not need to reſort to 


Etymology for the explanation, Between 
the reſpective terms 

«© Sickneſs — Hunger, 

« Stckneſs — Tove, 


it is certainly indifferent to the ſignifica- 


tion which of the two prepoſitions you may 


pleaſe to inſert between them) whether OP 
or FOR ; this being the only difference, that 
1 
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if you inſert or, it is put in appofition to 
Sickneſs ; and Sickneſs is announced the 
Confequence : if you inſert FoR, it is put in 
appoſition to Hunger or to Love ; and Hun- 
ger or Love 18 announced the Carſe *. 
— 1 
I do not well underſtand how you em- 
ploy the term Appoſition. Scaliger, under 
the head Appoſitio, (Cap. CLXxXVII. de 
cauſis) fays—*< Cauſla propter quam duo 
| * 


EEE 


— 


pd 


* , * 


The Dutch are ſuppoſed to uſe Yan in two mean- 
ings; becauſe it ſupplies indifferently the places both 
of our or and FROM. Notwithſtanding which Yan 
has always one and the ſame ſingle meaning, viz. Be- 
ginning. And its uſe both for oF and FROM is to be 
explained by its different appeſition. When it ſupplies 
the place of FROM, Van is put in appoſition to the ſame 
term to which FROM is put in appoſition. But when it 
ſupplies the place of ox, it is not put in appoſition to the 
fame term to which or is put in appoſition, but to its 
correlative. And between two correlative terms, it is 
totally indifferent to the meaning which of the two cox- 
relations is expreſſed, 5 8 
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e ſubRtantiva non ponuntur fine copula, & 
« philoſophia petenda eſt. Si aliqua ſub- 
« ſtantia ejuſmodi eſt, ut ex ea & alia, 


unum intelligi queat; earum duarum 
ſubſtantiarum totidem notæ (id eſt o- 


<c 


cc 


mina) in oratione ſine conjunctione e co- 
% hærere poterant.” 


What Scaliger ſays is very true. And 
this is the caſe with all thoſe prepoſitions 
(as they are called) which are really ſub- 
ftanttves.. Each of theſe—qguſ modi eſt, ut 
ex ea & alia (to which it is prefixed, poſt- 
fixed, or by any manner attached) unum 
intelligi queat. 


B. 

If it be as you ſay, it may not per- 
haps be ſo impoſſible as Lord Monboddo 
imagines, to make a Grammar even for 
the moſt barbarous languages: and the 

7 | Savages 
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Savages may poſſibly have as compleat a 
| ſyntax as ourſelves. Have you conſidered 
what he ſays upon that ſubject, Vol. I. 
Book 3. of his Origin and Progreſs of 
Language * ? 6 


„ The laſt thing I propoſed to conſider was, the 
ce expreſſion of the relation or connexion of things, and 
ce of the words expreſſing them: which makes what 
* we call _—_—_ and is the principal part of the gram- 
« matical art.“ 


& Now let ever ſo many words be thrown together 
& of the moſt clear and determinate meaning, yet if 
ce they are not ſome way connected, they will never 
© make diſcourſe, nor form ſo much as a ſingle pro- 
« poſition. This connexion of the parts of ſpeech in 
cc languages of art is either by ſeparate words, ſuch as 
<« prepoſitions and conjunctions, or by caſes, genders, 
« and numbers, in nouns, &c. But in leſs perfect 
« languages the moſt of them are denoted by ſeparate 
« words. 


Now as every kind of relation is a pure idea of 

ce intellect, which never can be apprehended-by ſenſe, and 
„ as ſome of thoſe relations, particularly ſuch of them 
as are expreſſed by caſes, are very abſtract and me- 
« taphyſical, 
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H. 
I could ſooner believe with Lord Mon- 
boddo, that there are men with tails like 


cats, 


« taphyfical, it is not to be expected that ſavages ſhoutd 
have any ſeparate and diſtinct idea of thoſe relations. 
They will therefore not expreſs them by ſeparate 
words, or by the variation of the ſame word, bat 
will throw them into the lump with the things them- 
<« ſelves. This will make their ſyntax wretchedly im- 
perfect. There are only three barbarons languages, 
ſo far as I know, of which we have any particular 
account publiſhed that can be depended upon. The 
© Huron, the Galibi, and the Caribbee; of which we 
have Dictionaries and Grammars alfo, ſs far as it is 
«© Poſſible to make a Grammar of them. With reſpe& 
to ſyntax, the Hurons appear to have none at all: 
« for they have not prepoſitions or conjunctions. They 
c have no genders, numbers, or caſey, for their nouns; 
“ nor moods for their verbs. In * they have not, 
“ ſo far as I can diſcover, any way of connecting to- 
“ gether the words of their diſcourſe.” Thoſe ſavages 
t therefore, though they have invented words, uſe 
« them as our children do when they begin to ſpeak, 
« without connecting them together: from which we 
8 may infer, that Syntax, which completes the work 
of language, comes laſt in the order of invention, 
and perhaps is the moſt difficult part of lan- 


1 guage, 
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cats, as long as his lordſhup pleaſes “; and 
conclude with him, rom the authority of 
| his 


« guage. It would ſeem however, that perſons may 
„ make themſelves underſtood without ſyntax. And 
&< there can be no doubt but that the pojition of the 
< word will commonly determine what other word i in 
the ſentence it is connected with.” 


* As his Lordſhip (Vol. I. page 238) ſeems to wiſh 
for farther authorities for human tails, eſpecially of any 
tolerable length, I can help him to a tail of a foot 
long, if that will be of any ſervice. - 


& Avant que d'avoir vi cette ile, javois ſouvent 
4 oily dire qu'il y avoit des hommes a longues queues 
* comme les bẽtes; mais je n'avois jamais pu le croire, 
« & je penſois la choſe ſi eloignee de notre nature, que 
* j'y eus encorg de la peine, lorſque mes ſens 'm'ote- 
cc rent tout lieu d'en douter par une avanture aſſez 
cc bizarre. Les habitans de Foxmosa etant accou- 
4 tumez A nous voir, nous en uſions enſemble avec 
< aſſez de confiance pour ne rien craindre de part ni 
« d' autre; ainſi quoy qu' Etrangers nous nous croyons 
<& en ſeuretẽ, & marchions ſouvent ſans eſcorte, lorſ- 
«& que l' experience nous fit connoitre. que c'etoit trop 
4 nous hazarder. Un jour quelques uns de nos gens 


« ſe. promenant-enſemble, un de nos miniſtres, qui 
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his famiſhed friend, that human fleſh (even 
to thoſe who are not famiſhed) is the 
ſweeteſt 


mc 8 


« etoit de la compagnie, s' en eloigna d'un jet de pierre 


pour quelques beſoins naturels ; les autres cependant 


“ marchoient toũjours fort attentifs a un recit qu'on 
« leur faiſoit ; quand il fut fini ils ſe ſouvinrent que le 
„ miniſtre ne revenoit point, ils Pattendirent quelque 
« temps ; apres quoy las d'attendre, ils allerent vers 
« le lieu ou ils crurent qu'il devoit ètre: Ils le trouve- 
« rent mais ſans vie, & le triſte ẽtat ou il Etoit fit bien 
« connoitre qu'il n'avoit pas langui long-temps. Pen- 
« dant que les uns le gardoient, les autres allerent de 
« divers cõtez pour decouvrir le meurtrier : ils n'alle- 
« rent pas loin fans trouver un homme, qui ſe voyant 
« ſerre par les notres, ecumoit, hurloit, & faiſoit com- 
« prendre qu'il feroit repentir le premier qui Pap- 
« procheroit. Ses manieres deſeſpertes firent d'abord 
« quelqu' impreſſion; mais enfin la frayeur ceda, on prit 


ce miſerable qui avoũa qu'il avoit tue le miniſtre, mais 


ou ne put ſgavoir pourquoy. Comme le crime etoit 
e atroce, & que l'impunitẽ pouvoit avoir de facheuſes 
„ ſuites, on le condamna a etre brule. Il fut attache 
«* 2 un poteau ou il demeura quelques heures avant 
« Pexecution ; ce fut alors que je vis ce que juſques- 
4 1a je n'avois pu croire ; ſa queue Etoit longue de plus 
d'un pied toute couverte d'un poil roux, & fort 
« ſemblable a celle d'un bœuf. Quand il vit que les 
c fpectateurs Etoient ſurpris de voir en lui ce qu'ils 

Gig ee wayoit 
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ſweeteſt of all viands to the human taſte, 
than admit that every kind of relation is 
«a pure idea of intellect, which never can 
« be apprebended by ſenſe ; and that thoſe 
particularly which are expreſſed by caſes, 
te are more abſtract and metaphyſical than 
© the others.” 


But his lordſhip and his fautors will do 
well to contend ſtoutly and obſtinately for 
their doctrine of language, for they are 
menaced with a greater danger than Fey 
will at firſt apprehend : for if they give up 
their doctrine of language, they will not 
be able to make even a battle for their Me- 
taphyſics : the very term Metaphyſic being 
nonſenſe; and all the ſyſtems of it, and 


COn- 


* * — Py ** — x — 
4 —_— —_ 


— 


« n' avoiĩt point, il leur dit que ce defaut, fi c'en etoit 
& un, venoit du climat, puiſque tous ceux de la partie 
4 meridionale de cette Ile dont il Etoit, en avoient 
4 comme lui.“ | 


Voyages de Jean Struys, An. 1650, Tom. I. Chap. x. 
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controverſies concerning it, that are or 
have been in the world, being founded on 
the groſſeſt ignorance of words and of the 
nature of ſpeech. 


As far as relates to Prepoſitions and Con- 
junctions, on which (he ſays) Syntax de- 
pends, the principal and moſt diſſicult part 
(as he calls | it) of the Grammatical art, 


and which (according to him) is the /aft 


in order of invention, and compleats the 
work of language: As far as relates to 
theſe prepoſitions and conjunctions, I hope 
it is by this time pretty evident that, in- 
ſtead of invention, the claſſes of them ſpring 
from corruption; and that, in this reſpect, 
the Savage languages are upon an equal 
footing with the languages (as they are 
called) of art, except that the former are 
leſs corrupted: and that ſavages have not 
only as ſeparate and diſtinct ideas of thoſe 


relations as we have, but that they have 


G g 2 this 
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this advantage over us (an advantage in 
point of intelligibility, though it is a diſ- 
advantage in point of brevity) that they 
alſo expreſs them ſeparately and diſtinctly. 
For our Prepaſitions and Conjunctions, like 
the language of the Savages, are merely— 
« ſo many words of the moſt clear and de- 
terminate meaning thrown together,” 
or, (as he afterwards ſtrangely expreſſes 
it) thrown into the lump with the things 


„ themſelves — 


B. 


* What Lord Monboddo has delivered concerning 
Syntax, he has taken, in his own clumſy way, from 
the following erroneoks article of M. de Broſſes.— 147. 
Fabrique des Syntaxes barbares.—* Dans ſon origine, 
« elle n'a d'abord eu qu'un amas confus de ſignes 
« Epars appliques ſelon le beſoin aux objets a meſure 
qu'on les decouvroit. Peu à peu la neceflite de faire 
connoitre les circonſtances des idees jointes aux cir- 
ic conſtances des objets, & de les rendre dans l'ordre 
ou l'eſprit les place, a, par une logique naturelle, 
« commence de fixer la veritable ſignification des mots, 
* & leur 
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B. 

Well, Sir, after this tedious inveſtiga- 
tion of For, (one half of which I think 
might have been ſpared) let us now, if 


1 


£ 


you 


* — _ 1 7 „ — I 


IO We TONY _ * 


3 i 
« Jeur liaiſon, leur regime, leurs derivations. Par 
« Puſage regu & inveters, les tournures habituelles 
“ ſont devenues les preceptes de Part bons ou mauvais, 
e c'eſt à dire bien ou mal faits ſelon le plus ou le moins 
« de logique qui y à preſide; & comme les peuples 
« barbares n'en ont gueres, auth leurs langues ſont. 
« elles ſouvent pauvres & mal conſtruites: mais A 
« meſure que le peuple ſe police, on voit mieux Pabus 
<« des uſages, & la ſyntaxe s'epure par de meilleures 
e habitudes qui deviennent de nouveaux preceptes. 
<« Je n'ęn dis pas davantage ſur Vetabliſlement des ſyn- 
<« taxes; & meme ſi j'y reviens dans la ſuite, ce ne 
« ſera qu'en peu de mots. C'gſt une matiere immenſe 
« dans ſes details, qui demanderoit un livre entier pour 
“la ſuivre dans toutes les operations mechaniques du 
e concept, qui en general Ja rendent nẽcẽſſaire en con- 
« ſequence de la fabrique du ſens interieur, mais tres 
« arbitraire dans ſes petits details, par le nombre in- 
ce fini de routes longues ou courtes, droites ou tortues, 
e bonnes ou mauvaiſes, que l'on peut prendre pour 
te parvenir au meme but. Au ſurplus toutes ces routes 


dien ou mal faites ſervent egalement dans Puſage 


lorſqu' elles ſont une fois frayẽes & connues. This 
Gg 3 matiere 
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you pleaſe, pauſe for a moment, and con- 
fider the ground which we have beaten. 
The Prepoſitions 12, UNLESS, BUT, WITH: 
OUT, SINCE, you had before explained 
amongſt the Conjunctions. To theſe you 
have_now added the prepoſitions wITH, 
SANS, THROUGH, FROM, TO, WHILE, 
TILL, OE and FOR. Though we have 
ſpent much time, we have made but little 
progreſs, compared with what {till remains 
to be done: at leaſt if our language is as 
fertile in prepoſitions as Buffier ſuppoſes 
the French to be. e 


H. 
I rather think we have made great pro- 
greſs. And, if you have nothing to object 
RT To © 


„— — — 


af * 


matiere immenſe, as M. de Broſſes imagines it, is in 
truth a very ſmall and ſimple buſineſs. The whole of 
cultivated languages, as well as of thoſe we call bar- 
barous, is merely * un amas de ſignes epars appliquis 


« felon le beſoin aux 3 
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to my denvations and explanations, I muſt 
conſider the battle as already won. For I 


am not here writing a dictionary (which 


yet ought to be done, and of a very different 
kind indeed from any thing ever yet attempt- 
ed any where), but only laying a founda- 
tion for a new theory of language. How- 


ever, though the remaining prepoſitions 


are numerous, the greater part require but 
little, and many of them no explanation. 


By. 


By (in the Anglo-ſaxon written Bi, Be, 


Biz) is the Imperative Byð, of the Anglo- 
ſaxon verb Beon, 70 he. This prepoſition 
is frequently, but not always, uſed with 


an abbreviation of conſtruction. Subau- 
ditur, inſlrument, cauſe agent, &c. Whence 
the meaning of the omitted word has often 
been improperly attributed to BV. With 
(when ! it is the imperative of pyndan) 18 


= Gg4 uſed 


BF, uw 
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uſed indifferently for By * (when it is the 
imperative of Beon) and with the ſame 
ſubauditur and imputed meaning: As 
« Fe was flain BY a ſword, or, be Was 
ain WITH a fword.”'—** Kenwalcus was 
. © warreyd with the King of Britons.” 
Wallis, confounding together the impera- 
tive of wypSan with the imperative of 
iht, ſays— WIr EH indicat infirumen- 

© fum, 


—_ - - W.> + - * a * 


In compound prepoſitions alſo, the Anglo- ſaxon 
uſes indifferently either p1S® or Be; as, ; 


A wiS-æpran Be-æpran 


BeF ore .. Vvið- ponan Be-popan 
3e; 7 . w1o-zeondan Be-zeonvan 
Wil -in - w18-innan - Be-innan 
Ben e all. wis-neodan Be- neo ðan 
. beye - + . wiS-upan Be-upan 


W324 at. But wih-uran T2 Be-uran 

> ed. Viz wiS-hinban 'Be-hindan 
though the modern Engliſh has given. the preference to 
Be : having retained only two of the above prepoſitions 


commencing with pid, and dropped only two com- 
mencing with Be. | 


FE/ 4. 
9 2 Bey d Daneath behind. But. Dov, 


. We Shot”. 
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ce fum, ut Latinorum ablativus inſtru- 


« menti; atque etiam concomitantiam, ut 


cc 


Latinorum cum.” 


By was alſo formerly uſed (and not im- 


properly nor with a different meaning) 


where we now employ other prepoſitions, 


cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
« 


cc 


cc 


ſuch as For, In, During, Through: As ;— 


* Aboute the xv111 yere of the reygne 
of Jue dyed the holy byſhop Aldelme. 
Of him it is written, that when he was 
ſtyryd by his goſtly enymy to the ſynne 
of the fleſh, he to do the more torment 


to himſelfe and of hys body, wolde holde 


within his bedde by hym a fayre mayden 
BY ſo long a tyme as he myght ſay over 
the hole ſauter.” Fabian Lxxv1, 


« The which By a longe time dwelled 
in warre.” XLV, 


e To whom the fader had BY hys ys 


Fc 


commytted him,” LXXII, 
N « He 
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He made Clement By his lyfe helper 
te and ſucceſſour. Lv. 


* Whom Pepyn By his lyfe hadde or- 
ce deyned ruler of Guian.” LXxXXIII. 


“ Sleynge the people without mercy By 


ce all the w at they paſſyd.” LXXVIII. 
/ at Hy fret t —.— 2 4 Þ 5 ant HG 


. BY eee. 
FP BETWEEN. BzTwixr. 


BETWEEN (formerly written Twene, 
Atwene, Bytwene) is a dual prepoſition, to 
which the Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
&c. have no word correſpondent ; and 1s 
| almoſt peculiar to ourſelves, as ſome lan- 
guages have a peculiar dual number. It 
97 is the Anglo-ſaxfon Imperative Be, and 
| cyegen or twain. | 


BeTwixT (by Chaucer written By/wy?*) 
is the imperative Be, and the Gothic TYRS, 


Or 


—— 


* « Thy wife and thou mote hange fer atwynne, 
For that Brun you ſhall be no ſynne.“ 
Miller's Tale. 
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or two: and was written in the Anglo- 


ſaxon Berpeohs, Becpeox, Berpux, Be- 
rpyx, and Berpyxc. 


BEFORE, BEHINPD, BELOw, BESIDE, 
BESIDES. 


Theſe Prepoſitions are merely the impe- 
rative BE, compounded with the nouns 
FORE, HIND, LOW, SIDE, which remain- 
ing ſtill in conſtant and common uſe in 
the language; as The fore part, the hind 
part, a low place, the fide, —require no ex- 
planation. e 


BE NEAT H. UNDER. 
, & . vw - 2 . . = 
BENEATH means the ſame as Below. It 


is the imperative Be compounded with the 
noun, Neath. Which word Neath (for any 
other uſe but this of the prepoſition) having 
flipped away from our Ianguage, would 
perhaps have given ſome trouble, had not 
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the naums, Nether and Nethermoft (corrupt- 


Me a 


ed from Neoðemey, N + monte A {till con- 


tinued in common uſe. The word Nether 


is indeed at preſent fallen into great con- 
pt. and is rarely uſed but in ridicule 
"and with ſcorn : and this may poſſibly have 
ariſen from its former application to the 
houſe of commons, antiently called.“ The 
os NETHER bouſe of parliament. That the - 
word ſhould thus have fallen into diſgrace 
18 nothing wonderful: for in truth, this 
Nerber end of our parliament has for a long 
time paſt been a mere ſham and mockery 
of repreſentation, but is now become an 
impudent and barefaced uſurpation of the 
1 8 of the people. | 
NEearTHn, Neovan, NeoSe, (in the Dutch 
Neden, in the Daniſh Ned, in the German 
Niedere, and in the Swediſh Nedre and 
Neder) is undoubtedly as much a ſubſtan- 
tive, and has che ſame meaning as the word 
8 NADIR ; 
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NADIR ; which Skinner (and after him S. 


Johnſon) lays, we have from the Arabi- 


ans. This erjmology: (as the word is now 
applied only to aſtronomy) I do not diſ- 
pute; but the word is much more ancient 
in the northern languages, than the intro- 
duction of that ſcience amongſt them. And 
therefore it was that the whole ſerpentine 
claſs was denominated NAAK in the Go- 
thic, and Nedne in the Anglo-ſaxon, 


If we ſay in the Engliſh, —* From the 
« TOP fo the BOTTOM, —the zouns are in- 


ſtantly acknowledged : and ſurely they are 
to the full as evident in the collateral 


Dutch, — Van BOVEN fot BENE DEN. 
BENE DEN ad, &c.“ 


UNDER. 


UNnpes (in the Dutch Onder) which 
ſeems by the ſound to have very little con- 
nexion with the word Beneath, is yet in 


fact 
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fact almoſt the ſame, and may very well 


ly its place: f 1. oth: 
2 «age = 29g place: for 1 is n ng. RE 


Ai 


BEYOND. 


BE v Ox; (in the Anglo- ſaxon wiSzeonvan, 
Bizeond, Bezeond) means be paſſed. It is 
the imperative Be, compounded with the 
paſt participle zeond, zeoned, or zoned, 
of the verb Lian, Lianzan, or Longan, to 
go, or to paſs. So that—* BE VON D any 
ve place,” means—* Be paſſed that place,” 
—or, Be that place paſſed. 


„. 
Warp, in the Anglo-ſaxon wand or 


weapd, is the imperative of the verb wapvian 
or weandian, to looh at; ar to diredt the 


view. 
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| A . e, 
View. It is the ſame wont as the French 


J garder * : and ſo Chaucer uſes it, where * a6 
; it is not called a prepoſition.— Take 2 
4 50 ni « REWARDE of thyn owne valewe, that . i 
g thou ne be to foule to thy ſelfe. Par- - 1% AR Zo, 


7 ** i 
for's Tale, - 1 Ab ee, * 


'4 522 2. : V) Jo A) L 2H nab} 5 
we 722 5 Tous T6 SS 885 5 ate 2 —.— 
In a POPE: or ſecondary ſenſe only, 7 


il 


it means to protect, to keep, to watch, to 
ward, or to guard. In different places in 
England, the 8 agent 1s very properly er, 
called either a Looker, a WOO an L Over- | 


ſeer, or a Keeper. 


Accordingly this word WARD may with 
equal propriety _ joined ou the an of — 
any place or thing to which our view or 

ſight 


* 


tb — — 


x; * Literarum 6 & frequentiſſima eſt commu- 
« tatio, &c.“ 
: Wallis's Preface, 
9. Galli ſemper d utuntur pro Sax. p. ideſt pro W.“ 
Spelman, Gloſſ. (Garantia.) 
Now" 1+ > — 
n aldr- 122 DAT 1993 tb 02, * . — 2 1 
lod lap DD 


Gi | 8 2 40 72 | 
WH &. > 2 N 22 2 | 
Y . *» re te Are e. ee. 7 
Ne me Ke. NA 3 Ana. A. 
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| i WM Toad. . e. 2, 


| fight may be direted. —So-Chaucer;- Prof, 


eee, 


| 


. —_— 
| many a draught of wine hadhe drawe 
c Frem Btdeux WARD e the chapmen ſlepe. 
That eche of yot««horten with youre way 
* In this viage-thall tellen ales tway, -- 
4 a." Ty erbury WARD, I mene g, 
, ce Arid home wARD he ſhal tellen other two.” 7 
= Ti 
* de : 4 > | T' 


.2 So we may bid the hearer Joo at or regard 
» cither the End or Beginning of any action 


* ; a 7. 
* motion or time. Hence the compound 3 
Hf * prepoſitions TowARD and FROMWARD, 
1 bel and adverbs of this termination without A 
1 1 ꝗꝙ— number: in all of which, warp is always : 
3 the! imperative of the verb, and always re- is 
1 tains one ſingle meaning; viz. Regard, 
us Look at, See, Direct your view. N 


ee Minſhew, Junius, and Skinner, though 
* they are very clear that WA RD and GAR DER 


22 


2 are on all other occaſions the ſame word; 
Pr fo in Warden and Guardian, &c.) yet 
concur 
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concur that wARD the Aix or poſipofitrve 


prepoſition, is the Latin Verſus: Skinner, 
with ſome degree however of doubt, ſaying 
92 A. s. autem Weand, ſi a Lat. Vertere 


« deflecterem, quid ſceleris eſſet! Sure- 
ly none. It would only be an error to be 
corrected. The French prepoſition Vers, 
from the Italian Verſo, from the Latin 
Verſus (which in thoſe languages ſupply 
the place of the Engliſh WARN, as Ad- 
verſus alſo does of To-ward) do all indeed 
derive from the Latin verb vertere, to 
turn; of which thoſe prepoſitions are the 
paſt participle, and mean turned. And 
when it is conſidered that in order to direct 


our view to any place named, we muſt 


turn to it; it will not ſeem extraordinary, 
that the ſame purpoſe ſhould in different 
languages be indifferently obtained by words 
of ſuch different meanings, as 70 /ook at, or, 
to turn to. 


* 


Hh + ATHWART., 


un eres rE DEN my — 
Ih A of fee e He rare. 4 


A Fol. CL. el. A >. 
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1 ATHWAR T. 
4 . 24 A (i. E. ore, Or Athwe- 


participle of Dpeopan, to 20 6ſt, to tit; 


the Gothic verb Tmæv REAN. Whence 
alſo the Anglo- ſaxon Dpeop. Dpeoph. the 
_ German Zwercb. Zwar. the Dutch Dwars. 
Swerven. the Daniſh Tverer. Tvert. Tver. 
the Swediſh Twert. and Swarfwa. and the 
Engliſh Thwart, Swerve and Veer *. 


. mu os MINIS CAS 
” 752 AMONG, AMONGST, YMELL. 
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Skinner ſays—“ ab A. s. Beuamg hoc a 


verbo Liemengan .“ 
Junius 


CY — — 


* 


* Junius derives Swerve from the Hebrew. And 
all our Etymologiſts Ver from the French Virer. 
* In the Dutch Mingen, Mengen, Immengen. 
German Mengen. 
Daniſh Menger. 
8 Menga. 


9. 4%. Hos yried) wreſted, raiſted, curved, is the paſt 


flexuoſum, finuoſum, curvum reddere ; from 
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Junius ſays — © Manifeſte eſt ex A. 8. 
C Mantan, Menkian miſcere.” x 
San, van, 


Here all our ot 5 44 
and therefore concur in their etymology. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt alone ſeems to have no no- 
tion of the word. For he ſays—** T fuſ- 
« pet} the Saxon Lemang had originally a 
termination in an.” But Mr. Tyrwhitt 


muſt not be reckoned amongſt Etymolo- 


giſts. 44 Cern 
4 ; ! L ** 0» * 

Among, Amongt, or Among ſt, is the paſt 
participle A. s. 9 „or as the 
Dutch write it Gemengt, from the A. s. 
verb Lemznzan, or Lemenzan, and the 


Gothic TAMAINGAN mz/cere. 
= 


In the Reve's tale, Chaucer uſes the 
Prepoſition YMELL inſtead of among. 


« Herdeſt thou ever like a ſong er now? 
Lo whilke a complin is YMELL hem alle.“ 


" Hy A? ein e ih 2 ED 2 


Terk . Fol 20 5. 2. 
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N. XI ed Jle. 
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from their verbs Megler, Melerer, (in the 
French Meſſer or Meler) and Lander, to 


mix, to blend; and the Swedes Ibland, from 


their verb Blanda, to blend. 
Ve e,. neeHed ym ol) 


. 
4 85 "FR AGAI 17 8 T. 
rm 8 AGAINST (in the Anglo-ſaxon Ongezen) 


is derived by Junius from Seond. 


« Skinner) deflectit a Gr. xaſla. 


Minſhew derives it from K&£1%[1, 


I can only fay that I believe it to be a 
paſt participle, derived from the ſame verb 


. (whatever it be, for I know it not) from 
which comes the collateral Dutch verb 
Jegenen, 


But this will give us no trouble, but 
afford a freſh confirmation to our doc- 
* trine: «for the Danes uſe Mellem, Imellem,”* 
and Tblandt, for this prepoſition Among, 


« Dr. Mer. Cafaubon © mirabiliter (ſays 
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Jegenen, to meet, rencontrer, to oppoſe, 
&c. and may perhaps have been formed 
ſomething in this manner. Paſt participle 
Jegened (pronounced yegened) jegent, je- 
gent-es (illo oppoſito), jegents, and (as 
Fxpp became Waſp) egenſt, againſt. And 
I am the more confirmed in this conjecture, 
becauſe in the room of this prepoſition 
the Dutch employ jegens from jegenen: 
and the Danes Mod and Inod, from their 
verb Mader of the ſame meaning: and 
the Swedes Emot from their verb Mota of 
the ſame meaning. The Daniſh and 
Swediſh verbs from the Gothic MAN; 
whence alſo our verb, to meet, and the 
Dutch Moeten, Gemoeten. 
AMID of AMIDST. 207 Seb | 
. Theſe words (by Chaucer and others 


written Amiddes) ſpeak for themſelves. 
They are merely the Anglo-ſaxon On- 


middan. On- midder, in medio: and will 
H h 3 the 


— 7 on al A Som o// 


the more eaſily be aſſented to, becauſe the 
nouns Mid, Middle, (i. e. Mid-dæl) and 
Midft, are ſtill commonly uſed in our lan- 


Suage. 


A LON 6. 
. ALono6 (in Anglo-ſaxon On- long) 


the French ſupply its place by the b 


2 
VIOUS Noun |: and — Long. . 
2 HF: AAUP, SEC he 


J am Lg, l. aD 


Ze-/anz Leone" Fe, 


2 Be Je ele a. c K 4 2 


and Cabos. 
Whoſe place is ſupplied in the Anglo- 
ſaxon by hyeil and On-hpeil. In the 
Daniſh and Swediſh by Om-kring. In 


Dutch by Om-ring; and. in Latin by cir- 


cum, a Gr. Kepx©-, of which circulus 1s 
the diminutive. 


ASIDE, ABOARD, ACROSS, ASTRIDE, re- 
quire no explanation. 


DuRING, 


be 
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* DURING, is the French partxaple Du- 
rant. 4. . e-. 2 2 A 

PrN DING, the French participle Pen, 8 
dant. 9 He e e . At at > New + 


OeeosITE, the Latin participle Oppo- 20 


ts S. CE f 8 2 — 322 
4 fi eee. 2 — Ez 
MoteninG, the French participle Mai- | 
ennant. 
E 1 * the Imperative of the verb. 0 0 
n Heap, 306 NAM 
NAA — 1 4 


*The whole verb DURE was ſometime uſed in our 
language, as— 


« That is or ſhall be while the world may DURE.” ' 
| Knighte's Tale. 

« Warre that hath puRED ſo longe.“ | 
Fabian's Chronicle. 


— ·— 


Ter . on 


+ This prepoſitive manner of uſing the imperative 
of the verb ta ſave, afforded Chaucer's Sompnour no 
bad eguivoque againſt his adverſary the Friar, 


— — 
— — 
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“ God Save you al, sAvx this curſed Frere.” 
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| 16. > 472 ; a 
cx * OuTcryer, the Imperative of a miſ- 4 6 
e. 2. coined verb, whimſically compoſed of our 48 
| add nd capere inſtead of ex and capere. e 
| b TAKEW 2-48 Me 20927] 
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and never. implies either my or pre- 
ceding. As, © to no NEXT.“ 


o 45 ? 
In He late TS Fn 


— InorvaD als the Anglo-ſaxon In 
Sred, i. e. In place. 
In the Italian In luogo. 
In the Spaniſh En lugar. And in French 

Au lieu. In the Dutch it is either In ſtede 

or In plaats. In the German On fate. 

In the Daniſh Haden, and in the Swediſh 

T (as we uſe either Home $TEAD or Home- 
| STALL) it is Naellet. The ſubſtantive 
STEAD is by no means obſolete, as 8. 


Vice and Loco. 


Johnſon calls it; nothing being more com- 
mon and familiar than You ſhall go in 


* 7beer STEAD. It is likewiſe not very 


uncommon in compoſition ; a as 
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Spelman. © ABUTTARE, occurrere, 
c yergere, ſcopum appetere, finem exerere, 
„ terminare. A Gallico abutter, ſeu abou- 
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nus and Skinner think that Stepmother is 24, Sti f 
mother, from ſlief, durus; and ſe called becauſe ſhe is 
commonly dura, ſæva, immitis, rigida. V offius on 
the contrary thinks ſhe is ſo called, quaſi fulciens mater, 
as 2 flif and ſtrong ſupport of the family, quia fulcit 
domum cum nova hæreditate. Junius, obſerving that 


there is not only Stepmother, but alſo Stepchild, Stepſon, 


Stepdaughter, brother, ſiſter, &c. to all of whom this 
imputation of ſeverity cannot ſurely belong (neither 


can they be ſaid fulcire domum cum nova hereditate) ſays, 
Stepmother is ſo called, quaſi orphanorum mater: nam 
* rrepan Anglo-ſaxonibus & Hiufan Alamannis viden- 
cc tur olim uſurpata pro orbare.” S. Johnſon neither 
contented with any of the foregoing reaſoning, nor 

with the videntur olim uſurpata, determined alſo to 
try his hand (and a clumſy one, God knows, it is) 
at an etymology; but inſtead of it produced a pun. 
Stepmother, according to him, is, a woman who has R 
« ftepped into the place of the true mother.” But in 
the Daniſh collateral language, the compounds remain 
uncorrupted; und. there they are, with a clear and 
unforced meaning applicable to all ,—Stedfader, Sted- 
moder, Stedbroder, Stedsoſter, Stedbarn, i Stedſon, 
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cc 


ter; hæc eadem ſignificant —La Bout 
enim finem, terminum, vel ſcopum de- 
fignat : Inde Angl. à But pro meta; & 
ABOUT, pro circa rem vel ſcopum ver- 
ſare. Vox feodalis, & agri menſoribus 
noſtris frequentiſſima, qui prædiorum 
fines (quos ipſi capita vocant, Marcul- 
ſus frontes, Galli Bouts) abuttare dicunt 
in adverſam terram; cum ſe illuc adi- 


cc 
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cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


Lay 
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* gant aut protendant. Latera autem 


4 nunquam aiunt abuttare * : ſed terram 


% proximam adjacere. La couſtume re- 
e formẽe de Normandie, cap. 556.—* Le 
Serjeant eſt tenu faire lecture des lettres, 


& obligations, & declaration, par Bouts 
&. coſtes des dites terres ſaiſies. 
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Junius. Bur, Scopus. G. But. For- 


taſſe deſumptum eſt nomen ab illis 


„ mon- 


** 


*I hardly venture to ſay that I believe, the correct 
and exact Spelman is here miſtaken. 
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© monticellis, qui in limitibus agrorum 

e ab Agrimenſoribus conſtituebantur, at- 

< que ab us Bodones five Botones nuncupa- 
* bantur, & ad quos, artem ſagittandi ex- *> 4 
te ercentes, tela ſua veluti ad ſcopum di- mm 
e rigebant.” 


Skinner. ABouT ab A. s. Abura, 
* Ymburan, circum illud, quantum ad 
* priorem ſyllabam a prep. Ab. hoc a 
t prep. Ymb, quod a prep. loquerali | 

« Lat. Am. Gr. Ag: ortum ducit, uti, , 
4 ſecundum poſeriarem,ſyllabam ab a. s. 
* Ure vel uran fois, foras, extremus, 
<« jtem extremitas, unde & defluxit Belg. 
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we 
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% Buyten, quod idem ſonat ; quod enim 
e aliud ambit, partes ejus exteriores, i. e. 
t extimam ſuperficiem attingit & ob- 


te yolvit.” 


* ABUTT, a Fr. a. Vergere, 
* confinem eſſe, ubi ſcilicet ager unus in, 
| 3 1 « vel 
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c vel verſus, alium protenditur, & ei con- 
« terminus eſt: hoc a nom. Bout, extre- 
«© mitas, terminus : quod ſatis manifeſts 
« a prep. Lat. Ab. & A. s. ure, Foras, 
« Foris, ortum trahit, q. d. quod foras 
<« protuberat vel extuberat.” 

« Bur, a Fr. G. Bout, Extremitas, Fi- 
nis, Punctum, Aboutir, ad finem ten- 
was dere, accedere, acuminari. But etiam 
in re nautica Extremitatem alicujus rei 
e fignat, manifeſte Franco Galliæ ori- 
« ginis.“ | 


Menage. © Bute—Botto & Botontinus 
* ſe trouvent en cette ſignification. Fauſ- 
« tus & Valerius dans le receuil des au- 
theurs qui ont eſcrit de li mitibus agrorum, 
page 312.—“ In limitibus ubi rariores 
terminos conſtituimus, monticellos planta- 
vimus de terra, quos BOTONTINOS appel- 
* lavimus.“ Le juriſconſulte Paulus livre 

* 
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V de ces ſentences titre 22.—* Qi ter- 


« minos effediunt vel exarant arboreſve ter- 
% minales evertunt, vel qui convellunt Bo- 
e oN ES, &c.“ Cujas ſur ce lieu: 
* BODONES, fic uno exemplari ſcriptum 


e legimus, cujus nobis copiam fecit Pi- 
e thæus noſter. Bodone? ſive Botones vicem 


te terminorum præſtant. Vox eſt Men 
« ſorum, vel eorum qui de agrorum & 


«© limitum conditionibus ſcripſerunt *.” 


Spelman, Junius, Skinner and Menage, 


all reſort to Franco-Gall. for their etymo- 
logy. As for Boro and its diminutive 


BOTONTINUs (which have been quoted) 
they are evidently the tranſlation wf a 
Gothic 


* 8 * * 38 * ttt U W trot — Aba * 


* So, Vitalis de Limit.“ Hi non ſunt ſemper a ferro 
ec taxati, & circa Botontinos conſervantur. Innocent. 
de caſ. litter. Alius fontanas ſub ſe habens, ſuper 
„ ſe montem, in trivio tres Botontinos.”* Auttor de 
Agrim. Si ſint Botontini terre ex ſuperis prohibeo 
& te ſacramentum dare.“ 
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Gothic word common to all the northern 
nations : which word, as it ſtill remains 
in the Anglo-ſaxon dialect, was by our 
anceſtors written Boda (whence our Eng- 
liſn To Bop and many other words) and 
means the firſt outward extremity or boun- 
dary of any thing. Hence Onboda, On- 
bura, Rbuta, ABou T. 


r 

AFTER (Goth. AETAKR A. s. Æpren. 
Dutch Agter, Achter. Dantſh Efter, Bag. 
Swediſh Efter, Atra, Achter,) is uſed as a 
noun adjective in Anglo-ſaxon, in Engliſh, 
and in moſt of the northern languages. I 
ſuppoſe it to be no other than the compa- 
rative of the noun Arx: (A. s. pc) for 
the retention of which latter noun in our 
language we are probably obliged to our 
ſeamen, 


Hind, 
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Hind, Aft, and Back, have all originally 
the ſame meaning. In which aſſertion 


(although Arr had not remained in our 


language) I ſhould think myſelf well juſ- 
tified by the authority, or rather the ſound 
Judgment, of Mr. de Broſſes; who ſays 
well Quelquefois la ſignification pri- 
<« mitive nous eſt derobẽe, faute de monu- 
« ments qui Tindiquent en la langue. 


* Alors cependant on la retrouve parfois 
en la recherchant dans les langues meres 


«< ou collateralles.” In the Daniſh lan- 
guage they expreſs the ſame meaning by, 
For og Bag, which we expreſs by Fore 


and Aft, or, Before apd Behind. And in 
the Anglo- ſaxon they uſe indifferengly Be- i 


*kindan, Beæpran, and Onbec. 
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pow Nas deſcended to our language, Faure 


des monumem Q qui Iindiquent en la langue, I 


am unable to ſay —nor_-can I obtain any 
thing tending toward fatisfattion from any 
of our etymologitts., 


Minſhew and Junius derive it from 4 
ſubeo. (Sinner, ſpecioſe alludit. Gr. 
ce Avvo.” 4 Lye, Non male referas ad 


Arm. Down, profundus.” F reret, Fal- 


conet, Wachter and De Broſſes, have all 
laboriouſly and learnedly (but I think not 


happily) conſidered the word Dun. From 


all which it appears-t 
Wen Y lies in 
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jective /ow and for the adverb Doux, 


| 1 the 


| I ſuppoſe the / 


glo-ſaxon, Dine, and our 
modern pown/ to have Pearl. to us(7/ 


. affi ty, both in ſignifica ion and ſound, 
th the Sclavonie Dolun, \ Dolna ; and 
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ich are to be found in great numbers in 


cryptaſignificante grotta, Crypta, cryptana, Tana. 
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* Goth. MA a cavern, AAAET / valley, 


 AAATS ditch, AN ARA down, & AAN 


lower, &c; 


Daniſh. Dolgning concealing, Dolger to conceal, 
Dunſt an exhalation, Dlze/tig gloomy, Dunkel dark, 
Dal valley, &c. 


Swediſh. Doljande concealment, Dia to conceal, 


Dunkel dark, Dal valley, &c. 


German, Dauliche, Dade digeſtible, Dol-traut 


nightſhade, Dolos cheat, Dun exhalation, Dunckel 


dark, Thon mud or clay, Tynichte clayiſh. bottom, 


clay ground, &c, 


Dutch. Daalen to deſgend, Dales vallies, Donker 
obſcurity, night, dark, Pons a dark, ddl colour, &c. 


Anglo-ſaxon, Deagol obſcure, ſecret, \ 
Dea qolnerre, Da > beon, to lye hid, Deypan Dalo, 
hell, Diohlu, myſjeries, Delpan to dig, Dzxe, Denu, 
Denne, Den, valley, cave, den, or any | 


Dun, a dark cglour, &c. 
Italian. Tana, which Menage abſurdly 


from Cryhſa. Non ſo donde venga, ſe non for 


Engliſh, Dale, Del, Delve, Den, &c. &c. 
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4 
aA. Ho Up, over, BOVE, ABOVE. 


W JAN Theſe prẽpoſſtiohs have a albone common 
| origin and ſignifickion-- 5 the Apglo- 
ſaxon Upa, Upeng. Upemære are Ute 


, nouns altus, altior, altiſſimus. 


Upa or Upan altus, (Fr. Th. Upb.) Eng- 
liſh Up.. Comp. Upera, altior (opene or open) 
—Over or Upper. Superl. Upemærx, al- 
tiſſimus.—DUymoſt or Uppermoſt, Be- upan, 
Bupan, On-bupan.—Bove, Above. 


| 7 
The uſe of theſe words in Engliſh as 
- Adjectives, is very common; as it is alfs | 
in all the northern languages: for the ſame 
words are uſed in all of them *. Thus 
—EChaneer 
Auf. Auber. 
On. Oben. Ober. Oberſte. | 
8 % opper. opperſte. — 
oven. over. over/le. 7 
a Oven. Over. Overſte. 
„ | Mer. ; 
Swediſh, be, Cfwer. Ofwerſt. 2 


Up. Ofre. Ypper/ſt. 
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It is not neceſſary for my preſent pur- 
poſe, to trace the particles any farther than 


* 


to ſome noum of a determinate ſignificatian: __ 
and therefore I might here ſtop at the An- 
glo-ſaxon Noun Urgga, altus. But I be- 
32322 05a! ang 

lieve that ue, means the ſame as Top or 


HEAD, and is originally derived from a t = 


”, 


_poun-of-the-latter-fignification. Thus, 


« Lowlineſs is young ambition's ladder, | 
« Whereto the climber upwards turns his face, 

But when he hath attained the Tepmoſ round 
* He then unto the ladder turns his back.“ 


Where you may uſe indifferently either up- 
ward, topward, or headward; or, Topmoſt, 
upmoſt or headmoſt. « -And-I- mention this 


— —the-ratherbecauls ſome etymologiſtsHefing. 
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3+ 3 . light 
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e have choſen to derive 
the name of that part of our body from 
eme noun-figmifying- High. or Heigbib. 
_ As, for-inſtanee, -from the Scythian na, 


altus; or the Iſlandic nad, altitudo; or 
the Gothic hAnh, altus: or (with Junius) 
fro Gr. zraſos Or Theot. Hoh. or A. 8. 
, Heah, I believe en-the contraxy, that the 


names of all abſjract, relatjo relatzon (a8 1 It ls 
alled) e tal taken 88 


2 common narnes of 
Oble I e r of place, more 
8 from the names of ſome parts 
of our body; ; ſuch as, Head, Toe, Breaſt, 


4 . Back, "Wamb, Skin, &c. chan any other 
1 > c FA ”4 —objeR. Wilkins ſeems to have felt ſome- 


thing 45 this ſort, when he made his in- 


genious attempt to explain the local pre- 
poſitions by the help of a man's figure, in 
the following diagram. But confining his 
attention to ideas (in which he was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Locke) he overlooked the 
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etymology of words, which are their ſigns, 
and in which the ſecret lay. | 


* For the clearer explication of theſe 
« local prepoſitions (ſays he) I ſhall refer 
to this following Diagram. In which | 
by the oval figures are repreſented the 
*© Prepoſitions determined to motion, 
wherein the acuter part doth point out 
ce the tendency of that motion. The 
«© Squares are intended to ſignify reſt or 


— the term of motion. And by the round 
, <« figures are repreſented ſuch relative pre- 
cc 


poſitions, as may indifferently refer either 


© to motion or reſt.” WE. 
Db ther 2 1797 
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- YT 5 
ven, &c. &c. in guages are derived 


from the original 1 — part of 
the body w hich we now in Engliſh g: call 


_ Head'*, 0 F ibs, 


. 
You will not expect me to waſte a word 
on the prepoſitions touching, concerning, 


regards Ng, reſpecting. relati ng to, ſaving, 
except, excepting, according to, granting, 


allowing, confidering, notꝛvithſtanding, neigb- 
 bouring, &c. nor yet on the compound 


pre- 
* Go. hANBIGS. HANBJ4 
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Dan. Hoſgit. Haupt. Kopp. 
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prepoſitions In-to, Un-to, Un- till, Up-on, 
Out-, Through-out, From-off, &c. 


; B TO 4 
2 wh S — , Aov & ds of 92 
„AI certainly ſhould not, if you 15 ex- 1 

i res plained all the ſimple terms of which the 
TS #tatter are compounded. I acknowledge p 
51 2 

that the meaning and etymology of ſome 
N of f ſ J. 
eue your prepoſitions are ufficiently plain 2 
4752 5 25 ; and ſatisfactory : and of 4he o others I ſhall ** 
1 not permit m to entertain a decided of 
opinion till after a more mature conſidera- y: 
tion. Pedetentim progredi, was our old * 
favourite motto and caution, when firſt 4 


we began together in our early days to 
conſider and converſe upon philoſophical | 

ſubjects; and, having no faneiful ſyſtem 

of my own to miſlead me, I am not yet 4e 


prepared to relinquiſh it. But there ſtill f Ana 
remain five ſimple prepoſitions, of which tx, 
you have not yet taken the ſmalleſt notice. _ ; 
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How do you account for iN, our, ON, 
OFF, and AT, 


Oh! As for theſe, I muſt fairly anſwer 
you with Martin Luther, —* Je les de- 
« fendrois aiſẽment devant le Pape, mais 
te je ne ſais comment les juſtifier devant 
« le diable.” . With the common run of 
Etymologiſts, I ſhould make no bad figure 


by repeating what others have ſaid con- 
cerning them; but I deſpair of ſatisfying pt” 
you with any thing they have advanced or Fg? 
J can offer, becauſe [, cannat. Jltog ther 7 
ſatisfy myſelf. The explanation and ety- A 
mology of theſe words require a degree of 2 
knowledge in all the antient northern lan- - 
guages, and a ſkill in the application of 225 Fe Tl 

that knowledge, which I am very far from ed. Titi | 


aſſuming : and, though 1 anJalmoſt per- » Fg 


ſuaded by ſome of my own conjectures con- D 
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d ing ER 
Lee. tion, to juſtify your imputation of etymo- 


logical legerdemain. Nor do I think any 
. Ffarther inquiry neceſſary to juſtify my con- 
eluſion concerning the prepoſitions ; hav- 
ing, in my opinion, fully intitled myſelf 
to the application of that axiom of M. de 
Broſſes (Art. 215.) — “ La preuve connue 
et d'un grand nombre de mots d'une eſpece, 
doit etablir un precepte generale ſur les 
te autres mots de meme eſpece, A Lorigine 
* deſquels on ne peut plus remonter. On 
« doit en bonne logique juger des choſes 

| © que 


0 — — 


. % 2 7 * 


* In the Gothic and Anglo- ſaxon INN A, inna, 
means Uterus, viſcera, venter, interior pars corporis. 
Inna, inne, is alſo in a ſecondary ſenſe uſed for Cave, 
Cell, Cavern.) And there are ſome etymological rea- 
ſons which make it not improbable that our derives 
from a word originally meaning Skin. I am inclined 
to believe that Ix and our come originally from*twg 
Nouns meaning thoſe two parts of the body. 
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que Fon ne peut connoitre, par celles de 

* meme eſpece qui ſont bien connues ; en 

les ramenant 2 un principe dont Tevi- 

* dence fe fait appercevoir par tout od la 
vue peut $'ctendre.” 
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IHE firſt general diviſion of words 
(and that which has been and till is 
almoſt univerſally held by Grammarians) 
is into Declinable and Indeclinable. All the 
Indeclinables except the Adverb, we have 
already conſidered. And though Mr. Har- 
ris has taken away the Adverb from its old 
ſtation amongſt the other Indeclinables, 
and has, by a ſingular whim of his own, 
made it a ſecondary claſs of Attributives, 
or, 
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or (as he calls them) Attributes of Attri- 
butes ; yet neither does he nor any other 
Grammarian ſeem to have any clear notion 

of its nature and character, 3 


. 


0 | B. Johnſon * and Wallis and all others, 
I think, ſeem to confound it with the Pre- 
poſitions, Conjunctions and Interjections. 
And Servius (to whom learning has great 
obligations) advances ſomething which al- 
moſt juſtifies you for calling this claſs, 
what you lately termed it, the common 
ſink and repoſitory of all heterogeneous, 
unknown 


* « Prepoſitions are a peculiar kind of Alverbs, and 
& ought to be referred thither.“ 


B. Fohbnſon's Grammar. 


ay" 1 a WF 
Interjectio poſſet ad Adverbium reduci ; ſed quia 
« majoribus noſtris placuit illam diſtinguere; non eſt 
« cur in re tam tenui hæreamus. Caramuel. 
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unknown corruptions. For, he ſays, 
« Omnis pars orationis, quando definit 
<« efle quod eſt, migrat in Adverbium *. 
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2 A man mote ben a fool other yonge or old > 464 
*I wot it by myſelf ful yore Agon.“ 1 
* And ſhortly whan his ire is thus Agon. 1 
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7 Fe found in all the northern languages, and 
bal is originally from Sond, i. e. Sand. 
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To wir, from precan, to know. So 
Videlicet, Scilicet, a ga voi 7. The old La- 
tin authors uſe the abbreviated videlicet 
for videre-licet, when not put (as we call 


it) adverbially. 1 ren 4 
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: N Mr. Tyrwhit, Vol. IV. Note to verſe 
38 1, ſays— From Pro nunc, I ſuppoſe, 
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tc came For the nunc, and ſo, For the nonce. 
ce Juſt as from Ad nunc came Anon.” I 

agree with Mr. Tyxwhit that the one is 
Juſt as likely as the other. 
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een-lyk, only.—* All him one — was an- 
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ABoARD. In the Dutch Aanboord, 1. e. 
0n board, | 


V ADl1tv, FAREWELL. (Daniſh Lev-vel. 
German Lebet-wohl.) The former from 
the French, the latter from papan, to go, 
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« And cut the throte of Hermegylde atwo,” 
“ With drie ſtickes cloven athree.” 
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AwniLE, (i. e. a time) WHILES and a 
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In Dutch. Sterk. Sterkheid. Sterken. 
German. Starck. Starcke. Starcten. 2 5 
Daniſh. Sterk. Styrke. Beflyrker. fir 3 
Swediſh. Stark. Starkhet. Starka. 
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therefore, Sp:k/pelder-nieuw means, new 
from the warehouſe and the loom. 


In German they ſay Span- neu and 
Punckel-neu. Spange means any thing 
ſhining; as Funcke] means to glitter or 
9 ſparkle. 5 * 8 
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I have avoided ave and vo, becauſe they 
are two of the moſt mercenary and miſ- 
chievous words in the language, the de- 
graded inſtruments of the meaneſt and 
dirtieſt traffic in the land. I cannot think 
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adverb, Si, is derived from the Latin, and 


means Be it (as it does when it is called 


an hypothetical conjunction). But our 
Aye, or Yea, is the Imperative of a verb 
of northern extraction; and — — 
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Daniſh, . have, fi 
Eja, Aye or yea. Eje, poſſeſſion. Ejer, 
poſſeſſour. 

Swediſh, Ega, to poſſeſs, ja, aye, yea. 
Egare, poſſeſſor. 8 

German, Ja, aye, yea. Eigener, poſ 
ſeſſor, owner. Eigen, own. 
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and finally Ouy, But (though rejected by Menage) 
Oui is maniteſtly the paſt participle of Ouir, to hear; 
and is well calculated for the purpoſe of aſſent : for 
when the proverb ſays “ {lence gives conſent,” —it is 
always underſtood of the ſilence, not of a deaf or ab- 


ſent perſon, but of one who has both heard and no- 
ticed the vn 
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Dutch, Eigenen, to poſſeſs, ja, aye, yea. 
Ei genſcbap, Ei gendom, poſſeſſion, property. 
Ei genaar, owner, proprietor. 


Anglo-ſax. Agen, own. Agende, pro- 
prietor. Azennyrre, property. 
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As little do I think, with Greenwood, 
that Nor, or its abbreviate xo, was bor- Mk 
rowed from the Latin; or, with Minſhew, 
from the Hebrew ; or, with Junius, from 
the Greek. The inhabitants of the North, 
could not wait for a word expreſſive of L 
diſſent, till the eſtabliſhment of thoſe na- 
tions and languages; and it is itſelf a ſurly 
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ſort of word leſs likely to give way and 
to be changed than any other uſed in 


N © ſpeech. Beſides, their derivations do not 
8 lead to any meaning, the only object which 
can juſtify any etymological inquiry. But 
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we need not be any farther inquiſitive, nor, 


I think, doubtful concerning the origin 
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and ſignification of Nor and No, ſince we 


find that in the Daniſh Nödig, and in the 


Swediſh Nôdig, and in the Dutch Noode, 
Node, and No, mean, averſe, unwilling . 
| And 


* M. L'Eveque, in his Eſſai ſur les rapports de la 
langue des Slaves, avec celle des anciens habitans du 
Latium, (prefixed to his Hiſtory of Ruſſia) has given 
us a curious etymology of three Latin adverbs; which 
I cannot forbear tranſcribing in this place, as an ad- 
ditional confirmation of my opinion of the Particles. 
* Le changement de l' o en A doit a peine etre re- 
« gardè comme une alteration. En effet ces deux 
<« lettres out en Slavon tant d' affinite, que les Ruſſes 
c“ prononcent en A le tiers au moins des ſyllabes qu'ils 


& Ecrivent par un o.“ 
| 


— 


7 


« Le mot qui ſignifioit auparavant (before Terra 


« was uſed) la ſurface de la terre. Ce mot en Slavon 
% eſt POLE; qui par Paffinite de Po avec Pa, a pu ſe 
“ changer en PALE. Ce qui me fait preſumer que ſe 
“ mot ſe trouvoit auſſi en Latin, c'eſt qu'il reſte un 
“ yerbe qui paroit forme de ce ſubſtantif; c'eſt le 


« verbe PALO Ou PAbARE, errer dans le campagne: 


© PALANS, qui erre de cote & d'autre, qui court les 
«© champs. L'Adverbe PALAM tire ſon origine du 
% meme mot. II ſignifie manifeſtement, a decouvert. 
« Or, qu'eſt ce qui ſe fait a decouvert pourdes hommes 

LI « qui 
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And J hope I may now be permitted to 
have done with Etymology: for though, 


like 


— 


« qui habitent des tentes ou des cabannes? C'eſt ce 
* qui ſe fait en plein champs. Ce mot PALam ſem- 
ac ble meme dans ſa formation avoir plus de rapport 2 
« ja langue Slavonne qu” à la Latine. Il ſemble qu'on 
* diſe PALAM pour POLAMI par les champs, d travers 
« les champs. Ce qui me confirme dans cette idee, 
« c'eſt que je ne me rappelle pas qu'il y ait en Latin 
d' autre Adverbe qui ait une formation ſemblable, 
fi ce n'eſt ſon oppoſe, CLAM, qui veut dire ſecrette- 
ment, en cachette; & qui me paroit auſſi Slavon. 
CLA fe dit pour KOLAMI, & par une contraction 
tres conforme au genie de la langue Slavonne, 
KLAMI, au milieu des Pieux; C'eſt à dire dans 
des cabannes qui etoĩent formees de Pieuæx revetus 
d'ecorces, de peaux, ou de * 


cc 


&* J'oubliois VAdverbe cox Au, qui veut dire De- 
« want, en preſence.—“ Il differe de PALA (dit Am- 
broiſe Calepin) en ce qu'il ſe rapporte ſeulement 
a quelques perſonnes, & PALAM fe rapporte a 5 
toutes: il entraine d'ailleurs avec lui Videe de prox- 
4 jimitẽ. Il a donc pu marquer autrefois que l'action 
ſe paſſvit en preſence de quelqu'un dans un lieu cir- 
« conſcrit ou ferm. Ainſi on aura dit cox AM pour 
1 KoR AMI, ou, Mejdou Korami; parceque la cloture 
f & des habitations etoit ſouvent faite d ecorce, Kora.” 
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like a microſcope, it is ſometimes uſeful 
to diſcover the minuter parts of language 
which would otherwiſe eſcape our ſight : 
yet is it not neceſſary to have it always in 
our hands, nor proper to apply it to every 
object. 
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I am the better pleaſed with Mr. L'Eveque's ety- 
mology, becauſe he had no /y/fem to defend, and there- 
fore cannot be charged with that partiality and preju- 
dice, of which, after what I have advanced, I may 
be reaſonably ſuſpected. Nor is it the worſe, becauſe 
M. L'Eveque appears not to have known the ſtrength 
of his own cauſe : for CLaM was antiently written in 
Latin calim (though Feſtus, who tells us this, ab- 
ſurdly derives clam from clavibus, * quod his, quæ ce- 
* Jare volumus, claudimus”) and cala was an old. 
Latin word for wood, or logs, or ſtakes. So Lucilius 
(quoted by Servius) “ Scinde puer, Calam, ut caleas.” 
His derivation is alſo ſtill farther analogically fortified 
by the Daniſh correſpondent adverbs: for in that lan- 
guage Geheim, gebeimt, I Hemmeligbed, (from Hiem 
home) and J enrum (i. e. in a room) ſupply the place 


of Clam, and Fordagen (or, in the face of day) W 
the place of Palam. 
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B. 
If your, 8 of the Indeclinables 
(which I think we have now pretty well 
exhauſted) is true, and if every word in 
all languages has a ſeparate meaning of its 
own, why have you left the conjunction 
THAT undecyphered ? Why content your- 
ſelf with merely ſaying it is an Article, 


whilſt you have left th the Articles themſelves 


unclafled and | unexplained? | ? 


H. 

I would fain recover my credit with Mr. 
Burgeſs, at leaſt upon the ſcore of liberality. 
For the freedom (if he pleaſes, harſhneſs) 
of my ſtrictures on my © predeceſſors on 


. - the ſubject of language.” I may perhaps 


obtain his pardon, when he has learned 
from Monteſquieu that Rzen ne recule 


eplus le progres des connoiſances, qu un 
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2 
14 


* gharcequ avant d' inſtruire, il faut de- 
tromper. But Mr. Burgeſs himſelf has 
. to explain the Pronouns : and 


o if I did not leave the field open to him | 
s : (after his undertaking) he might perhaps | 
accuſe me of illiberality towards my fol- l 
kwers alſo. I hope the title will not of- | 
9. | 


fend kit; bt I will venture to ſay that, 


if he does any thing with the pronouns, 
he muſt be contented to follow the etymo- 
uh logical path which I have traced out for 
£ him. Now the Articles, as they are called, 
7 
e 


trench ſo cloſely on the Pronouns, that they 

; ought to be treated of together: and I 

rather chuſe to leave one conjunction un- 

explained, and my account of the Articles 

Jo imperfect, than foreſtall in the ſmalleſt 
degree any part of Mr. Burgeſs's future 

diſcovery. There 1s room enough for both 

Hg of us. The garden of. ſcience is overrun 
with weeds ; and whilſt every coxcomb in 


literature, 
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literature is anxious to be the importer of 12 

N ſome new exotic, the more humble, though 

(at this period of human knowledge eſpe- 

2 / cially) more uſeful buſineſs of ſprculation 

+ | (to borrow an exotic from Dr. Johnſon) is 
miſerably neglected, | 


hi 
If you mean to publiſh the ſubſtance of 
our converſation, you will probably incur 
more cenſure for the ſubje# of your in- 
quiry, than for your manner of purſuing 
it. It will be ſaid to be reg OVE OK, 


H. 

I know for what building 1 am laying 
the foundation”: and am myſelf well fatis- 
fied of 1ts importance. For thoſe who 
ſhall think otherwiſe, my defence i is ready £ 
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Se queſta materia non è degna, 
Per eſſer piu leggieri, 
D'un huom che voglia parer ſaggio e grave, 
Scuſatelo con queſto; che s'ingegna 
Con queſti van penſieri 
Fare il ſuo triſto tempo piu ſuave : 
Perche altrove non have 
Dove voltare il viſo ; 


Che gli & ſlats interciſo 
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Page 52. Li ne 14. for 1 read . 
156. note F. after German inſert Dutch, 


77+ 5. for proſopeia, read proſopopeia. 
91. note 1. for Fol mont, read Fourmont. 98 
5 5. for Aayl e, read May He. 
145 A top of the page inſert B. 
221. 9. for ADK, read ANK. =” #; 
221. 11. for ANKAN, read Armc Ant | 5 
. for Conjuction, read Conjunction. | 7 
Ff - 0 for ANR, read RNNK. 5 Pp, 
. d . ANKAN, read ANKAN 3 wy © 
226. 7. for As, read As. 136852 5 
236. 3 Tor Application, read Explication., 1 4 


242. 10. for Mr. read Hen. 
250. note 6. for Ni uccidi, read m ucciai. 
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